Industries 


THE CANNED GOODS AUTHORITY OF THF WORLD. OFFICE: 107-9 S. FREDERICK ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


NO. 25. 


EVERY RE-ORDER 


IS THE MOST CONVINCING KIND OF 


TESTIMONIAL 


Q 
VOL. XXIX. BALTIMORE, FRIDAY FEBRUARY 22 1907. 
that ‘‘American’’ Packers’ Cans give the best all- 
round satisfaction. ‘‘Same as last’’ is the high- 
est kind of approval. e-orders are proof pos- 
itive of previous satisfaction. Complete satis- 
faction is the result only of supplying ‘“‘ good 
goods,’’ and these in turn are made only of good 
materials, by skilful workmen. 

These are the reasons why our factories— — 
already having an annual capacity greater than 
all other manufacturers combined—are kept 
hustling filling re-orders. Packers’ tin packages 
made by us are sure to give satisfaction. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Report Buffalo Conyentio 
a 
THE 
{4 
£4, : 


PATENTED. 
THE CANS STAND STILL. 
For doing Irregular Work, Square Cans, Etc. 


SOME CANNERS are using several of 
our Double-Seamers—ONE 28; 
ANOTHER 50 Machines. 
Three Concerns in Maine will have a capacity of 
nearly a million cans a day the 
coming season. 


“ENOUGH SAID.” 


PATENTED. 


THE CANS STAND STILL. 
AUTOMATIC FEED. 


THE CANS STAND STILL 


on) 


IN THE 


STEWARD SANITARY CAN SYSTEM. 


If you have not thoroughly—definitely—investigated 
the merits of these machines, you. owe it to your-_ 


self to do so—now. ; 


ething good, should 
Our cans and machines 


Every packer who aims for som 
use the best, that is ours. 
are having grand success, and they have a record. 
The Cans Stand Still. , 
We expect to have a factory in Western New York 


so that our friends can get cans at reasonable freight 


~ 
rates. 


PATENTED. 


: THE CANS STAND STILL. 
PARTICULARS FOR THE ASKING. 


L & J. A. STEWARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CANS AND MACHINERY, 
RUTLAND, VERMONT. 
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“CLEAN AND BRIGHT” 
TIN PLATES 


UNIFORM WEIGHT, COATING AND SHEARING. 


MANUFACTURED IN THE MOST COM- 
PLETELY EQUIPPED MILL IN THE COUN- 
TRY. OUR TIN PLATES ARE SATISFAC- 
TORY IN EVERY RESPECT, AND WILL 
MEET THE REQUIRMENTS OF THE MOST 
PARTICULAR CAN MAKER. 


INQUIRY INVITED. 


POPE TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, - PA. 


Reputation 
NEVERSLIP SOLDER 


A PURE FOOD FOR ALL CAPPING MACHINES.—DON’T LAUGH, 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR.—THANKS TO ALI CONSUMERS FOR 
THEIR CONTINUED USE SINCE IT WAS BORN—1902. : : : 


NEVERSLIP. | OUR. LOWEST STANDARD. 


Better than the Best of all Products We Ever Made. ‘‘ What we have 
done with Neverslip Wire Solder’’ in the Past, is our ata —, 
FOR WHAT WE EXPECT TO DO, AND 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED OF NEVERSLIP N THE FUTURE 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON IT 


IF IT’S SOLDER YOU WANT, AND IT CAN BE MADE, WE MAKE 
IT. JUST THINK, WE MAKE TRYANGLE, DROP AND STICK 
SOLDER, 30 POUNDS A MINUTE—THAT’S GOING SOME. :: 


__E. M. LANG 6G E. M. LANG 6. 
16 & 18 EXCHANGE PLACE, OR ‘FACTORY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. PORTLAND, ~ MAINE, 


| 
| 
CHARLES E. POPE, President. Gos 
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PACKERS CANS 


THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW SAYS: 


TIN CONTAINERS MUST BE OUTSIDE 
SOLDERED. 

We are prepared to furnish the trade with Cans 
that are entirely. outside .soldered. 

Cans that have no solder on the inside of Seam. 

Cans that are made of non acid flux. 

Cans that are clean both inside and outside. . 

Give us a trial order and we will convince you 
that WHEELING CANS are as near perfect 
as it is possible to make them. 


Wheeling Can Company, 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President. Ane Wheeling, W. Va. 


SLAYSMAN AUTOMATIC CAN TESTER DOUBLE - END - CRIMPER 


FOR HAND OR POWER 


50,000 Capacity Per Day 


‘=> 
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= 
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AND EVERY LEAK DETECTED 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY, 


Office and Salesrooins: 718 East Pratt Street. 


Factory: 125-127 East Falls Avenue. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Per 
«lili 
: 
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UNIVERSAL CONTINUOUS CAPPER 


Works equally well with 
wire solder, solder hemmed 
or solder applied caps. 


Will cap any size can from 
a No..3 toa No. 1 flat. 


PATENTED 


AYARS ROTARY PEA FILLER 


Will brine accur- 


Will fill all grades ately, with no 


and sizes of peas 


without mashing | 


or clogging. 
Amount of peas-put 
in each can may 
be varied as de- 
sired while the 


machine is in mo- 


tion. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


waste, and only 
when cans are in 
position. All cans 
filled exactly a- 
like. 

May be used as a 
briner for beans 
or other goods. 

Capacity 2,000 to 
5; 000 per hour. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamiiton, Sole Agents for Canada. 


NEW JERSEY 


a 
if 
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ARE YOU RIGHT? 


Right Goods, Packed Righf, 
In Right Cans, Sell Right. 


Get Right This Season 


BY USING 


. SANITARY 
SANITARY ENAMEL LINED CANS 


- The NATIONAL FOOD LAW has prepared the way for the SANITARY 
Can. If you are a wide-awake packer, you will be inclined to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. If the American people really want better canned 
goods, why not give them what they say they want? 


Sanitary Can Company, 


Factories: FAIRPORT, N. Y. General Offices: FAIRPORT. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. N. Y. Office: 105 HODSON ST. 


All Cans Manufactured Under Max Ams Patents. 


4 
‘ 
: 
4 


STANDARD OIL CO’ 


DEODORIZED GASOLINE is used by 95 per cent of the CANN- 


ING TRADE. Why? Because it is best and cheapest, and is for 


sale everywhere by Tank Wagon, in Barrels or Iron Drums 


Address Nearest Tank Station « or 


"BALTIMORE, — FEBRUARY 22, 1907. 


te BEST CANS 


American 


Can 
Company. 


ATLANTIC Division 


BOSTON & HUDSON STREETS. 


C. & P. Telephone Wolfe 1400—Private Exchange. 


Maryland “ Windsor 435, 436, 437. 


BALTIMORE 


Quick Shipments. Best Goods. 


Review 


Of the Canned Goods Situation. 
Conditions and Changes. 


Market Reports. 
Outlook. 


The wintry condition of the weather still continues season- 
able. February has not been as harsh this year as we had 
anticipated, and now that Convention week has passej, we may 
look for steady improvement of the weather till the advent vf 
spring. According to the calendar, winter lasts until the 22nd 
of March, or the equinoctial times. It seems this season such 
will be the case, although a late spring is anticipated. At the 
present, however, there is nothing to interest packers except the 
oyster supply, and that is not satisfactory. 

As was anticipated, the market seemed to have enlivened 
very much since last week. As usual, the passing of the 
Buffalo Convention has removed a weight of sluggishness from 
it and orders show more activity. Two things were particu- 
larly noticed at the Convention: First, the packers of all kinds 
of food from every section of the country came there with im- 


‘portant questions in respect to the application of the Pure Food 


Law; secondly, that through the courtesy of Dr. Wiley and his 
assistants these questions were satisfactorily answered, which in 
itself is a matter of congratulation. The action of the Conven- 
tion last week has a broader bearing and more important effect 
than any that has preceded it, as it has virtually brought the 
sellers and buyers into closer contact. The buyers seem to have 
learned that the packers are of one mind in respect to prices 
and regulations, and as a result the market will go along more 
steadily. 

The general market shows several changes during the past 
week; in fact, many articles are different to what they were in 
quotations. Small fruits are but little changed; blueberries are 
about 5c. cheaper and we do not notice any variation in price in 
other small fruits. Pineapple also remains utterly unchanged, 
all sizes of it and grades being quoted the same as last week. 
Canned corn gives evidence of a leaning towards an advance in 
price, and in this State extra standard corn, Maine style, is 
quoted at soc. to 55c., where it was 52%c. last week. In 
oysters prices generally remain as quoted, but careful attention 
is now being given to the stock of cove oysters which has been 
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collected, as it amounts to almost nothing at present, and the 
season is nearly closed; 4-oz. standards are quoted at 87%c. to 
goc.; 5-0z. at 92%%4c. to 95c.; 8-oz. at $1.50, and 10-oz. at $1.80; 
lightweights are quoted at 5oc. and select lunch No. 1 are held 
at $1.20. The general schedule of peaches is unchanged in quo- 
tation, the only variation noticeable being in unpeeled pie No. 3, 


the present quotation being 87%4c. to goc., as against 85c. last . 


week. 
Peas show a good deal of change in the form of advancing 


prices. While early June standards remain as given in our quo- 
tations last week, low-priced lots are marked out. Sifted have 
advanced to $1.20; petit pois are quoted from $1.60 to $1.85; 
extra standard marrowfats have advanced to $1.10; standard 
marrowfats to $1.05 and all other quotations of grades in peas 
remain as quoted last week. It is evident, however, that the 
pea season as anticipated is shortly at hand. 

In beans of different kinds the market is in excellent shape 
and there will unquestionably be a heavy pack in season. 


In minor articles there has been an advance in to.h 2s and - 


3s; in okra to 7oc. and goc. In tomatoes the whole list is 
changed. No. 3 standards, which were g5c. and $1.00, have 
dropped to 92%4c. and g5c.; where they were 97%4c. they are 
now 9234c.; where they were $1.00 they are now 97%4c.; where 
they were 92%4c. they are quoted at goc.; No. 2 standards are 
quoted at 8234c. for both city and country; seconds No. 2 at 75c. 
to 80c.; No. 3 at 87%c., and the gallon standards at $3.75. 
There is no change to report in can values, both the Ameri- 
can Can Company and the Independent Companies marking last 
week’s prices as O. K. So far also in tin plates we have 
locally no variation to make in value, and pig lead ‘this week 
goes without change. This leaves all canuers’' metals un- 
changed, and they can be found on their regular page. 


Error Insurance. a copy of A Course in Canning 
always athand. Price $5.00. 


conditions. 


Y ork | 


New York, Feb. 20.—The canned goods | market has im- 
proved but slightly during the week just passed. There has 
been no more activity than there was the previous week, with 
the possible exception of one or two varieties. Nearly all hold- 
ers of favorite sorts have maintained prices, though here and 
there concessions have been made. ‘The market, as a whole, 
remains substantially unchanged and dealers are accepting only 
such business as comes to them at full quotations. The. inter- 
position of holidays and the absence of leading operators in 
Buffalo at the Conventioti had much to do with keeping business 
low. Since they returned from their trip business has scarcely 
revived sufficiently to show any particular change from previous 
It is a fact, however, that nearly all holders are 
firm in their views and are confident that in the not far distant 
future they will be able to obtain business at full quotations.. _ 

Tomatoes.—A little business was created late last week. by 
the announcement that packers were offering future full stand- 
ard Maryland 3s at 80c. For one day they sold at that figure, 
and the fact that orders came from a widespread territory seemed 
to indicate that jobbers are everywhere carrying light stocks 
and that trade would be active at that figure. After one day of 


this, however, the price was pushed back to 82%%c. to 85c., 


where it now remains. Bids of 80c. are constantly refused by 
all packers and no other concessions are possible. No. 2s are 
unchanged and sales are being made at full figures. It is impos- 
sible to buy otherwise. Gallons are wanted, but holders are 
firm and the market is quiet. Spot trading is light, limited to 
the daily requirements of jobbers and others. There is little 
interest beyond supplying ordinary routine demands. 


North American 
Smelting Co... 


9th and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BaABBITT 


STEREOTYPE, LINOTYPE AND 


_ELECTROTYPE METALS 


WIRE, SEGMENT, TRIANGULAR, BAR AND DROP 


SOLDER 


BLOCK TIN PIPE, LEAD PIPE, 
SHEET LEAD, 
BRONZE and BRASS CASTINGS. 


THE CLARK KEROSENE Oi. SYSTEM. 


Why not save at 
least 50% in fuel 
alone by equipping 
your Factory with 
this safe and dur- 
able system? Over 
One Thousand now 
in operation. Our 
Burners produce a 
most substantial 
heat and last a life 
time. The present 

. price of Gasoline 
must force you to look for something cheaper. We have it for you. You 


will be taking no chances, but will save money by adopting it, ask for 
Catalogue. 


THE CLARK NOVELTY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


QUINN’S PERFECT SIEVING MACHINE 


FOR CATSUP AND FRUIT PULPS. 


This Machine does its work quickly and manne gown Does perfect 
work and is noiseless. Is easily and quickly cleaned, and does not gather 
verdigris. Requires little attention. ew 600 Gallons per hour. 
Floor space 2x4 feet. Price $70.00. 


C. L. Quinn, Mfr., North Collins, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Two 100-GALLON COPPER JACKET KETTLES, guar- 
anteed as good as new. 


H. COTTINGHAM, 
Baltimore, Md. 


‘ 
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Corn.—No change has been reported in corn for the past 
few days. State futures are quoted up to 80c. without interest 
among buyers. Maine fancy is held at 85c., with now and then 
a small packer with insignificant offerings at 8234c. Pennsyl- 
vania could be bought at 45c., delivered, for last year’s pack. 
Southern pack is not wanted at any price. New York State 
goods are held at 65c. The market is more or less overloaded 
with poor stock which will need to be cleared out before much 
buoyancy develops. 

Asparagus.—There is no change in the situation. Dealers 
refuse to make concessions on the comparatively small stocks of 
spot goods, and packers are not accepting orders for future pack, 
subject to opening prices, as liberally as they have done in past 
years. It is still very questionable how large the pack will be, 
and for that reason packers are extremely cautious. 

Salmon.—The market is unchanged. Red Alaska is held 
at $1.07%4 here, though $1.05 will buy. There is little move- 
ment, though considerable inquiry is reported which is expected 
to create increased activity a little later. Holders are firm in 
their views and refuse to make concessions for the sake of 
securing business, though even now reduced quotations would 
no doubt bring out moderately liberal offers. Other varieties 
are unchanged. The scarcity of chinook keeps that firm. 
Sockeye is in small supply and held quiet. 

Sardines.—The market is unchanged, with holders firm in 
their views and caring little about selling their stock. It is 
apparent that there will be a shortage before the next pack is 
ready for delivery, and the situation thus created is relied upon 
to force advanced quotations. 

Fruits. —The market is unchanged. It is a month early to 
say much about fruits, but it is apparent that as soon as demand 
begins the shortage will cause an advance in prices. Peaches 
and apricots are especially scarce and high values are antici- 
pated. No interest attaches to other varieties. HvuDSON. 


AT THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 
The Dodge One-Piece Metallic Cap, for the Hermetic Sealing of 
Glass Packages, Won Its Greatest Victory. 

It received the enthusiastic indorsement of every Packer 
present. Those who had used it were outspoken in its praise. 
All who saw its practical demonstration on the DopGE NEw 
SELF-ADJUSTING CAPPING MACHINE were surprised at its per- 
fact seal and adaptability in meeting the requirements of the 
PuRE Foop LAw. 

Besides the regular Dodge closure used extensively by the 
pickling and jam trade, other forms of value to the packer are, 
namely: 

The DopGE Cork Lined and Cap for 
crown finish bottles; will not blow off before, during or after 
processing. 

The Dopcr JELLY TUMBLER Cap, with narrow rim, seal- 
ing neatly on a rounded rim of a tumbler. 

The DopGE REPLACEABLE MusTARD Cap, with spoon 
accommodation. 

The DopGE Process Cap, for light syrup, "fruits, re- 
quiring the bath; allows of venting the package while procuring 


_ a replaceable seal on the lever principle that can be used over 


and over again. 

The DopGE PRINCIPLE of closing receptacles of all kinds 
is undoubtedly the most perfect system ever invented, and of 
immense value to the Canning and Preserving Industry. 

Samples sent upon application. 

19 Label St., 


THE DODGE METALLIC CAP CO., Nov. 


HOWARDS’ SYSTEM OF CAPPING 


Is now used by hundreds of canners whom you will 
know, and why not? Our price is so reasonable 
that every house can afford to buy. J/Are you 
having trouble capping cans with 2 7-16 inch open- 
ings? Just drop us a llne, and we will show you 
how easy it is to cap large mouth cans. [Our 
booklet will interest the man that thinks, buys, 
and plans for a canning factory. WRITE FOR IT. 


Don’t Buy an Engine or Boiler 
UNTIL YOU GET OUR PRICES. 


M. E. HOWARD’S ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


There are no better Pea 
Cleaners and Graders than 
the ‘‘ Eureka’’, they are 
kept right up to date. 
The ‘‘Eureka’’ Pumpkin & Tomato > 
is the most improved & efficient machine built. 
The ‘‘Eureka’’ Can Filler has great capac- 
ity and does its work perfectly. 
Look these Machines up before purchasing 
others. 


hoon The S. Howes Co. 
Works, 


SPECIAL AGENTS IN THE EAST FOR : 


The Sprague Canning 
Machinery 

“Hawkin’ s”’Continuous Capper, 3 
“Jersey Queen” Filler, 


ht Model “M” Corn Cutter, 
it is used Corn Cookers, Silkers, 
in a Can- and all 
MACHINES FOR CANNING 
ning Factory 
PURPOSES. 


I Sell ‘it. 


A 608 page Catalogue 
for the asking. 


Cans, Shooks, 
Solder, Crates, 
Climax Flux, 
“Lockwood” 
Gas Machines. 
Tools, and Etc., Etc. 


Dont worry, 
ask me, I'll 
get it for 


SECOND HAND 
CANNING MACHINERY. 


My Motto:—— 
The Buyer Must be Satisfied. 


q 
q 
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THE PERFECTED 


PHINNEY STRING BEAN 


WAS SHOWN 
IN ACTUAL OPERATION 
TWO HOURS DAILY 
AT MACHINERY HALL 


DURING THE 
BUFFALO CONVENTION 


Canners’ Engineering Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


ASK FOR PROPOSITION. 
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BEETS and 


PACK YOUR 


IN BUCKLINITE COATED CANS AND PRESERVE THEIR 


Natural COLOR and FLAVOR 


NO CHANGE IN YOUR MACHINERY OR METHODS 


| 
The same can you have always used, except that it is coated on © 
the inside, which prevents metal action and its consequences— _ 


the bleaching of fruits or vegetables. 


NATIONAL CANNING AND CO. 
Boston and Hudson Streets - - - BALTIMORE 
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CONVENTION 


——— OF THE ———— 


‘ 


Atlantic States Packers’, Western Packers’ Canned Goods, National Canned 


Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ and the Machinery 


and Supplies’ Associations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., February 11th to 16th, 1907. 


MACHINERY EXHIBIT. 


Headquarters, Iroquois Hotel—All Meetings Held There—One of the Largest Attendances Ever 


Had—Interesting and Valuable Work Done in the Associations—Dr. Wiley’s Important 


Instructions—The Atmosphere Cleared On Pure Food Questions—A New 


National Association of Packers of Pure Foods; Its Intents and 


Purposes—Some Instructions On Labeling and Other 
Matters Which Must Be Observed. 


ONG before the appointed time for the opening of the great 
Buffalo Convention of the canned goods interests the van- 
guard of the great host that was to attend these meetings began 
pouring into the hotel headquarters and every passing hour in- 
creased the crowd. Steadily the march kept up until Tuesday 
morning, when it was found there had assembled in this city of 
Buffalo men engaged in every branch of the food preserving 
business and from every section of our vast country and Can- 
ada. There were canned goods packers of every descrip- 
tion—fruit packers from California, Maryland and Michigan; 
vegetable packers from every section; fish packers from Maine; 
Molasses packers from Mississippi and Louisiana; packers from 
the North, the South, the East and the West; we should rather 
say of these that they were ‘‘canners.’’ There were pickle men 
from every point of the compass, makers of preserves, jams, 
jellies, catsups, condiments and every line of fo_d specialty, 
and as for brokers—there was a host of them, representing all 
these lines and some others, and from every section of North 
America. The machinery and supply men were there in force, 
and they brought with them the most interesting display of 
mechanical devices ever shown at any Convention. There were 
new machines on the floor of Machinery Hall which surprised 
and interested the visiting canners and all who saw them, and 
there were supplies of every kind in profusion. 

In many respects this was the most notable meeting ever 
held, and this is probably due to the action of the Pure Food 
Law and the interest in its operations. Possibly, without excep- 
tion, every packer in the business was doubtful on one or many 
points of this law, and no one felt confident in going ahead with 
business under the new conditions until he had been fully 
informed, or at least satisfied on these points. 

This information they came to Buffalo to fini out, and they 
did not go away disappointed. In one short day the entire 


cloud of doubt was dispersed and the entire atmosphere greatly 
cleared. Dr. Wiley was largely responsible for this good work, 


but he was ably assisted by Dr. Frear, of the Food Standards 
Committee of Washington, and by Mr. Allen, of the Kentucky 
Experiment Station. These gentlemen explained as fully as in 
their power all the misunderstandings of the packers; in fact, it 
was notable that they answered all the questions that the visit- 
ing packers had ready for them before they could be asked. 
And we believe all who heard Dr. Wiley have changed their 
opinion of him, for formerly they had an inclination to consider 
him as opposing them at every step, but he proved to them all 
that his aim in life was to assist them, to do all in his power to 
help them. As he says, his object is not to destroy, but to 
build up, and he has the highest regards for the industry. In 
the following pages will be found matters of vital importance to 
every one in the industry, and, though long, a careful reading 
will benefit every one, even those who heard the addresses. 

For effective work—for having done something—the Buffalo 
Convention of 1907 is far ahead of all previous Conventions. 


Pure food matters were put into acceptable shape; a suitable 


guarantee was devised and adopted, one which is suitable to 
both buyer and seller; a new National Association of Canners 


’ was organized and perfected along broad and economical lines, 


and the industry testified before the world that it stood for what 
was best in all things, that its aim would always be to give the 
people the cleanest, the best and the most wholesome foods at 
all times and at all places. It was a great Convention in point 
of numbers; great in the amount of work it did for the better- 
ment of the entire industry, and it did work that will do more 
to increase the consumption of canned goods than any meeting 
ever held before. Its officers are to be congratulated for their 
zeal and arduous work, but more particularly for what they 
have accomplished; the machinery men for the splendid exhibit 
they made. 

The following report is complete in- detail, just as it tran- 
spired at the meetings, word for word, with nothing omitted. 
It is given to the industry now while the interest is hot—while 
it is news, as it should be, and we advise a careful reading. 
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CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


We wish to announce that we will offer to the 
trade for the Season of 1907 a Perfect Corn 
Husking Machine with a capacity from 75 to 
100 tons per day. 

It husks the corn perfectly, regardless of size, 
does 50% better work than average hand labor. 
It is simple in construction, is thoroughly practi- 
cal and can be operated by unskilled labor. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE CONOVER MACHINE CO., 


229 LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


CANNING 


UEEN ANNE CORN COOKER 


Having bought lately the contents of 
several large canning factorys, I have 
for sale: 

HAWKINS CAPPERS, 

M. & S. UPRIGHT COOKERS, 
BURNHAM COOKERS, 
CONANT COOKERS, 

QUEEN ANNE COOKERS, 
ULLERY SILKERS, 

M. & S. SILKERS, 

MODEL M CUTTERS, 


COX TOMATO SCALDERS, 
REMINGTON TOMATO SCALDERS, 
JERSEY QUEEN TOMATO FILLERS 
M. & B. TOMATO FILLERS, 
EXHAUST BOXES, 

LARGE ROTARY PEA GRADERS, 
PEA FILLERS, 

PEA HULLERS, 

CLOSED KETTLES and 


. OPEN KETTLES, 
_ ENGINES, Ete. 


ALL OF WHICH I WILL GUARANTEE TO BE IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 


Baltimore. Md. 
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JOINT MEETINGS OF ALL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Opening of the Convention—Mayor Adam’s 
Welcome—Presidents’ Replies and Ad- 
dresses—The Pure Food Instructions. 


Cc. M. Fenton—Gentlemen, if you will kindly come to order, we 
will open our proceedings. 

My friends, we assemble here today from all parts of the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes. We represent a modern industry, with some 3,200 plans, having 
an invested capital of some $94,000,000, giving about 64,000 people 
healthful employment, and producing about $140,000,000.00 worth of 
goods annually. 


I quote these figures from the Census of Manufactures of 1905, as 
compiled by the Department of Commerce and Labor. This does not 
include the market gardeners, farmers, fruit growers and fishermen 
who furnish us our raw material, nor the canning machinery and sup- 
ply men, whose brains are kept busy inventing new sanitary and labor- 
saving devices to help us better our products. 


The machinery men and can maufacturers also employ a large 
army of people and have large invested capital. We are proud, I am 
sure, to be connected with this modern industry that furnishes so much 
healthful employment and produces wholesome food available at all 
seasons of the year. 

The new Food and Drug Law is a good measure, and we are to 
learn at this convention from some of our Government representatives 
more about its enforcement and regulations, that we may comply with 
the rulings and standards determined best by the Commission. 

Your local committee has endeavored to please you in every way, 
in providing proper hotel accommodations for all, sufficient space to 
display and power to run all the machinery; entertainments during the 
week, and planned trips to points of interest in’ Buffalo and nearby 
points. I trust that every one will feel the warmth of our hospitality. 
notwithstanding the fact that we are in the midst of winter. 

We are fortunate in having with us this morning an esteemed fel- 
low-citizen, the Hon. J. N. Adam. It is with pleasure I introduce His 
Honor, Mayor Adam, of Buffalo, who will welcome you to our beauti- 
ful city. (Applause.) 


MAyor ADAM’S WELCOME. 


Mayor Adam—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the National Con- 
vention of Fruit and. Vegetable Packers and Allied Associations: I 
thank you for your reception, and with great pleasure I greet you on 
the morning of the anniversary of the.birth of one of the two greatest 
names in American history. (Applause.) 

I was beginning to find it interesting (interesting isn’t quite the 
right word, but it is the best I can think of at the moment) to have 
something fresh to say on every occasion when I, as Mayor, was called 
upon to speak and to welcome a convention. The idea occurred to me 
that I ought to keep on hand a lot of canned speeches. I have had a 
thousand of the choicest varieties put up; each tin contains one entire 
speech. The utmost care has been taken in the selection and prepara- 
tion of the contents, and every tin has been labeled according to the 
Pure Food Law, and has been saldered on the outside. The idea has 
been protected by patents, and territorial rights may be acquired on 
favorable terms. Washington, D. C., is not for sale. Buffalo, N. Y., will 
be retained by the patentee. There are various grades of canned elo- 
quence, all being of the highest grade of excellence. Some are 
peaches, figuratively speaking, of course. Others are so well preserved 
that sixty years from now they will be as fresh as if they were newly 
canned. Some are patriotic, others pious, others jocular, others senti- 
mental, others statistical, others constructive, others destructive. All, 
of course, are delicious, whether served hot or cold. A special brand is 
that of City Canners, being a line of canned speeches suitable for muni- 
cipal use. Surely this entitles me to honorary membership in your as- 
sociation. 

(Mayor Adam _ here produces sealed sardine can and 
proceeds to open the same, and takes’ therefrom, a_ piece 
of paper.) (Laughter and applause.) You would not suspect 
so great a speech could be preserved in so small a can. It is for 
sardines—the can, not the speech. Here is the sample: “In this world 
of constant endeavor to succeed, some can and some can’t. You can. 
This is not cant. It is a mere introductory comment on those who 
succeed, for all canners can and most of them do. There is something 
so canny about canners that they seem at times almost uncanny. But 
there is a genuine pleasure in welcoming this gathering of the canniest 
canners. Our city extends to you a hearty greeting. Almost a year ago, 
among the suggestions received by me from citizens, was one in favor 
of a flock of municipal goats. I thought at the time that it was written 
by a friend of public health. I realize now that it was from a friend of 
the canners, who felt that no garbage reduction plant could equal a 
herd of goats in disposing of venerable cans. Just why a tin can is the 
favorite dessert of a goat I suppose none but tin canners can tell. 

Be sure to enjoy yourselves here. I know that you can. I suppose 
some of you know that some others can can—but not in Buffalo. 

I fear the brands of my canned speeches become mixed. That last 
sentence belongs in the clubbrand and not the convention brand. How- 
ever, I know that you all will feed assured of our joy over your presence, 
and our desire that your sojourn may be, indeed, a delight and your 
convention a great success. Whatever you do, don’t get canned—at 
least not before the sun goes down. The sun, as you know, is setting 
quite early in’ Buffalo now. If you wish to verify this you can. But by 
sunlight or moonligt, Buffalo welcomes you, one and all. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fenton—Gentlemen and ladies, we have with us today Mr. 


George G. Bailey, President of the Atlantic States Packers’ Association. 
It is my pleasure to introduce Mr. Bailey to you. (Applause.) 


The honor of occupying a position that brings most logically with 
it the responsibility of acknowledging the kind wishes and most cordial 
greeting of the citizens of Buffalo, as expressed by my predecessor, its 
most honored citizen, is fully appreciated’ by the speaker, but the 
responsibility of attempting to appropriately express for four vigorous 
Associations their obligations after listening to the eloquent words of 
Mayor Adam are almost overwhelming. In fact, the expressions of good 
feeling, of cordiality, of hospitality, have been showered so profusely 
upon the members of the Associations, since Buffalo was contemplated 
as our Convention City for 1907, that the response, instead of being 
presented singly by one speaker, should have been presented as a 
chorus by the allied Presidents. 

Many cities presented most cordial invitations to the Associations 
to meet with them, and the Committee in charge improve this oppor- 
tunity to express their appreciation of all such invitations. Prominent 
among those in competiiton, ladies and gentlemen, for the honor of 
your presence was Buffalo. Its accessibility, its Convention Hall, its 
entertaining disposition, and to what extent its entertaining disposi- 
tion would crystalize into dollars, for, like all good things, Conventions 
cost money, were all considered. In fact, Buffalo was, with many other 
cities, weighed in the balance—and during this time, what of Buffalo? 
At first represented by its efficient Chamber of Commerce, but later, 
as competition waxed warm, by a self-organized Committee of Western 
New York business men interested in the welfare of Buffalo, and in 
securing for Buffalo a Meeting of the Canners of the United States, it 
left no stone unturned, no argument not presented, no work undone, 
to bring to fruition its desires. It is unnecessary to say that the efforts 
of the Committee were crowned with success, and that Buffalo was 
chosen, and, judging from the expressions of contentment on the faces 


GEO. G. BAILEY 


of this audience, evidently the selection meets your approval. 


Speaking for the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association, it 
is only necessary, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mayor, for me to state that 
to them is due, in perhaps the largest measure, the influence that 
brings us to Buffalo in Convention today; having bowed to the prefer- 
ence of the Atlantic States Packers’ Association last year, their wishes 
this year were paramount, and Buffalo was their choice. 


In this connection I desire also to speak a word for the members 
of the Machinery and Supplies Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Brokers (not but what they are able to speak for themselves )— 
no one will doubt their ability in this line, but Buffalo was their 
choice from the first; like the balance of the world, they had all heard 
of the “Buffalo breeze.”’ While under ordinary conditions the mem- 
bership of these societies would not be averse to relying on their own 
supply of this article, still in a six-day “go” they appreciated the 
necessity of a good artificial supply of this commodity, and Buffalo was 
a favorite with them from the start. 

From these statements of fact, Mr. Mayor, you can readily see how 
your city will gain for a week a large number of most loyal citizens— 
citizens who come to you for discussion of questions of moment, for 
the interchange of opinions, for the grasp of the hand of friendship, 
for recreation, and last—but to the Machinery Men and Brokers not 
least—for trade and barter. 

We desire, Mr. Chairman, to extend to your city, through His Excel- 
lency the Mayor the hearty thanks of the membership of the Joint 
Associations, for the cordial greeting extended to them; to the Chamber 
of Commerce for their efforts in our behalf, and especially, Mr. Chair- 
man, do we desire to express in fullest measure our thanks to the 
Local Committee, whose efforts toward the success of the meeting have 
been untiring and must continue until the close of the session. 

Mr. Fenton—Gentlemen and ladies, we will now listen to Mr. 
Bailey, who will now conduct our business session, and we will hear 
from the various presidents. :. 
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THIS PAGE TELLS ABOUT THE 


MONITOR WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER AND WASHER. 
UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST MACHINES OF THEIR TYPE EVER BUILT. 


QOL BLANCHER 


MONITOR WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER. 


Every one interested in Washing and Blanching 
Peas, will do well to read the testimonials below, for 
they show the satisfaction with which the MONITOR 
WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER AND WASHER are 
received. No equal of these machines has ever been 
produced, and we can demonstrate on your own floors, 
that they surpass any machines now on the market. 


HUNTLEY MBG. CO., 
« SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN:—We cannot speak too bighly of the Pea Blanchers and Washers 
you sold us this season. They work admirably all the time. The peas are blanched 
and cooled much more uniform and better than can possibly be done in the old way. 


Yours truly, BuRT OLNEY CANNING Co. 


FREEHOLD, N. J., Oct. 9th, 1906. 


ALBION, N. Y., Oct. 14th, 1906. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


het nha le este your favor of recent date, I will say that all the 
Blanchers purchased of you have been operated throughout the present season with 
entire satisfaction tome. I do not know how you could improve them. 

Yours truly, Jos. BRAKELY. 


"UNION MILLS, MD., Sept. 29th, 1906. 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO., 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN:—Replying to yours of the 26th, beg to say that we-have in use two of 
your Monitor Pea Blanchers and it gives us pleasure in recommending this machine 
to the Pea Packing Industries of the country. They are without a question of a doubt 
the best Blanchers that we have ever had or have ever seen. Wishing you continued 
success in your enterprise, we are, Yours truly, B. F. SHRIVER Co. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 29th, 1906. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—Answering your letter of Sept. 26th, we are well pleased with the 
results obtaine 1 by using your Monitor Pea Blanching Machine this past season in the 
blanching of our peas. We consider it an improvement over ae we have ever 
used for this purpose, both in the capacity it has as well as to the results obtained, 
being very satisfactory. Respectfully yours, H.C HemiInGway & Co. 


HUNTLEY MBG. CO., 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN'—Replying to your letter of the 76th inst., would state the four 
Blanching Machines we bought of you gave us excellent satisfaction; they have large 
capacity. Yours truly, WINTERS & PROPHET. 


WINTHROP, MINN., Sept. 26th, 1906. 


MT. Morris, N. Y., Sept. 29th, 1906. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN:—After using other makes of Pea Blanchers with very little satisfao- 
tion, we decided to try a Monitor, and fora perfect Blancher it comes the nearest of 
any we know of, and take great pleasure in recommending it to anyone who may 
have occasion to use a machine of this character. 

Respectfully, WINTHROP CANNING Co. 
HUNTLEY MPG. CO., BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., Oct. 1st, 1906. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN:—Replying to your inquiry of the 26th, would say we had a very 
short run in which to try the Monitor Blancher bought from you, but it proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, and fully equal in capacity to what it was recommended to do. 

Yours very truly, H. P. CANNON. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—Your letter received and will say the Blancher did cxcellent work 
for us, and we recommend it to others. Yours truly, COHOCTON CANNING Co. 


ConocTon, N. Y., Sept. 26th, 1906. 


OWING TO THE LARGE NUMBER OF ORDERS ALREADY RECEIVED IT IS 


ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


FOR US TO HAVE YOUR ORDER NOW TO INSURE DELIVERY WHEN WANTED. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., 


Silver Creek, 


New York. 
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PRESIDENT BAILEY’s ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Before calling your attention to some of the subjects that it 
seems to the speaker might be well to consider while in Convention 
this year, a short resume of the conditions that have prevailed affect- 
ing our industry may be interesting. 

About the time of our last year’s session tomatoes were largely in 
the hands of speculators, the market was feverish, transactions 
confined, so far as distributors were concerned, to immediate require- 
ments and a disposition on the part of such packers as still held stock 
to sell at a few cents per dozen under speculators’ price’. There 
were just enough held by packers and others outside the bréastworks 
to supply the market long enough to bring disaster to the large hold- 
ers; the price fell to almost, if not quite, a normal one, and tomatoes 
went again into consumption. A fair volume of business during the 
balance of the year left considerable of a carry-over, which, on account 
of something less than a normal pack in 1906, was practically taken 
from first hands with the 1906 pack before the first of the year, leav- 
ing the market today in as healthy a condition as it has been in many 
years. 

The story of peas for the year, while connected with no financial 


- tragedy, still has been interesting. A pack of choice quality, due largely 


to favorable climatic conditions, following a small carry-over, leaves 
the market today on this item in, perhaps, better condition than in 
some years, particularly on the cheaper grades, there being compara- 
tively none in first hands, and only light stocks of any grade in the 
hands of distributors. 

Refugee and Wax Beans--Comparatively a short pack for two 
years leaves nothing to be said except that the market is bare. 

Corn.—The least said about this distressedly, overgrown member 
of the family the better. There is no particular hope for this item 
just at present, except, perhaps, in the higher grade, and many of 
the packers of this quality do not seem to have sufficient confidence in 
the situation to ask a fair price for their product. To the packer 
of this single item there seems but little encouragement, large quan- 
tities of the so-called standard quality being offered at a price less 
than cost to produce. 

This practically covers the conditions on the “Big Four” items of 
the vegetable list. ‘There is good demand for the balance of the line; 
also for small fruits, etc. The market is decidedly a sellers’ market. 
and for anything, excepting Standard Corn, good returns should be 
realized, 


What of the future? There is one thing of which we are sure— 
higher cost of nearly every item entering into the canned product. 
With this fact in mind, and the selling of ‘futures’ upon us, it behooves 
us to be careful and make the price of our offerings right. How many 
of us know to a fraction the cost of the various items of our manufac- 
ture, and then base our offerings on the cost. Are there not those 
among us. who, irstead of keening the cost figures in view, are look- 
ing more iniently ai the price oi their competitor, and in their anx- 
iety to secure business, make figures known in sane moments to be 
ruinous. Of course, business conducted on this basis can haye but 
one ending, and that disaster. Let us use all care, then, and make 
our price iv conformity with the cost. W ‘th these few words of remin- 
iscence and suggestion, let us consider at least some of the subjects 
that this convention should consider during its session. The topic 
of greatest iterest, judging from correspondence received in referenc 
during the months recently passed, is Pure Food, as demanded in the 
act passed by Congress, something less than a year since, the stan- 
dards of purity established and the proper labeling or branding 
under the act. 


Regarding the Pure Food Law, there seems to be but one dispo- 
sition on the part of the canning trade, and that is to conform in 
every detail to its provisions. Probably no change will be necessary 
in the packing of the goods, such changes as are necessary being in 
a large measure in the proper branding or labeling of the package. 

These topics will be exhaustively treated at tomurrow’s session 
by Drs. Wiley and Frear, who have consented to address us on the 
various phases of this subject; hence suggestion on this subject is 
not called for. 


Guarantee.—The variety and kind of Guarantees against illegally 
packing or misbranding of goods that have been presented for signa- 
ture to the manufacturer since the passage of the Pure Food Act has 
been, to say the least, remarkable. The buyer of nearly every grocery 
jobbing-house in the country has apparently concluded that he could 
draw a Guarantee that would be right, with the result that nearly 
every dealer has presented for signature a Guarantee different from 
his neighbor. This, of course, is unsatisfactory to the canner, who 
has not the time, even if he had the disposition, to consider such a 
variety. He wants a guarantee to sign that is fair for the buyer and 
fair for the seller—a uniform guarantee that every canner attending 
this convention can and will indorse. After listening to a thorough 
eanvass of this subject by one competent to do it justice, one of the 
duties of this convention will be to prepare such a guarantee. There 
is no reason why it should not be a broad one, so far as the packer 
and his brands are concerned; the only question that seems to be at 
all troublesome is to provide something for the dealer, who is not a 
packer, but who trades under his own label. We know there are a few 
jobbers who successfully distribute large quantities of canned goods 
in this manner, but for the canner this method of distribution must 
eventually prove unsatisfactory, if not disastrous. To avoid all trou- 
ble of this nature, let each canner pack his goods in strict conformity 
to the Pure Food Law, label and sell them under his own label, then 
guarantee them against anything, and guarantee them for all time. 
Any packer, with a business established under these conditions, has 
but one more risk—the possible failure of crop—than the manufac- 
turer of any other staple article. It may not be possible for all of 
us in one of two years to successfully market our goods in this man- 
ner, but we should each and every one of us try at least to do so, and 
each year will see us nearer our goal, and each year nearer the inde- 
pendence we all covet. 

There is great need, gentlemen, of a National Association of Can- 


ners. An association that will be active, aggressive, progressive and 
alive to the interests of all the canners of the United States. One 
made so popular by its disposition and ability to do that every canner 
in the country would be desirous of having his name appear in the 
roll of members. At present this convention as Eastern and Western 
Associations is as near a national meeting as we have. There is no 
permanent organization which stamps as national its utterances 
and gives to its conclusions the prestige that obtains through an as- 
sociation that is in all respects thoroughly organized as a national one. 

The Western Association at present,,as I understand it, is a live, 
working institution. The Eastern organization has as an excuse for its 
existence only the duty of doing its share towards promoting an an- 
nual convention of canners. The membership are nearly all of them 
members of live state or local organizations, and the necessity for 
the existence of an Eastern Association (provided a National Associa- 
tion became popular) would not exist. 

A national organization, we believe, now exists. It was founded 
on liberal lines; possibly too liberal, inasmuch as the work required 
of it was apparently too great and too expensive for the association 
to become popular. While the speaker does not intend to lay down 
the lines for an organization such as he refers to, after an experience 
of two years at the head of the Atlantic States Packers’ association, 
he is fully impressed with the necessity of a national organization 
as above outlined, simple, but active; an association that would look 
after the interests of the packer in a thorough and energetic manner. 
We believe such an organization could be effected that would not be 
expensive to its membership, and which every canner visiting Buffalo 
would join and cheerfully contribute to its support. 

If this suggestion, gentlemen, is worthy of attention we leave it 
with you to act upon, but the speaker does not feel that he would be 
doing his duty if he lost this opportunity of recommending either an 
entire change of the present association known as The National As- 
sociation of Packers of Pure Food, with by-laws, dues, etc., modified 
so as to be made attractive to the rank and file of canners, or the 
organization of a new association along the lines suggested. 

Mr. Bailey—Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of intro- 


lL. A. SEARS 


ducing Mr. L. A. Sears, of the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Asso- 
ciation, who will deliver his own address. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sears—Ladies and Gentlemen: I found on arriving here yester- 
day morning that it was going to be a popular thing and almost a nec- 
essary requisite to have an address prepared, something that would 
read well on paper, something that you could look at. I brought my 
wife along this time, and, as she wasn’t very busy and I was, I got her 
to write me an address. (Laughter and applause.) Now, I am going to 
read it to you—it is so much easier. 

Mr. Bailey—For you or your wife? 
Mr. Sears—For me. 


‘ 


PRESIDENT SEARS’ ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

First of all, I desire to extend to you on behalf of the members of 
the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association, of which I have the 
honor of being Executive Officer, a most hearty welcome. To you, men 
and women of the East, greeting; and to you, men and women of the 
Far West, who have but recently faced the ordeal of “quake” and fire, 
we greet you, and we desire you to carry back to the brave hearts who 
have won the applause of all mankind by their fortitude and pluck, 
this greeting and God speed. I desire to send a greeting and a welcome 
to each and every one of the men and women of the great Central West, 
who have honored themselves and complimented your Executive Officer 
by your presence here today. On behalf of the Canning interest, I 
desire to extend a cordial greeting to the officers and members of the 
National Association of Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers, to the 


officers and members of the Machinery and Supply Men’s Association, - 


and to the officers and members of the National Association of Whole- 
sale Grocers. In these thrée Associations are to be found an excellent 
type of American manhood and a class of gentlemen we take pleasure 
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Ayar S Machine Company, New Jersey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., HAMILTON, On, Sele Agents for Canada. 


Send for circular describing 


FILLER 


Special 
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tomatoes before putting 


them into the cans. 
Tested for two years and 
entirely satisfactory. 


Send for reference. 
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in admitting to equal fellowship on this occasion. 

Tt is the hope of many that these occasions will definitely mark a 
step toward a better feeling and mutual understanding that will lessen 
the shock of the desperate conflict of competitive business and pave 
the way for the introduction of the community of interests that is 
predicted by some will some day prevail. 

We are here today to accomplish, if possible, that which can be 
done that we all can agree is for the largest interests of the Canning 
business. What our action is today on matters pertaining to this, our 
vast business, must be done on the broad lines of general welfare, not 
only from a standpoint of manufacturers of food products, but also 
with the deepest interest for the wholesale distributor and consumer. 

Pure, healthful food products are essential to the development of 
the highest and best achievement of the race, and if our business 
expects to stand with the permanent achievements and the necessary 
adjunct of progress and economic advancement, we must individually 
and collectively extend our moral and substantial support to the enforce- 
ment of the National and State Pure Food Regulations now in effect. 
We should use our influence to secure, so far as consistent, the modifica- 
tion of uniformity of State Laws in the several States, so as to conform 
to the National Law, and thereby eliminate misunderstandings and 
minimize confusion. 

There has been little to complain of in the methods of the packing 
and sale of canned fruits and vegetables; in fact, in our opinion, the 
canned products of the country have been as a rule pure and healthful, 
and it therefore is no hardship on the canners’ part to conform to the 
Pure Food Regulation. 

There is one matter I think we should take action on at this time 
in the way of a recommendation or memorial to Congress. At our 
Joint Association Meeting of a year ago at Atlantic City there was a 
resolution passed with seeming unanimity that containers for moist 
canned products should carry a coating equal to 2% Ibs. per base box 
14x20. This coating is much better than the ordinary Standard Plate 
heretofore in quite general use by can manufacturers, and we believe 
if adopted will be safe and efficient. 

There should be a law enacted compelling the use of a uniform 
tin plate, so that all manufacturers would be on the same working 
basis. In our opinion, we should renew our indorsement of a better 
tin plate and that effective measures be taken to have it incorporated 
a National Pure Food Law. 

INSURANCE: 

In our opinion, mutual insurance features can be, and should be, 
made a valuable feature in our organization, and some plan should be 
indorsed whereby it will become a permanent feature. 

There have been several attempts to put into effect a plan of 
insurance that would meet the approval of the canning business—I 
refer especially to the plan inculcated in the organization of the Na- 
tional Packers of Pure Canned Goods; also, the plan suggested and the 
preliminary organization perfected by the Chisholm-Scott Company. 
Both of these plans have failed, owing largely to the lack of interest on 
the part of the canners. 

There has been a plan of mutual insurance presented to us by Mr. 
Lansing B. Warren, of Chicago, that has received the indorsement of 
several canners of influence, and we respectfully request that this 
matter be taken up and referred to a committee with the view of having 
all the propositions now pending investigated and ascertain if there 
is not some way to place before this Convention a plan that would 
receive the approval and cordial support of sufficient numbers of Can- 
ners to make it a success. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
We desire to indorse the suggestion made by our most esteemed 


— co-worker, Mr. Bailey, President of the Eastern Association, on this 


subject. In order to meet the conditions that are confronting us at all 
times where concerted action is of vital importance a National Organi- 
zation is most necessary. With a popularly supported organization 
the question of mutual insurance could, in my opinion, be easily 
brought to a successful issue, and other matters of great import to the 
canning. interest could be most effectually met and disposed of. 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION: 

I am grateful to note that there is a representative delegation of 
Wholesale Grocers present at this meeting. I appreciate the fact that 
in serving the economy of distribution of canning factory products they 
are an important factor. Our interests should be, and are, largely 
mutual, and on many important questions there should be an effort 
to harmonize our relations and arrive at an equitable basis in trans- 
acting the vast volume of business that passes through this channel of 
distribution. 

MANUFACTURERS’ GUARANTEE: 

This subject has been under consideration both by packers and 
distributors, and there have developed some points on which we differ. 
We believe that the divergence of views, while vital, are honest opinions, 
and it is our hope that there may be some common grounds on which 
the matter can be settled. Mr. S. F. Hazzard has prepared a paper on 
this subject, and it is our hope that his arguments will be so conclusive 
that all doubts will be removed as to what action this Convention 
will take. We are free to say that the position of the National Whole 
sale Grocers’ Association on the question of Manufacturers’ Guarantee 
has not met the approval of your officers. However, we consider that 
a fair hearing is due this magnificent organization of gentlemen, and 
we recommend that this method be referred to the Committee of 
Canners and that this Committee be authorized to hear the argument, 
both pro and con, and report for action to this body before its adjourn- 
ment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we thank you for the honor of your presence 
here, and in doing this we desire you to feel that you have conferred 
an honor upon yourselves by identifying yourselves with a body of 
business men who have as high appreciation of the industry in which 
they are engaged as any set of men on God’s footstool, and who are 
devoting their lives to service with a small monetary consideration. 
firmly believing in the ineffable rule that “service rendered our fellow- 
men” is the basis of genuine homage and appreciation. 


We thank you. 

Mr. Bailey—We will next listen to Mr. Walter A. Frost, President 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. He will 
respond not only for his own association, but also for the Machinery 
and Supplies Association, at the request of its president, Mr. C. A. 
Suydam. We all know of the ablity of Mr. Frost to respond for any 
eg of associations, and we will listen to him with pleasure. (Ap- 
plause 


PRESIDENT Frost’s ADDRESS. 


Mr. Walter A. Frost—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I will 
very cheerfully carry out the duty put upon me, if my voice holds out. 
I think it is only fair to say to the City of Buffalo and its people that I 
did not catch this cold here. I brought it with me from Chicago, and 
in replying for Mr. Suydam, of the Machinery and Supplies Association, 
I am going to take the liberty of making him responsible for whatver 
else I may say for my own association as well as for his. 

When the presidents of the four associations that are here in joint 
convention came to Baitimore last November to take up the question of 
selecting the city in which to hold it, we found here a well organized 
committee, who seemed to know exactly what they wanted, and they 
promptly satisfied the committee that Buffalo was the place to come 
and well prepared to meet all requirements. Certainly they have car- 
ried out their promise that they made, and Buffalo, as well as the 
members of this convention are to be congratulated upon the existence 
of that committee. They might have had the services of a committee 
that would not have carried out their plans as well nor made anything 
like as good a record. After the plans were laid for this convention 
it was considered wise and courteous to extend an invitation to the 
Canners’ League of Califronia to send delegates to this convention 
This invitation was extended in proper form and the delegation is 
here. This league, together with the Western and the Atlantic Packers’ 
Association, comprise the principal packers of fruit and vegetables of 
the country. Before this session is over I hope to see the plan that 
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was started at Columbus two year ago carried out—the forming of a 
national association of canners. Such an association, together with 
the Manufacturers of Machinery, the National Brokers Association and 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association will form a powerful combination 
to work to the upbuilding of the canning industry, a powerful combina- 
tion to influence legislation where needed and favorable interpretation 
of legislation, which has already been vast. The work that has been 
done by the Manufacturers of Machinery in the past for the interest 
of the canning industry is well understood and has been well done, and 
what is necessary in the future will be equally well done. I believe 
that it is in the power of the Manufacturers of Machinery, along lines 
that are entirely legitimate, to so control the output of canned goods 
in the country that the danger of a large surplus will be entirely 
avoided, and I believe you will agree with me that it is their plain duty 
to do this. The broker, standing today, as he does, as the personal 
representative of the canner, should be considered as an integral part 
of the canners’ organization. It is his plain duty to protect the interests 
of the canner first in all cases. It is the plain duty of the broker to 
see that all contracts that pass between the canner and the wholesaler 
are plainly drawn; that all the particulars of the sale are incorporated 
in that contract, and that the same contract, word for word, is given both 
to the jobber and to the canner; that nothing is left to the understand- 
ing. The broker should remember that he should protect both parties, 
but that his first duty is to his principal, the canner. 

The two main factors working for the success of the canning in- 
dustry are the canner who produces the finished product, and the 
wholesale grocer who places it within the reach of the consumer. The 
nearer these two organizations can be brought together the better it is 
for all concerned, and when questions of mutual interest arise, com- 
mittees from these two associations may come together, discuss the 
question in all its phases and arrive at a fair conclusion. Then much 
friction would be avoided. 

The legislation passed by Congress known as the National Pure 
Food Bill, liberally interpreted. and impartially administered by those 
in charge, as it undoubtedly will be, will inspire confidence in the 
minds of the consumers of canned products and will largely increase 
the consumption. 

This law has made necessary, to protect the merchant selling 
canned goods, the Pure Food Guarntee, and this guarantee, drawn in a 
simple and proper form, would be readily signed by the canner who 
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honestly packs his goods and who truthfully labels them. The guaran- 
tee is necessary to the merchant, as he is obliged to sign such a guar- 
antee to his retail customers, and he should not be held liable for some- 
thing over which he has no control outside. You must not forget that 
a failure to sign this guarantee does not relieve of the responsibility 
of what you put in the can to the slightest degree. Some combinations 
of canners have taken action along the line of insisting that the 
packer’s name appear on all the private labels of the wholesaler. This 
action, if only one side is considered, is-entirely justifiable, as the can- 
ner should be put in the position of being called upon to stand behind 
any goods or to guarantee the contents of a can put under a private 
label, when he might be subjected to errors in the records of the whole- 
saler, especially as it might not be his pack at all. On the other side 
of the question, it is manifestly unfair to the wholesaler. Putting the 
packer’s name upon the label absolutely destroys the value of that 
private label and all the work that the jobber has gone to to establish 
it. Suppose, for example, three rival firms submit samples of the same 
variety and grade of canned goods to a retail customer, under their 
private brands, 11 of which, as is often the case, are packed by the 
same canner; it is probable that all prices named would be different. 
The retailer is quick to see the packer’s name on the label, so that he 
instantly disclaims all superiority on the part of his salesman for his 
particular brand. He not only buys the goods from the lowest-priced 
salesman, as is naturally the case, but as naturally he views with 
suspicion thereafter any prices made by the other two firms. You can 
readily see that great harm could be done from this. It should be a 
simple matter for the canner to so mark his cans that he would have 
no trouble in distinguishing his pack under any conditions. The whole- 
sale grocer has adopted the private label for two reasons; first, keen 
competition reduces his profits to a minimum on canners’ labels that 
are also in the hands of the competitors, and he must have some dis- 
tinctive point for his salesmen to talk about. Next, it enables him to 
put all the goods of one grade under the same labels and reduces very 
materially the cost of his advertising and the work of his salesmen. 
Some canners, who are strong financially, have, by extensive and con- 
stant advertising, so firmly established their brands that the whole- 
saler must handle them by force of the demand, and these canners are 
certainly entitled to every benefit in the way of profit that they can 
obtain for their work. If, then, the wholesaler does this work and 
goes to the expense of advertising, is he not entitled to the same ratio 
of profit on the work done? 

Many canners feel that if they are able to place their own labels 
in the wholesaler’s hands they have made a stronger name for them- 
selves and are placing their goods on a firmer footing than if they 
packed for private labels. Any broker who has had experience will tell 
you that it is a much simpler problem to displace a packer’s label on 
the shelves of a wholesale grocer with another label of equal quality, 
with goods of an equal quality, than it is to displace a packer who has 
been packing satisfactory goods for the buyer’s private label. No slight 
change in price, no glittering argument will have any effect upon the 
grocers. He is from Missouri, and he has to be shown, and he has to 
be shown good and hard, and even then he won’t change. I have 
tried to give you the wholesale grocer’s side of the private label ques- 
tion as the broker sees it. It is natural and right that the canner who 
assumes the burden of the risk should want to impress his individulity 
upon the public to as great an extent as possible and to make a name 
for the goods of his own brands and his own pack, and it seems to me 
that some agreement could be reached between the wholesale grocer 
and the canner whereby both sides will be treated fairly and both sides 
be paid fairly for the work that is done. The canner has the more 
difficult problems to contend with in turning out the right class of 
~goods and is certainly entitled to all the profit he can obtain. 

The question of rejection is a very grave one and the canner often 
is most unfairly treated. If, however, more care were taken when the 
sale is made in having all the specifications as to quality inserted in 
the contract, and nothing left to the understanding, much of this trouble 
would disappear. The canner is, of course, laboring under the gravest 
difficulties at times to produce what he has sold, owing to climatic and 
crop conditions, and the wholesaler should take into account all these 
conditions and give the canner the benefit of the doubt when there is 
any slight variation in quality, and if it is evident that the canner has 
done his best to honestly carry out his contract, the buyer should be 
very lenient and help him all he can, and if there is a commercial value 
to be placed upon the difference between the quality of the goods in 
the cans and as specified by the contract, the buyer should accept those 
goods with such allowance when agreed upon, based upon the original 
contract price and not based upon the market conditions at the time 
of the rejection. Some canners are taking the ground that if the 
buyer’s label is put upon their goods that the buyer should accept 
those goods at the factory and relieve the canner from any further 
responsibility. There certainly are many points in favor of the can- 
ner’s position in this matter. It is true the canner should have confi- 
dence enough in his goods and should so pack them that there could 
be no question, but it is so easy to pick flaws, as you all know, espe- 
cially on a declining market, that the canner should be absolutely pro- 
tected in cases of this kind. If a permanent board of arbitration could 
be established, for example, one-third of it drawn from the canners’ 
organization, one-third to be drawn from the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and one-third from the National Brokers’ Association, and have 
this arbitration committee sufficiently large so that it will cover the 
various sections of the country, and when questions arise three mem- 
bers, one from each association, could be drawn and the question as 
to the right to reject or accept submitted to them. Also the question 
of the difference in value between the goods and the contract quality 
required, and the matter could be easily settled and very much of the 
friction that results now could be avoided. 

One of the most difficult questions that we all have to deal with is 
the sale of futures, and many of the best informed in the business 
agree that if this could be entirely done away with it would be better 
for us all. As this is manifestly impossible, the buyer and the seller 
should do all they can to conduct their operations along safe lines. 
If the canner would be careful never to make future sales to the extent 


of over two-third of his output in an ordinary season, leaving one- 
third to be sold after the pack is completed the aggravating question 
of short deliveries would be, to a large extent, done away with and it 
would also tend to reduce the danger of over-production. The whole- 
sale grocer buys goods because he wants them and he expects right- 
fully one hundred per cent. delivery, and if he does not get it he is 
often in the embarrassing position of having to buy some other goods 
to supply this trade. I believe that if some general action could be 
taken along the lines of abolishing the pro rata contract it would help 
this matter a great deal. If the canning organizations would agree to 
sell on one of two forms of contracts, with no guaranteed delivery, only 
the honesty of the packer, or with an 100 per cent. guaranteed delivery, 
with a forfeit upon the shortage, much of this trouble would disappear. 
In the first case, with no guaranteed delivery, the jobber would be very 
careful about selling against this contract and equally careful whom he 
bought his goods from. Under the second form the canner would be 
very careful about overselling his output, and in both cases, or in 
either case, the gamble of the future business would be largely done 
away with. 

One of the weakest points in any commercial organization is the 
inability of its officers to enforce its rules and regulations. Every mem- 
ber of such organization should take such a prominent part in the 
deliberation of that organization that he will see that no rules and 
recommendations are adopted which he cannot honestly live up to. 
This is the plain duty of every membtr belonging to any commercial 
organization. 

The best interests and the best methods of increasing the canned 
goods industry is the object of all of us here assembled and we should 


try to work harmoniously to that end. (Applause.) 


Moved and seconded by James P. Olney (Rome, N. Y.) that the 
foregoing addresses be referred to a committee to be appointed by the 
Chair, the committee to report at tomorrow morning’s session, with 
such recommendations as they may see fit to make from the sugges- 
tions made in the address. Seconded and carried. 


AN IMPORTANT COMMITTEE. 


The Chairman—I will appoint as that committee the following 
gentlemen: Mr. Hazarot, Mr. Olney, Mr. Frost, Mr. Reynolds, with Mr. 
C. M. Fenton, chairman. They will meet after the adjournment of this 
meeting, take such action as they may deem fit, so as to make a prompt 
report tomorrow morning, with such recommendations as they may 
deem best, so that we may get busy with their recommendations. Is 
there anything further to come before the meeting? 

Mr. Sears—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I have been re- 
quested by the Secretary, Mr. Wylie, to make a statement regarding 
why he is touching each one of you people for a dollar. He is a little 
bashful and a little backward, and he is afraid that you boys and girls 
are thinking possibly that he is knocking down. Well, now, I know 
Mr. Wylie very well, and I ‘want to assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that every dollar of that money will be properly applied. It is simply 
a matter of revenue, and he thought as we are all easy it would be an 
easy way of getting it. We need the money, and every single son, sis- 
ter, mother or brother of us is going to pay the dollar, if we are going 
to get the benefits and compliments and good we expect to extend you 
here from this convention. This badge you will get will entitle you to 
everything that is going. 

One thing more, we have another sensitive lot of gentlemen here 
who are very fearful they will be implicated in this “hold-up.” I want 
to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, all of-you, the Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association haven’t got a thing to do with it. We don’t expect 
to give them one single cent of it, and they haven’t authorized a single 
cent of it, so that don’t you worry about their getting a cent of it. 
We have use for every dollar. 

I want to make an announcement with reference to the Brokers’ 
Association. I want to announce the preliminary meeting of the Brok- 
ers’ Association will be held this afternoon at four o’clock, instead of 
Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock, as stated in the program. It 


.Will be held at the Brokers’ Headquarters. 


Mr. Bailey—We will have the meeting over at four, and then the 
machinery will be in operation, and we can all go there and see the 
exhibits. We will now stand adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. L. A. Sears, President Western Packers’ Canned Goods Associa- 
tion, acted as Chairman. 

The Chairman—Ladies and Gentlemen: The honor of -presiding at 
this afternoon’s session has been conferred upon your humble servant. 
The first item upon the program will be an address, or paper, by Pro- 
fessor Duckwall, on the subject set forth in the program, “Steriliza- 
tion and Hermetically Sealing, an Agency for Keeping and the Preser- 
vation of Fruits and Vegetables Indefinitely.” 

Before calling Professor Duckwall forward, I want to enlarge on 
my information regarding the conduct of the machinery exhibit and 
the official badge, for which you are to pay one dollar. The employes 
of the machinery men are entitled to a season’s pass, which will be 
furnished by the exhibitor, as they are not required to have a button 
or badge. There is a complimentary ticket that the local committee 
expects to give to the officials of Buffalo and to the contributing sub- 
scribers to the local fund that enables them to bring this convention 
here; and there is also another ticket of admission, which is good for 
one admission only, and which will be given to the people who decline 
to pay the dollar, and the names of those people who have these admis- 
sions—because they declined to pay the dollar—will be inscribed on the 
roll of honor. (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, I desire to introduce to you Professor Duckwall, 
of the National Canners’ Laboratory. (Applause.) 

Professor Duckwall—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: I wish to announce that this is not a canned speech; it is 
fresh. I have had no opportunity to can it; but if you desire to can it, 
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you may. Some of the speeches delivered this morning were canned, 
and, since there is no dating law required, you can accept them as they 
were given to you. The subject under consideration is “The Steriliza- 
tion and Hermetically Sealing, an Agency for Keeping and the Preser- 
vation of Fruits and Vegetables Indefinitely.” 

Sterilization means barrenness; it means that there are no germs, 
that there is nothing that will cause putrification or fermentation, and 
which depends upon whether the can has been given sufficient time to 
kill these bacteria, if it is to be pronounced perfectly sterile. A great 
many canned goods put up by our friends are not perfectly sterile, 
and they have considerable trouble with them, and it has been our 
business to investigate those troubles at the National Canners’ Labor- 
atory. I have great admiration for the gentlemen who are seated before 
me. I look into your faces and I see many friends—friends who have 
contributed their money to the maintaining of an institution at Aspin- 
wall, Pa., for the investigation of all your troubles, for the furnishing 
of advice to you on all important subjects, advice which you can rely 
upon as being true; advice which you know is not hampered by any 
private interests or by any corporations of any branch, whether it be 
machinery, tin-plate or can maker; we simply give you the truth, and 
the remarks we have to make to you today are made without any 
biased opinion. Sterilization depends upon the length of time which 
you have given your canned goods and upon the character of the pas- 
sage. If you do not use sufficient heat to kill the bacteria, your cans 
will spoil; you will have flat sours or swells; if your cans are not per- 
fectly coated with tin you are liable to have perforation. The reason 
that some canned goods will keep one year by a certain process and 
will not keep the next year by the very same process, is due to various 
conditions. Those of you who have studied the theory of involution 
know that new species are making their appearance in the vegetable 
kingdom. We have evidence in science that there is a new species of 


primrose, sprung from old species, and it is entirely new. We know. 


that in the bacterial kingdom that new species have made their ap- 
pearance. We know that a certain epidemic of spoilage occurs in differ- 
ent parts of the country in some years, and that other parts of the 
country are not thus affected. We find it in diseases in the same way 
in certain localities. Typhoid will sweep over the country; in another 
place diphtheria will sweep over the community; in another part of the 


PROF. E. W. DUCKWALL. 

world cholera will appear as a plague. It may appear in one year and 
the following it will not appear. Whether it is due to climatic condi- 
tions or new species of bacteria as the cause of spoilage in products 
we cannot say postively, but we believe these epidemics come, as such. 
We cannot, therefore, recommend for any one product a sterilizing pro- 
cess which can be depended upon from one year to another. You might 
one year heat your product to a certain degree for a certain length of 
time and keep it perfectly, and the next year the same process would 
be sufficient, and you would be troubled with flat sours and swells. 
So that the only way to detrmine whether the can is perfectly ster- 
ilized or not is by scientific methods, by use of the microscope during 
the time the canning season is on. If, however, all bacteria are de- 
stroyed in a can, it may be pronounced perfectly sterile, and if the 
package is perfect, if there is no leak, if the tin-plate is good, it will 
keep indefinitely. There is, therefore, no need for any dating law. 

The canner who puts up in years of plenty and carries over into 
years of scarcity, is a benefactor of the heman race. If he is able to 
sterilize the product it makes it possible for him to carry it over 
from one year to another. It seems to me that there must be some im- 
provement over present methods of sterilization. New species are mak- 
ing their appearance, and in the canning of corn particularly it is be- 
coming more difficule to perfectly sterilize it. We have found that 65 
minutes at 250 degrees Fahrenheit has answered the purpose pretty 
well. Some people have reportd that even this temperature has proved 
inadequate in certain places. Now, where ‘is the limit? Shall it be 70 
minutes, 75 or 80, or shall we look to new methods? 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that we must discover some other means 
of sterilizing certain products. There are only two methods open to 
our investigation; one is a method whereby corn might be sterilized 
while it is being shaken; and when I speak of this I speak of it as in 
purely a scientific spirit, not to the advantage of any corporation, but 


simply to place the matter before you, as it is one which I think you 
will have to consider. It is a true scientific principle if you continually 
stir anything in cooking you get a uniform cook. Isn’t that right? 
The housewife, when she puts anything in the kettle, she keeps stirring 
it over and over, at the same time sterilization is a true scientific prin- 
ciple. Neither is what has been called a discontinuance or intermittent 
process. It opens a field for investigation. We know that if a certain 
produce is heated beyond the boiling point the first time and then put 
away and kept in a moderately cool place, that in that time spores of 
the bacteria will devlop, and a second heating will kill those bacteria 
at a very much lower temperature than would be likely in one opera- 
tion. The great difficulty with this is that it must not be put into a 
place where it will spoil in the meantime, and the thing must be worked 
out carefully. Anyone who would jump into an experiment of that 
kind on an extensive scale would be taking great chances, but it is 
scientifically correct. If our tinplate is good and we sterilize our 
product carefully and thoroughly, we shall have no fear of spoilage, 
and that brings me to an interesting part of my discussion this after- 
noon—tinplate. American genius is capable of almost anything. I 
have been investigating how much tin would be necessary to plate 
63 square inches, and I find that it can be done with about six ounces. 
Now, the tinplate which is being used is on a two-pound basis, and we 
found from several hundred analyses in the laboratory that it falls as 
low as a pound and one-half to the box, and the possibilities are that it 
can be plated with six ounces. Now, if you don’t stop the tendency to 
put on less and less plate, you will get into serious trouble. Discolora- 
tion will result, perforation will result, and perforation means ptomaine 
poisoning and for certain goods being condemned, as germs here and 
there, eaten in a state of decomposition, you are liable to have a case 
of ptomaine poisoning to contend with, and there you meet the food 
law at once. 

You have a standard right now, in circular 19, and that standard 
shows that the minimum amount of plate shall be 2.106 to a box 14x20, 
112 sheets. That isn’t a law, that is a definition for the courts. All 
standards, whether they be for food products, spices, baking powders, 
canned goods, preserves or for tin plate are not laws; they are simply 
definitions for the courts, and if at any time a case is brought into a 
court, the judge can call for the United States standard, and if the 
product does not conform to that standard it is illegal. I was one who 
did more to get that standard established than any other man con- 
nected with the industry. I appeared before the committee appointed 
by Secretary Wilson to fix standards, and I laid before that committee 
the information which I had obtained from exhaustive analytical work 
in the laboratory, and I told them the troubles which were besetting 
the packers, and they wrote the packers all over the country, asking 
them for their opinion, and they had before them a stack of letters, 
probably 50 or 75 different canners, all clamoring for better tin plate. 
I told the committee that the variation we had found was about a half 
pound to the box, and we want to get a two-pound plate and that it 
would be necessary to have a two and one-half pound standard, so; 
instead of saying a two and one-half pound standard, they simply said 
that the minimum amount that shall be found on any part of the tin, 
either in can or blocks, shall be 2.016 pounds to the box. That means 
if you use a can which shall comply with that standard, it must be 
made of tin plate of about two and and one-half pounds to the box. 
Now, you may not this year use a can made from tin plate so highly 
coated; you may not get into any trouble, but if you will remember 
in the years gone by, I have given you some good advice and I know 
you have taken it. I told you that saccharine was a substance which 
was a fraud and a deceit, and I wrote it in black and white, and sent 
it all over the country, and I said that it was a substance that might 
be injurious to health, and I advised you to quit using it, and you did, 
and today you are glad of it. I wrote to you and told you that you 
should not use any sulphite, because it reduced the red blood corpuscles 
in the blood, and, therefore, it was a substance which might possibly 
be declared injurious, and today you are glad you quit using it. I told 
you the truth. I am telling you the truth today. Gentlemen, you have 
this standard, which is 2.016; I advised you to use two pound or two 
and one-half pound plate, and you don’t need to go to Congress to ask 
for any law, for you won’t get it; there are lobbyists there who will 
contend against you. All you need do is to leave it to the standard 
which you already have. It isn’t a law; it is a definition which may 
at any time be made into a law by the ruling of any judge. 

The canned goods packers of America are in a peculiar position; 
you are in a unique position; you have nothing to fear from any food 
law that may be passed. The national government is your friend. The 
authorities in the Bureau of Chemistry and the Department of Agri- 
culture are your friends, because you are using the product of the 
farmer, and they, therefore, feel like encouraging you in every way 
possible. Dr. Wiley is a friend of the canners. I believe it firmly, and 
you will find that Dr. Wiley, who will address you tomorrow, is a 
friend of the canners. Dr. Wiley proved that he was a friend of the 
canners by feeding to the young men nothing but canned goods—I refer 
to the young men whom he was experimenting on in Washington. 

In summing up, then, would advise you to experiment, or have 
experiments conducted on new lines for sterilization. I would advise 
you to secure a tin plate for your cans which will conform to the 
standard in Circular 19. Pack your goods absolutely pure. Stick to 
that idea all through this coming year and the years to follow, and 
you need have no fear for any national pure food law. Any time any 
of you need any advice on those subjects I will be only too pleased to 
give it to you. Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind attention. 
(Applause.) 

‘The Chairman—Ladies and Gentlemen: The next paper on the 
program is to be given by Mr. W. R. Roach, of Hart, Michigan. Mr. 
Roach has not arrived in the city, or if he has we are unable to find 
him, and, for that reason, we will, for the time being, pass this fea- 
ture of the program. While waiting for Mr. Roach I desire to call 
upon the representatives of the Pacific Coast, who, I understand, are 
with us to give us a little talk, and I therefore would ask if Mr. Lovell 
is in the audience? If he is I would like to have him come forward. 
(Applause.) 
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CALIFORNIA INVITATION. 

Mr. Lovell—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: When Mr. Sears spoke 
to you this morning he had a very decided advantage of me, inasmuch 
as he had his wife with him to write out his speech. If I had known 
that I was going to be on the program I would have brought my wife; 
but I left her in California. 

In regard to coming out to California, I have the honor and the 
pleasure to be the bearer of an invitation to you all from our League 
on the Coast, and while we are bleeding out there, I want you all to 
know that we are not all dead by a good deal, and before two years 
shall roll around I am in*hopes that we will be in a position to extend 
to you a regular California welcome, and I sincerely hope that you 
will accept of our invitation and be with us on the Coast in 1909. 

Possibly we cannot show you as many attractions as you have here 
in the East, but we will do the very best we can for you, and, as I 
said before, I sincerely hope you will give this invitation most careful 
consideration, and finally agree to accept it. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

The Chairman—As I understand it, Mr. Jacobs, also of California, 
is in the audience. We would like to have him come forward and we 
would like to hear from him. 

Mr. Jacobs—Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: I am 
somewhat in the same position of our friend Lovell, and, in addition 
thereto, when the Chairman announced this morning that Mr. Frost 
was in a position to speak for a great many different associations, I 
hoped that he would speak for our State Cannérs’ League from Califor- 
nia, as he certainly was competent to do so. 

We participate with you gentlemen in this convention, and our 
canners in California are with you. We hope the suggestion made 
this morning will be carried out, and that you will form a permanent 
National Association, as we think there are many things—in fact, all 
things—that concern vitally the Canning Industry of this country in 
which there should be harmony and uniform methods adopted. There 
are continually coming up questions in connection with the canning 
industry that are vastly important. I think the canning industry of 
this country is much concerned with the present National Pure Food 
Law, and propose to maintain it in every way, but they are desirous 
and anxious to see every State in the Union adopt pure food laws, 
which will be uniform and in harmony with the National Law, and 
this will simplify many of the difficulties, so far as the labeling of goods 
is concerned. If one state has a law providing for certain methods of 
labeling, and another state a different law, it creates confusion, and 
the packer doesn’t know here he is “at.’”’ We in California, and you gen- 
tlemen here who ship goods everywhere, want to comply with the law, 
and you want to make it so that it is no more complicated than possi- 
ble. You want to have it so that it is easy for you to comply with it. 

Backing up the invitation that you have had today from San 
Francisco, I want to say that the industry there is about—in the State 
of California—is practically about forty years old, and perhaps we have 
been wandering in the wilderness for forty years and we needed a 
shaking up, but we got it last year. We got a little shaking up, and 
I think it did us a whole lot of good, because it woke San Francisco 
and it woke the whole State of California up. Our coast now is in 
the line of progress. I think the development in our City of San Fran- 
cisco today will surprise and amaze the entire civilized world. I am 
not saying this in the way of boastfulness at all. There may be many 
people here who are like the gentleman from Missouri, that was spoken 
of by a certain gentleman here—they want to be shown. In two years 
from now we want to show you what we are doing and what we have 
accomplished; we want to show you San Francisco, a city that has 
increased tremendously in population over what it was last April; and 

+t say now that the day before I left California, about eight or nine days 

ago, I had an interview with the Governor of the State, and from the 
State Labor Commissioner’s report he said that it indicated that San 
Francisco had nearly regained its entire population that was there 
before the 18th of last April, and by the influx of people that are coming 
in from all sections we don’t know what the population will be when 
we get back there, even if it is only two weeks, but it will be improved 
tremendously; and from this we can argue what the population will 
be in two years from now. San Francisco opens its arms to you and 
says come to us in 1909; we are the land of promise, the land of 
progress and prosperity. We shall welcome you at all times, but par- 
ticularly we would like to have the convention of 1909 held in our 
city. Thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sears—Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t know but what it would 
be fitting that a resolution be offered and motion made to accept these 
gentlemen’s kind invitation to meet with them in 1909. The Chairman 
would entertain a motion at least conveying to them our respects and 
our appreciation for this kind invitation, with the assurance that it 
will have our most sincere consideration at the proper time. I await 
your pleasure. 

Mr. Norman—On behalf of the Machinery Association, I wish to 
make that motion, that we meet in San Francisco in 1909. 

Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as though it was perhaps 
a little premature to decide at this time where we will meet two years 
from now. There are many matters to be considered in determining 
the place for holding the convention. I quite heartily agree with the 
suggestion of the Chairman that we all appreciate the honor and oppor- 
tunity of meeting with this delegation in California, and we appreciate 
the cordiality of that invitation, but it is a question whether as a 
matter of prudence we can go quite as far as the gentleman has sug- 
gested. I would prefer to move as an amendment that as a mark of 
appreciation of this convention a vote of thanks be extended to the dele- 
gation from California for having met with us at this time, and, as 
suggested by the Chairman, their kind invitation will be duly con- 
sidered when the proper time comes for the same to be considered and 
by the proper tribunal for that purpose. 

The Chairman—The Chair will rule that there has been no second 
to the original motion. 

Mr. Gardner—I think also that it ought to be left to the proper 
committee. 

The Chairman—The Chairman will rule that there is only one 
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‘mation pending, and that the motion of Mr. Gen, of York. 

Mr. Hoffacker—I seconded Mr. Olney’s motion. 

Mr. Olney—I wish to say, before that motion is put, I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the appreciation of this convention of the dele- 
gation coming to us, as they have, from a long distance—from Cali- 
fornia—it certainly is very kind of them, indeed. 

The Chairman—The motion is before you. Any further remarks? 

‘ Mr. Jacobs—It requires considerable time to see the railroad com- 
panies and make the necessary arrangements. Now, if the motion 
was adopted here that the convention of 1909 be held at San Francisco, 
subject to the approval of the executive committee, we could go to 
work with the railroads and find out just what they will do on railroad 
rates and on machinery rates, and unless we got railroad rates that 
were satisfactory, there would no chance of getting the convention 
there. We would like to have something, even though it was condition- 
ally adopted, on this line. 

Mr. Hoffaker—Mr. Chairman, to comply with the request of my 
friend who just sat down, it would establish a precedent that might at 
some time bother the committee having in charge the selection of the 
place of meeting, and I mean by that, that certain cities in the West or 
in the East might be rivals in the future for the entertainment of this 
convention, and if they could get through a resolution such as my 
friend has just suggested, the committee are somewhat embarrassed 
in the choice of place. 

Mr. Olney—There also seems to be another feature to this, and that 
is that it is hoped that it will be the sense of this convention before it 
adjourns for the organization of a national association, and it seems 
to me for that reason, if for no other, that this convention should not 
take action which, to a certain extent, would be obligatory upon per- 
haps entirely different organization. : 

.The Chairman—All in favor of the motion as stated by Mr. Olney 
will signify their approval by saying Aye. Carried. 


DENVER INVITES THE CONVENTION. 


Mr. Max Kuhner—All the conventions up to this time have been 
held in the East. ‘There never has been a move made to come West 
until California was talked about. I propose that the next meeting, 
1908, should ke held in Denver. I have a few documents here from 
the Governor and from the Mayor—from the Governor, who you all 
know is a good Methodist preacher (and what he writes is true). I am 
not a speaker at ¢1!; I just want to sow the seed now for the next meet- 
ing in Denver, 1908. Last year I was a candidate for the same purpose, 
but California—San Francisco—had precedence, and so I withdrew our 
claim for 1908. 

(Letters from the Governor of Colorado and the Mayor of Denver 
read by the Secretary.) 

Mr. Kuhner (resuming)—I was talking with a gentleman this 
morning on the subject of the weather. He said: “That place won't 
do; it. is too cold there, away out West, a mile high.” Let me assure 
you we have got the finest climate in the United States, without any 
exception. It never gets too cold in winter and not too warm in sum- 
mer, and for that reason it would be very pleasant to meet there in 
February. You know full well that I am just sowing the seed, and I 
hope it will grow and mature by next fall, when the committee will 
have to decide. Thank you. (Applause.) 

' The Chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the invitation extended 
to us from the Governor of Colorado and the Mayor of Denver, through 
our brother packer, Mr. Kuhner, of Denver, Colorado. What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Gardner—Mr. Chairman, I would move that it be referred to 
the committee of the various associations concerned, to be decided dur- 
ing the year. 

Motion’ seconded. 

Mr. Bailey--I would move in addition to that the suggestion that 
we receive the invitation with thanks, appreciating fully what they 
mean when they are presenting such an invitation, coming, as it does, 
from such high authority. During the past year we have had consid- 
erable experience along the lines of locating the place for the con- 
vention, and we wish to assure you all that an honor of that kind pre- 
sented to an association that brings at least 2,000 people with it is no 
little matter, and when the Governor of that State and the Mayor ex- 
tend an invitation to us, they have considered the difficulties that are 
in front of them, and we certainly should express our appreciation of 
their invitation, and in referring this to the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman who made the motion will add to that motion, with 
all appreciation we accept the invitation and refer it to the committee, 
who will give it due consideration at the proper time. 

The Chairman—Mr. Gardner, is that addition satisfactory? 

Mr. Gardner—Yes, if it doesn’t bind the committee to accept of this 
invitation. 

Mr. Bailey—Not in any way, Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me, 
not in the least; it is simply an appreciation of their courtesy in ex- 
tending their invitation to us. 

The Chairman—The motion as it now stands, if I can repeat it 
properly, is that we extend our most hearty appreciation and thanks 
for the very kind invitation which we have received from the Governor 
of Colorado and Mayor of Denver, and from our esteemed brother, Can- 
ner Max Kuhner, and that it be referred to the proper committee, to 
be acted upon during the year. 

Motion put and carried. 

Mr. Scott—Before you finish that, ladies and gentlemen, in decid- 
ing this question in regard to where we shall go in the future is some- 
times a very difficult matter, and it will be so particularly in this case, 
it being the farthest away that we have ever decided to take a con- 
vention, if we should decide to take it there. Now, then, formerly a few 
of us have been in the habit of feeling the temper of those expecting to 
attend a convention, to find out what they thought about it, but our 
membership is becoming so large that that is a very difficult matter. 
We found that out a year ago in testing the sentiment in regard to go- 
ing to San Francisco, and, therefore, I would ask the privilege of the 
Worthy President to put the question to this audience, that is: “How 
tiany of you here in attendance think now that in case we decided to 
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go to Denver that you would go?” I am not asking this as an agree- 
ment to go, but I would ask that each one who thinks that he would 
probably go to Denver, in case we decided to go there, would please 
raise their hand. There is a suggestion that those who feel they would 
go should stand up. I don’t like to put you to so much trouble, but if 
you don’t mind, I wish you would. All right, I think we have a follow- 
ing of pretty nearly half. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the courtesy. 

Mr. Priest—In the absence of Mr. Holt (I don’t know where he is 
at the moment—I supposed he would speak for Boston), I can say 
that the delegates from Boston, and for those that we left at home, 
that we want you to come back home to Boston and see us. Boston was 
the original home almost of the canned goods business. New England is 
the center of the canned goods business today. I refer to the heaps of 
empty cans around Fall River and other towns. A convention of this 
kind, I am sure, would do the canned goods industry good if it should 
center in Boston and our newspapers were reporting the speeches we 
heard here today. I know our Mayor personally, and I know he would 
drop all official business to attend a convention like this; and the 
chairman of our Chamber of Commerce is a wholesale grocer, and I 
know he would take an interest in this convention. We have ample 
hotel accommodations. I think we can safely refer you to the Knight 
Templars, who have been there in convention, the Grand Army and 
others, as to how we have taken care of them, and we certainly want 
to put in a strong bid for Boston. Mr. Holt could speak better than 
I can if he was’ here. 

The Chairman—You have heard the very kind invitation that we 
have received from Mr. Priest, of Boston, to hold our convention of 
1908 in that city. What is your pleasure. 

Mr. Hoffacker—I move that a vote of thanks of the convention 
be extended to the gentlemen representing Boston, and that his in- 
vitation take the same course as the previous invitation of Denver— 
that it be referred to the committee for action at the proper time. 
Motion put and carried. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Meeting called to order by President Bailey, of the Atlantic States 
Packers’ Association. 

Mr. Bailey—The meeting will please come to order. We will first 
call for the report of the committee appointed yesterday, to which the 
addresses of the various presidents were referred, Mr. Fenton, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Fenton—The subjects were so varied and many, and we have 
only had two sessions, we desire to ask for a little more time to formu- 
late a report. We probably will be able to report at this afternoon’s 
session. 

The Chairman—You will be sranted, sir, the time required. Please 
report at two o’clock. 

We meet this morning to listen, among other things, to the ad- 
dress of S. F. Haserot on the subject of Sellers’ Guarantee. I have the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. Haserot, who will now address you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Haserot—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlement: The subject 
that has been given to me talk about, the Sellers’ Guarantee, is one 
that embraces practically the entire question of the present pure food 
law. I am reminded in bringing this topic before you of a statement a 
friend of mine made last fall—a statement made all in good faith. We 
were seated at luncheon together. He knew my business and after 
_discussing the various phases as nearly as we could of the law, he 

made this remark: “Is this food law as now constituted going to put 
you out of business?” I answered, “No, sir, but it is going to place 
the canning industry of this country on a plane where it belongs.” It 
will enable the man who stands upon his own product to make a repu- 
tation for himself; it will enable the people of this country to appre- 
ciate the fact that there are those who recognize the desirability of the 
law. 


There are many phases of the question of the Sellers’ Guarantee. 
Judging from the words one would suppose that it all lies with the 
seller. I shall endeavor to show my friends here that it does not lie 
entirely with the seiler, and, if you will permit me, I will read what I 
have to say on that very point. 


THE SELLERS’ GUARANTY. 


The sellers’ guaranty! It is a live issue. It takes in the whole 
range of possibilities now centered in the proper enforcement of the 
National Pure Food Act. It is the crux of the argument—the marrow 
on the bone—the heart of the kernel. 

It is the solution of the condition of commercial and social life of 
the country which has engendered all kinds of censure, all forms of 
recrimination, all species of attack. It involves all phases of intricate 
problems, as we have discovered. It presents the shadows of lights 
of deceit and truth. 

It offers an era of growth and prosperity for the seller bounded 
only by the degree of honesty with which he accepts it. It may in- 
fluence the buyer in just the measure he may be willing to be influ- 
enced. It is squarely before the producer and the consumer. 

When I approach a subject so full of moment to the industry 
which is represented on the floor of this convention, I do so with all 
seriousness. As a seller, as a producer, what shall be my guaranty? 
How comprehensive shall be this guaranty? To that question there is 
but one answer. I shall advocate to this convention a guaranty that 
shall be as broad as the mantle of charity, as strong as the chains of 
habit, as complete as a mother’s love. 

But while doing this don’t imagine for one moment that the obli- 
gation rests with the seller alone. I do not believe in going at this ques- 
tion of the sellers’ guaranty in a wishy-washy, something that must be 
endured because it cannot be cured, style. Not at all. I believe in 
making it count. The opportunity that presents itself now comes but 
once in a life of a business. 

The fruit is ripe; reach up and pluck it. 


You are ready to do your share, but the other fellow, how about 
aa felow? He, too, must come in for his share of the respon- 
y. 

If the sellers’ guaranty is going to be of service in bringing about 
a higher standard for food: products—and it will—all kinds of people 
that must line up with you to make your guaranty effective, therefore, I 
shall discuss the subject under three heads: 

(1) THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUYER IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SELLERS’ GUARANTY. : 

(2) THE OBLIGATION OF THE SELLER IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SELLERS’ GUARANTY. 
aa Bi THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE OF THE SELLERS’ GUAR- 

Now as to the first: I hear Mr. Buyer say, “What have I to do with 
with it? I give my people what you sell me. I have no responsibility.” 

Oh! but you have. 

In my business life I have come into contact with all kinds of men, 
and I KNOW that the average packer of canned food is possessed of 
just as much inherent integrity as the average man who makes his 
living (and board and clothes are all any of us get anyway) in any 
other occupation. He may not have reached the point where he is 
able as yet to inject as much water into his cans as a Harriman injects 
into his stock. .Doubtless he has not as. yet struck the oily vein of af- 
fluence of a Rockefeller. True it is that he may be grubbing along 
just hoping to pay his royalty at the end of the year to Chisholm-scott. 

But, Mr. Buyer, he is a decent fellow. He is more willing to make 
his living in an honest way than otherwise; give him a lift! 

Don’t tell him every time he walks into your office with that ever- 
lasting can under his arm: “Now, see here, Jones, can’t you shave that 
price a nickel?” 

In a keenly competitive business where brains and ability are 
matched against ability and brains, of course, you must buy goods right. 
You have had it dinged into you enough “Goods well bought are half 
sold”—but let us get away just as far as we can from the blind alley of 
impure, falsely branded and vicious food stuffs, “not how good, but 
how cheap,” and turn our faces and our thoughts and our ambitions 
into the open highway that leads to the goal of “not how cheap, but 
how good.” 

Make the sellers’ guaranty count for something, else of what use 
is it to you, Mr. Buyer, except as an annoyance? Just about this point 
I hear you say, “Good, yes, all very nice in theory, but in practice, 
hardly.” 

Not so, my friend. 

Did the hunt for the cheapest thing that poor tin would keep in a 
a long enough to get it out of d@ store build up a Stevenson, of Pitts- 

urgh? 

Was it price above every consideration that made a Pierce, of Bos- 
ton? 

Could the reputation of a Timms have been established as a 
broad-minded expert because any old quality would do? 

Was the plea of a Wilcox for better cans, better boxes, better every- 
thing made just to take up the time of the convention of a year ago? 

How could a Rudd, of Cleveland, stand today where he does except 
for a steadfast recognition of the sellers’ guaranty? 

And this was before the passage of the National Pure Food Act. 
Make the sellers’ guaranty count for something, Mr. Buyer. Accept the 
responsibility that is joint. 

Again you say: “Good talk; splendid; sounds well; will read well.” 
Yes, and coming from you in all sincerity it will count well. I know 
all about the bugbear of competition—criminal competition when it 
comes to lowering the staudard of food and thus sap the energy and 
the vitality of the nation! 

Jvst to turn back a minute to Mr. Wilcox’s plea for better boxes. 
The idea appealed to me. I am a seller. I am expected to extend a 
guaranty that will cover everything above, below and in the hereafter. 
Just so. 

This is the way it works out unless the buyer recognizes his por- 
tion of the responsibility. During the active canning season an order 
was submitted to my company for one thousand cases of a certain 
article. It was a competitive proposition. We named our price—as 
low a one as we could name and still live. Our price provided for 
choice produce, good cans, sound boxes. Now comes Mr. Broker with a 
letter reading something like this: ‘““My friends would very much like 
to give you this order, but your price is just a little higher than they 
can afford to pay. We would like to get the order for you; can’t you 
make a little concession?” 

We write back stating that to put up the product according to re- 
quirements and furnish an article upon which we would be willing to 
extend the kind of a seller’s guaranty that ought to be extended, the 
price named is as low as circumstances would permit, but if the buyer is 
willing to accept a poorly made crate instead of a box, we can reduce 
the price just as much as the difference between the cost of the perhaps 
poorly made crate and the solid box. Back comes the order in due 
course of time for crates. This is an actual experience. Granted there 
are more trending in the opposite direction, but surely the buyer has 
a distinct responsibility in connection with the sellers’ guaranty. 

Now, as to the second phase of the subject: 

THE OBLIGATIION OF THE SELLER IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE SELLERS’ GUARANTY. 

Not a packer that does not recognize the obligation. He appreciates 
it. It means much to him. The only question is, does he appreciate it 
to the fullest extent? In about ninety-nine cases out of one hundred I 
believe yes. In that one hundredth case, perhaps, no. Why? Because 
of that same vicious competition that makes him forget his conscience. 
There is no use of the kind of side-stepping of which the following is an 
example; every time you do it you injure the business. I copy the fol- 
lowing from a recent issue of the Journal of Commerce and Commercial 


Bulletin: 


“The Secretary of Agriculture, under a recent decision issued last 
week, makes very clear the pure food regulations regarding the matter 
and arrangement of a legal label on food products. The following is an 
extract from a letter recently received by the Department: 
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J.M. Paver Company, 
BROKERS 


EXCLUSIVELY IN 
CANNED GOODS 
Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
Majestic Bldg. 53 River St. Granite Bldg. 


The J. M. Paver Company are Specialsts 
in CANNED GOODS--handle nothing else. 
No other subject than the proper market- 
ing of Canned Goods enters our business 
life. We study it in its every phase to the 
exclusion of every otherline of merchandise 


Error 


Packers within reach .of Baltimvre will commit an 
error of judgement if they fail to confer with us before plac- 
ing contracts. Aclean record stands to our credit as regards 
the high quality of our PACKERS CANS. We have yet 
to be called on to pay a single claim for defective cans, over 
the usual allowance of two to the thousand. On the con- 
trary the leaks which develop in our cans are insignificant. 
Packers will do well to consider these facts. 


The High Quality of Our Cans is Ondisputed. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE. 
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BAKING POWDER, COFFEE, PAINT, POTTY, CONFECTIONERY, CRAB MEAT, 
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“We do not understand the requirements of the regulation respecting 
the arrangement of labels—that is, the order in which the various 
features of the label should be arranged. Please inform us whether the 
accompanying label will be satisfactory. 

“Early June Peas, 


Company, 
, Mich. 


On another portion of the label is the following statement: 

These goods have been carefully selected under our personal super- 
vision and soaked in artesian well water. 

This label is considered deceptive. The product should be called 
soaked peas. 

What nonsense! 

What is the use of a treatise on pure artisan well water to describe 
plain soaked peas? 

My friends, let’s call a spade a spade! 

You must toe the mark. You ought. 

I shall now present to you a sellers’ guaranty which will make you 
wish you could reverse the law of gravitation and fall off the earth if 
you do not live up to it. Here it is. I advocate it. I am willing to 
accept a substitute if the substitute can be built upon stronger lines: 

NATIONAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT GUARANTY. 

The undersigned does hereby warrant and guarantee that all canned 

food products hereafter sold to 


by us, shall comply with the provisions of the National Pure Food Law, 
and are not and shall not be adulterated or misbranded when bearing 
our label, within the meaning of the said act of Congress, approved 
June 30th, 1906, and entitled “An act for prevening the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, liquors and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes.” 


In what way, you may ask, does this form of guaranty differ from 
the one presented for your signature by members of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association? In just one way. It does not guarantee 
against misbranding except when the article bears your label. You 
guarantee the purity of your product without aualification. If you 
choose to use a label not your own any fair-minded buyer will agree 
that it is not your business to look after his labels. I do not stand be- 
fore you as a representative of the canning fraternity to accept meth- 
ods which are reprehensible. I am here to oppose them. Here is an 
example: We sold to a distributor at one time a quantity of very nice 
canned corn. Nothing was said when the contract was made as to the 
use of a label other than our own. In due course of time we were 
requested te permit the use of a special label. Rather than have an 
argument we did so. One day while passing throuch the warehouse 
where the labelling was going on I personally noticed a wrapper being 
placed upon cans different from our own, and I also noticed a number 
of cases which were being branded in a way that appeared to me to 
be out of the ordinary, to say the least. I was attracted by the word 
“Maine” that appeared upon the cases. This warehouse was in New 
York State and the goods were produced in New York State. We 
should have preferred to have had them go out as representing the 
product of the great State of New York. If they were good enough 
for New York they should be good enough for Maine. Still, WHY 
should the label read “Maine Cream Corn, Falmouth Packing Co., Fal- 
-mouth, Me?” 

Of course it was wrong. 

Beyond a doubt you ought to get the benefit that results from put- 
ting up something of exceptional quality, but if you are willing to per- 
mit the buyer to secure the advantage that accrues from your efforts 
in this direction, surely you should protect yourself against improper 
branding. Every careful packer will hereafter stamp his cans with an 
identifying mark. 

If you recognize, and I believe you do, the obligation attached to the 
sellers’ guaranty you will be chagrined to hear of an instance that was 
called to my attention during the past month; since the National Pure 
Food Act went into effect, understand. I am ashamed to tell about so 
debased a condition of commercial integrity, but it will serve as an 
example. If the man is here that knows about it, it is time for him to 
“right about face” and help the rest of us build up this industry and not 
tear it down. 

A merchant made a purchase of jelly. The duplicate of the order 
left fim with clearly read “Pure Currant Jell.” There was no ques- 
tion of price. He was willing to pay the price. He wanted CURRANT 
JELL. In due time the shipment arrived. His clerks removed the 
jell from the boxes and placed it upon the shelf. He thinks no more 
about it. He buys “Pure Currant Jell.” “It was so written in the 
bond.” Later he has occasion to examine the brand because some cus- 
tomer comes in and discusses the Pure Food Law. He finds that the 
label reads something like this: “85% Apple, 10% Currant, 4 and a frac- 
tion per cent. Sugar and Benzoate of Soda.” The label is all right in 
so far as it describes the product, but is that merchant getting a square 
deal? Is his customer geting a square deal? 

Of course, it is wrong. 

May I not say to this one hundredth producer of food: “Don’t you 
want to join the army of packers that believe that the sellers’ guaranty 
should mean exactly what it says without making the United States 
Government, with Dr. Wiley as the avenging angel, get after you with 
the big stick?” When there is so much at stake which will enable us 
to build up our industry, when there are so many opportunities that 
present themselves to take the great consuming public of this coun- 
try into our confidence, why not do so by advocating and upholding 
as broad a guaranty as can be extended? The fact that there are those 
who recognize the obligation, who recognize the underlying principle 
of the sellers‘ guaranty, may be clearly evidenced by the position’ that 
was taken by a number of prominent canners of this country in con- 


nection with the subject of a container for canned food products. 
Listen to a letter upon this subject: Perhaps Dr. Frear will remember 
it; a letter dated April 26th, 1906, forwarded, you appreciate, before the 
National Pure Food Act became a law. 
“April 26th, 1906. 
Dr. William Frear, 
Special Agent, 
State College, Pa. 
Dear Sir:— 

Your: circular letter of the 16th was duly received and I wish 
to say most emphatically that I am heartily in favor of the estab- 
lishment of an American standard for tin plate and tin cans below 
which the use of tin for the preservation of canned food should be pro- 
hibited by statute. ° 

I have been an advocate of this idea for a number of years, since I 
believe that more trouble has been caused by the poor coating of tin 
plate than any other one thing connected with the growing industry 
with which I am identified. 

i have advocated the necessity of action of this kind to Packers, 
Canners, Jobbers, Retailers, Consumers, Tin Plate and Tin Can Manu- 
facturers, in season and out of season. I have written letters to large 
buyers of Canned Food with whom I am acquainted, asking them to 
urge the idea. 

Not only do I believe that this is desirable in theory, but so much so 
do I believe in the necessity of it that the above Company—in making 
their purchases of cans this year for the season’s output—insisted upon 
a thorough guaranty to the effect that all plate which was used in tins 
for ics account should be coated with not less than 2% lbs. tin to the 
base box, 14x20 size. 

Tin plate of this kind makes a better package and a stronger one— 
one more likely to hold its contents in proper condition. 

Some people with whom we come in contact in selling goods are 
willing to recognize the advantage of goods put up in packages of this 
kind; other—unfortunately—say, “I am looking for something at a 
price.” 

I feel that I cannot make a statement too strong—not only request- 
ing, but INSISTING—that the committee, of which you have the honor 
to be Chairman, shall fix the standard upon no less a quantity than that 
stated in your tentative description. 

I am in hearty accord with the whole movement as to the estab- 
lishment of consistent standards, and our business has been built up 
from its inception along these lines. 

Very truly yours, 
President. 

FEB. 

A year ago in convention assembled at Atlantic City you voted 
unanimously in favor of the passage of a National Pure Food Act. 
Back up your records of a year ago by coming squarely out in the 
open, with your hand outstretched and presenting not only to the 
buyer, but to the people of this nation, your seller’s guaranty, written 
in broad, readable, unequivocal terms, so that there can be no question 
of your platform. 

Then go home and remember the obligation. 

The buggaboo of a sellers’ guaranty, if any such exists, will shrink 
from a “mountain to a mole hill” when you look at it from the right 
angle. Make your bow to the Department of Agriculture with your 
guaranty signed, sealed and delivered, because you believe in the idea 
of its fairness, its justice. Because you recognize that the distinction 
of being able to present your sellers’ guaranty is an honor and not a 
compulsion. Send to the United States Department of Agriculture for cir- 
cular No. 21, turn to page 4, regulation No. 9, draw up your guaranty 
and sign it; get your number. It is very simple and it is vital to your 
success. 

Next to touch upon the third phase of the subject: 

THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE OF THE SELLERS’ GUAR- 
ANTY. 

It can all be summed up in one word, “honesty.” What was the 
cause for the demand for a sellers’ guaranty? The passage of the Na- 
tional Pure Food Act. What will the National Pure Food Act do for 
you? It will permit the searchlight of public opinion to be cast upon 
you without the discovery of a flaw. It will open wide the door for a 
marvelous increase in your business. It will stop the tirade of abuse 
that has been levelled indiscriminately against you. 

. A word here to the Press of the Country: The question of the de- 
sirability of a National Pure Food Act is a dead issue. It is here and 
we, the producers of canned food products, believe in it. Don’t charge 
all the crimes in the category of vice against the producer of food prod- 
ucts because it makes good headlines. He does not deserve such 
wholesale condemnation. Is it fair to the packer—the man whose 
brain is working overtime in order to present to you the delicacies of 
the garden and orchard every day in the year as naturally as they 
come to you in the height of the season, to condemn his methods wholly, 
unreservedly, because of the one hundredth man who needs to be regu- 
lated for lack of conscience? From the editorial page of a prominent 
weekly I take this statement exactly as it appeared within the past 
month: 

“We want to know about the food we eat, and our desire for en- 
lightenment reaps a crop of pure-food labels which convinces us that 
we have been feeding off the scrap heap for the past few years.” 

Is that sort of talk likely to do any good? Give the man that pre- 
pares your food the benefit of the doubt, and occasionally you will find 
one about whom there is at least a suspicion of common, every-day 
business honesty. The above sentence contains no mitigating features; 
simply a generous drastic condemnation. Continued and repeated at- 
tacks of this kind do no good unless to make a little tougher the hide 
of the rhinoceros, the hundredth part, that always requires the majesty 
of the law to keep him straight. The more you unearth fraud and 
duplicity the better it will suit us. 

Am I right, brother packer? 

Don’t embrace everything in one sweeping arraignment of dishon- 
esty and false dealing. It is not right. It is not true. Rather assist 
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Is made from the very best materials money will buy. 

The process of manufacture is the result of years of careful experiment. 

Standard Flux will turn out better looking work, and fewer defective 
cans than any other Flux on the market. 

It will cut down your Solder consumption, and will reduce to the min- 
imum, stoppages for cleaning soldering steels. 

Send us an order for a barrel now--if you don’t need it shipped at once, 


we will send it later. 


THE MARLOU CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Jersey City, - N. J. 


S. 0. RANDALL, Agent, J. E. LASTRAPES, Agent, 
Marine Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 528 Gravien St., New Orleans, La. 


Security Roofing 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 


PROTECTS YOUR PROPERTY 
A BUILT-UP ROOF READY TO LAY 


PATENTED JOINT gives a 6-inch cementing surface with 


all nails driven only through lower sheet and NAII, HEADS COVERED by upper layer of 
felt. 


Only GENUINE ASPHALT used in manufacture. We guarantee our roofings FREE 
FROM COAL TAR. No damage from sharp bending, LARGE CENTRAL ROLLER pro- 
tects the center of the Roll. This material is used for Large Buildings throughout the Country. 


CANNING FACTORIES A SPECIALTY. 


We would be pleased to refer you to our customers in this line. 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING CO. 
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us in teaching the consumer—the one needful thing, that canned prod- 
ucts, if not used at once, after the can is opened should not be allowed 
to remain in the can, but placed in a porcelain, glass, earthen or sim- 
ilar receptacle, away from the chemical changes that produce more in- 
stances of difficulty in one day than all the improperly prepared prod- 
ucts produce in a year. This business of ours is not as old as grinding 
wheat in a stone pestle. 

Try the campaign of education that my sincere friend Mr. F. N. 
Barrett, editor of the American Grocer, has been pounding away at so 
thoroughly and painstakingly for so many years. No greater friend 
of the public, no greater exponent of the things that are good, the 
things that are right, has it been my fortune to meet in the years 
of my business life than friend Barrett, always with the question: 
“Can’t you make it better?” There are volumes in that question. 

Of all the voluminous discussions that have reached my desk in 
connection with the sellers’ guaranty, the National Pure Food Act, 
and the various questions which it has involved, the little preachment 
that was issued as a New Year’s Greeting by the Deming & Gould Co. 
strikes nearest the mark. It is another “Message to Garcia.” With 
thanks to the writer I repeat it: 

“The National Pure Food Law is a New York gift for which every 
honest merchant in the country should be thankful. The bill as passed 
may have many defects, but said defects, if any, are outweighed by its 
many admirable features. We sincerely trust it will find no enemies, 
for it appears to us to be eminently fair to the honest merchant. If we 
were to criticise it at all it would be to say the punishment to the 
wrongdoer is not severe enough. Uncle Sam will never persecute any 
one, but let us all hope he will prosecute the malicious and wilful vio- 
lator of his Pure Food Law. 

We should see to it that our labels give an honest description of the 
contents of every package; we will then have nothing to fear. 

As to form of label, we should read the law carefully and comply 
with its requirements, but no one need be particularly concerned about 
this, that or the other form if his label tells the truth. 

If a can contains Illinois corn do not label it Fancy Maine— 

TELL THE TRUTH! 

lf a can contains Alaska Red Salmon, packed in Alaska, do not label 
it Sockeyes— 

TELL THE TRUTH! 

If a can of salmon is packed on the Columbia River, do not label it 
Puget Sound— 

TELL THE TRUTH! 

If a can of peaches is packed in Baltimore do not label it California 
Extra— 

TELL THE TRUTH! 

If a can of meat, fish or vegetables contains second quality, do not 
label it prime, cuoice, extra or fancy— 

TELL THE TRUTH! 


Do not use the name of a fictitious packer on any label— 

TELL THE TRUTH! 

Read the law, be good—TELL THE TRUTH—and you will not only 
save the recording angel many an entry, but there will be no danger 
of fine, imprisonment, sleepless nights or an accumulation of tainted 
money.” 

That’s the kind of a sellers’ guaranty worth while. 

Would, you deliberately pull up and throw to the winds the plant 
that gives you sustenance, life, position, a competency? 

IF NOT, MAKE YOUR SELLERS’ GUARANTY WORTH WHILE. 

On the other hand, would you build up and broaden your industry? 

Then take the eighty-four million people of this country into your 
confidence. Make them feel that every can that is handed down from 
the hundreds of thousands of retail shelves carries with it the safeguard 
of honest intention. 

There is NO limit to the extension of your business, no limit to the 
structure that may be builded upon the foundation of the right kind of 
a sellers’ guaranty, and, besides “putting money in thy purse,” 

“HEAVEN AND EARTH SHALL HIGH EXTOL THY PRAISES.” 
Address by Mr. Samuel F. Haserot, of Cleveland, 

President of The Haserot Canneries Company. 

Delivered at Canners’ Convention, Buffalo, February 13th, 1907. 

The Chairman—I have now the pleasure of introducing Dr. William 
Frear, of the Committee on Food Standards, who will address you on 
the revision of standards of canned fruits and vegetables. (Applause.) 


DR. FREARS’ ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association: s 

In response to the request of your committee on program that I 
address you upon the subject of the Standards for Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, I shall talk to you for a short time upon that subject. It 
is related of an old Pennsylvania clergyman that one Sabbath, after 
announcing his text, he looked up from his desk and said: “Brethern 
and Sisters, I wish to talk to you a little while before I begin to 
preach.” Following in the footsteps of one so worthy, I shall venture, 
before discussing the details of the two standards assigned as my topic, 
to call attention to some of the general features of the whole system 
of standars, of which those for canned fruits and vegetables form 
small, but closely related parts. For the experience of the years during 
which this system has been building has shown numerous instances in 
which a plain setting forth of the fundamental principles of its con- 
struction has made clear points of detail which, having been considered 
by themselves and out of relation to the system in its entirety, had 
previously been accepted with doubt or even attacked with severe 
criticism. 
' The ambiguous middle, philosophers suggest, is more often than 
any other factor, the occasion of human bickerings. Hence it is that 
in our Anglo-Saxon legislation land, the most privileged material 
possession of our race, is hedged about with laws that not only visit 
drastic penalties upon their transgressors, but minutely define the 
various types and extents of its ownership and use—rights over which 
the long array of. apparently redundant terms in our deeds of today 
persistently stand watch. Recall also the painstaking exactness with 
which our standards of weight and measure are prepared and pre- 


served, and the vigilant guard with which the nations of the earth 
maintain their currency, the care with which skilled physicists and 
assayers check the operations of the mints, and how unwinkingly the 
eye of the Cerberus of the Treasury keeps track of the suspected 
counterfeiter until his footsteps go down to the river of death. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to mere chattels, to the products 
of the land, and articles manufactured from them, we find a very 
different state of affairs. Despite the attempt made here and there to 
bring order out of chaos, the commerce of the centuries has witnessed 
no such systematic governmental protection for, and definition of the 
various articles of trade, as have, from ancient times, been given to 
weights, measures and money. Indeed, not, more than five or six years 
ago, when the battle for a national food law had waxed warm, a New 
England newspaper, famous as a purist in politics, bo!dly declared in 
an editorial that the movement was foolish, for the reason that the 
counterfeiting, adulteration and misbranding of commodities are essen- 
tial to trade. 

Since we are guests of the Empire State and behold not far away 
the Erie Canal, that placid stream upon whose banks the renowned 
“Dave Harum” began his business career, we may concede that without 
a certain measure of uncertainty as to how far the commendations of 
the would-be seller and the appearance of a horse correspond with his 
real soundness and action, and with the excellency of his manners 
much of the fasciantion of the iottery of “hoss tradin’’ would vanish; 
nay, we may go farther, and admit that the player in this seductive 
game, who should, without further test, close a trade upon the assur- 
ance that ‘“‘He’s sound and kind, an’ll stand without hitchin’, an’ a 
lady c’n drive him’s well ’s a man,” ought under the code of ethics 
existing in such deals, to expect to add to his possessions that surpris- 
ing beast, a balky horse. 

In the serious business of commerce, on the contrary, there are, I 
judge from my experience with men, few who will openly justify the 
low plane of morality shown in the editorial to which reference was 
earlier made; few who will maintain that the art of the sneak thief is 
needful to business success, rather than courtesy, square dealing, 
artistic discernment, good judgment of values, skilful organization, 
energetic attention to business and foresight. Who will deny that if 
the passing of counterfeit money should be severely punished, the 
passing of counterfeit commodities in exchange for sound money is 
equally immoral and, in the end highly detrimental to facility of 
exchange, without which commerce must languish? 

It is not my purpose to recite the list of abuses that have from 
ohe cause and another sprung up in the food traffic of all civilized lands, 
abuses some of them hoary with the antiquity of Greece and Rome, 
but to call your attention to one phase of the movement for their 
suppression—a movement that is the natural result of the moral quality 
of the average man, and must follow when he has sufficient information 
to convince him of the need for action. 

It is related that one of the admirers of Confucius, the Chinese 
philosopher, said to him: ‘‘The Prince of Wei has been waiting for 
you in order with you to administer the government. What will you 
consider the first thing to be done?” Confucius replied: ‘‘What is 
necessary to rectify the names (of things)?” ‘‘Why must there be 
such rectification?’ inquired his admirer. Confucius replied: “If the 
names be not correct, language is not in accord with the truth of 
things, affairs cannot be carried to success.” ; 

The old philosopher struck at the root of the matter, for, without 
a mutual agreement as to the meaning of terms, difficulties in the 
performance of contracts are bound to occur, and confusion must also 
arise in the execution of laws against adulteration and misbranding. 
It might be supposed that the ordinary agencies by which the meaning 
of common names are fixed would, in the course of past centuries, have 
brought to needful perfection the definitions, and in some measure the 
standards, for food products; that, in other ‘words, the general diction- 


‘aries would provide the necessary bases of agreement. Careful study 


of the dictionaries soon shows, however, much less precision of expres- 
sion than both contracts and laws require. Thus one dictionary defines 
the term meat as “The flesh of warm-blooded animals ordinarily killed 
for food.’” When you ask your butcher for “meat” you mean, however, 
something more than this. You have in mind nothing less than the 
following: ‘‘Meat is any clean, sound, dressed and properly prepared 
edible part of animals in good health at the time of slaughter.” 

To supplement the dictionaries and make smooth the path of 
commerce, many boards of trade and other similar organizations have 
agreed upon certain definitions and standards that serve to govern the 
deals between the wholesaler and retailer, or between the purveyor of 
raw materials and the manufacturer or middleman. These agreements 
have included not only the main products of certain food groups, but 
also their subordinate classes or grades, and have proven highhy useful 
to the respective trades concerned, but have usually not been so 
employed as to regulate traffic between the merchant and the consumer. 

In a few cases, notably in those of milk, butter, cheese and wine, 
various laws have made definitions and standards fixing the meaning 
of a few food names within the territory over which the legislative 
body concerned has had jurisdiction, and various officials charged with 
the execution of food laws have announced through regulations their 
understandings of some of the more important terms in use. But these 
official acts have not been systematically extended over the entire field 
of food production, and in different portions of territory that, while 
subject to similar conditions of production and within the field of opera- 
tion of the same commercial concerns, have had separate governments, 
the legislative, executive and judicial actions with respect to the same 
product have been quite diverse. 

In England, Austria, Germany and more recently in Switzerland 
and Italy steps have been taken looking to the adoption of uniform, 
comprehensive food standards applicable in all parts of the several 
countries named. 

In 1897, after some years of experience as an official analyst had 
convinced me of the great need for an authoritative set of food 
standards for our own country, I brought the subject to the attention 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, an orgnaization of 
which a!] state and national official chemists are ex-officio members. 
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Peach Pitter 


THE MICHIGN PEACH AND APRICOT PITTER 


will pit your peaches whether 
peeled or unpeeled. Makes 
the scalding process for re- 
moving the skins practical. 
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Mapes Machine Co., 
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MAIER’S 
SILVER LACQUER 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE. 
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dreds in use. Double thermometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to 
use either water, dry steam, or open bath process. 


ALBERT W. SISK & CO., 
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Dry-packed Sweet Potatoes. 
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Under the authority of that association the work was begun. In 1902, 
by Act of Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized, in 
collaboration with that association and such other experts as he might 
deem necessary, to fix standards of purity for foods and determine 
what are regarded as adulterations therein. Under these auspices the 
work has steadily progressed until at the present time standards have 
been proclaimed for most of the classes of food staples. 

With respect to the form of expression best suited to the purposes 
of these standards, it was decided that they should be put into the 
shape of definitions of the several articles standardized; that these 
definitions should include, where possible, a specification of those quali- 
ties that make the articles described wholesome and desirable for 
food purposes, and that where conditions indicated the necessity for 
and the practicability of the specification of limits for particular con- 
stituents these should be included. Furthermore, to guard against 
possible future abuses, as well as those of the present, it was decided 
that the standards should be comprehensive. They have, therefore, 
been so framed as to exclude constituents not specifically included by 
the terms of the definition. 

Inasmuch, also, as this country is a large importer of foreign food 
products, it was deemed wise that the standards should expressly 
represent American rather than foreign trade names, and that as far as 
practicable American materials and manufacturing processes should 
have the preference in determining the details of the standards. 

It was needful to adopt some basis of judgment with respect to 
what should determine the standard quality of the various products 
considered; that is, to establish, as far as practicable, some uniform 
plane or level of standardization. It was decided that for this purpose 
the usual basis of judgment on the part of the consumer, namely the 
article of domestic production, should, wherever practicable, serve as 
a guide. Since, however, failure to conform to the standard would 
render the producer or dealer liable to legal penalties in many states 
and probably ere long in all commerce between the states, it was 
manifest that the product of unusual excellence should not be adopted 
as the basis of standardization, but an article of such quality that 
anything less desirable the housewife would not expect to buy without 
sufficient warning of its inferiority. 

The adoption of this basis does not necessarily imply a failure to 
recognize the excellence that may result from the development of 
special skill in particular departments of manufacture under a factory 
system. On the other hand, it does not tolerate any less degree of clean- 
liness and care in the details of the selection and preparation of raw 
material and of the handling of the food materials in the course of 
manufacture and after its completion than the average housewife would 
maintain in the management of her domestic culinary operations. 

To allow the largest liberty of procedure in the preparation of an 

article compatible with the maintenance of its characteristic qualities, 
references to processes of preparation or manufacture were avoided in 
the standards as far as practicable. 
: With respect to preservatives and colors, the attitude of the com- 
mission has been conservative. Until the experiments authorized by 
Congress had reached such stage of completion that the results could 
be fully known, no other course would have been logical. On the other 
hand, whether the results were favorable or unfavorable to the so-called 
“chemical preservatives,” the artificial colors and the synthetic sweet- 
ening agents, it was evident that these materials were not normal 
components of standard food products. It was, therefore, deemed 
proper that at least as long as the safety of their use was noted the 
standards should be limitea in such manner as to require, in cases 
where these materials were used, a declaration of their presence. 
Beyond this the Commission made no recommendation upon this 
Subject prior to the publication of the latest edition of the standards 
in Circular No. 19, Office of the Secretary, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

We are not unaware that the attitude of the Commission has been 
misinterpreted as one of opposition to improvement of method and of 
product, to diversification of production, to the encouragement of the 
attempt to save wastes by converting them into useful foods—attempts 
that have become hopeful only with the extension of the modern 
tendencies toward specialization and concentration of production as 
the outgrowth of factory system, and to the utilization of the wonderful 
synthetic products which modern chemistry has laid at the feet of 
mankind. On the contrary, we hail as benefactors those who cheapen 
production by improved processes, who improve the foods we eat, who 
wield the wand of the chemist and bring forth magical products to 
nourish our bodies, gratify our palates, or fill our nostrils with 
delicious perfumes; who gather up the wasted fragments so that the 
hungry multitudes may be fed, provided, in each case, that even more 
regard be paid to our health than to the pecuniary rewards these 
several benefactors ask for their service. When, however, these new 
products seek to find acceptance with the public under the names of 
other long established commodities and plead “We are just as good,” 
it is necessary to reply that “just as good” is not logically the equiva- 
lent of “just the same,” nor is “much like.” Considering certain 
extreme cases, I am tempted to ask, “What would you call a man if 
he presented to your bank a large check to which he had signed your 
name, and would you think the act justified if he were to plead that 
he did it because he was your brother or your cousin?” 

Another justification of the practice is that the prejudice of the 
consumer prevents the proper recognition of the virtues of the new 
products. Very true. But the consumer has some right to his “‘preju- 
dices” when they affect his choice of a diet. That he is slow of 
conversion from the error of his opinion is no sufficient reason for 
deliberately deceiving him. 

Another reason urged against the sharp definition of terms is the 
difficulty of securing properly distinctive names for the new products. 
The difficulty is appreciated, yet it may be sufficient to suggest, by way 
of reply, that even the modern breakfast food trade has not exhausted 
the ingenuity of the inventor of names. It is believed that the gains 
from distinction between products will fully compensate the public for 
the expenditure of mental effort necessary to secure it. 

May I trespass upon your patience long enough to present very 
briefly one or two further matters fundamental to the system? In the 


preparation of the standards it was conceived that they were to serve 
the purpose of promoting a better understanding between buyer and 
seller, between food control official, the court and the manufacturer. 
It was assumed that their language would be construed by fair minds, 
intent upon the promotion of the public welfare by the repression of 
serious abuses and not that their terms were to be used without regard 
to the plain purpose of such standards as a pretext for the needless 
annoyance of trade. 

When civilized man was prompted to substitute for the soft buskin 
footgear of the modern style, he quickly found that the shoe often 
pinched where a pinch was least expected. In like manner these 
standards may be found to cause difficulty in unexpected places, though 
built up with great care after the widest practicable consultation with 
the producing interests concerned and attentive consideration of their 
suggestions and, in many instances, upon the basis of extensive investi- 
gations made at the request of the Commission. Experience in their 
application is the only trustworthy source of information with respect 
to some of their effects. Therefore, while frequent fundamental changes’ 
in such a system, once it has been adopted, must work harm by 
disturbance of established trade relations, it is to be expected that need 
for some modifications will presently appear, that an extension such 
as to include some of the more important varieties in the several food 
species will prove desirable and that the changes in conditions of 
production and the development of new methods and products will 
require further changes and additions. 

I have ventured upon this long discussion of the general features 
of the system of standards with the twofold purpose of acquainting you 
with the point of view taken by the Commission in its work, and of 
explaining many of the features of the standards for canned fruits 
and vegetables through an exposition of the general principles govern- 
ing the formulation of all the standards. 

Referring now to the standards for canned fruits and vegetables, 
it is to be noted, in the first place, that they are based upon primary 
standards for the terms “fruits” and “vegetables,” respectively. It 
was deemed important that such standards should be made both for 
the sake of the buyer and of the seller of these raw foods, and to 
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serve as a suitable basis of reference for standards for their respective 
products. 

These primary standards were the more needed because the general 
dictionary definitions, in no case, represent the exact meaning of the 
terms “fruit” and “vegetable” as they are used in the market, the 
dining-room and the kitchen. The botanical definitions of the terms 
also fail to conform precisely to market usage. The Commission, with 
the aid of Professor Coville, botanist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, wrought out new definitions for these terms which, it 
is believed, will prove useful, although that for fruit is necessarily 
made to appear clumsy by the use of the term “fructifications” as a 
substitute for “fruits” in the broad, botanical sense of the term, a use 
made necessary from the fact that “fruits” in the culinary sense form 
only one part of the much broader group of plant products to which 
the botanical term “fruits” applies. 

The term “fruits” and “vegetables” as used in these generic stand- 
ards refer, of course, to the fresh, that is, the undried, products, reason- 
ably free even from the effects of wilting. 

The terms “clean” and “sound” should be interpreted in accordance 
with domestic usage. For example, the requirements on these points 
with respect to table fruits might properly be regarded as different 
fnom those to be maintained for fruit that is to be used for apple 
sauce, involving the removal of the paring and the core and permitting 
the removal of minor imperfections due to slight bruises and trifling 
attacks of bitter rot. 

The repetition of these terms in the standard for canned fruits 
and vegetables, was made to indicate that in these products not only 
are the raw materials of standard quality when purchased, but that 
they have been maintained in such condition until prepared, and also 
that the finished standard products are, when delivered to the consumer, 
free from spoilage of all kinds. 

In the standards for the canned products, the adjective “fresh” was 
used in each case, not only to indicate the essential high degree of suc- 
culence of the raw materials, but also to indicate that canned products 
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made from dried raw materials after a preparation by “soaking” are 
not considered as standard unless sold under some label satisfactorily 
distinguishing them from the normal product. 

The term “properly matured” was chosen to cover the great variety 
of conditions proper for the preparation of the different fruits and vege- 
tables, since it was clear that the adjective “ripe” was inapplicable to 
many of the raw materials fit for canning, though exactly descriptive of 
the fit state of development for other raw materials intended for such 
use. The adjective “mature” was rejected as suggesting too narrow a 
range of plant development. 

In each of the two standards under consideration it was intended 
that the adverb “properly” should qualify both the adjectives ‘“‘ma- 
tured” and “prepared.’ It was deemed impracticable at this time to 
establish a separate standard for each of the many canned fruits and 
vegetables. It was recognized that the preparation proper for one 
product was not in all respects proper for others. For this reason, 
only this very general indication of proper preparation was included, 
leaving each product to be judged, for the present, by reference to the 
gnerally recognized characters belonging to its particular variety. 

With respect to the permissible additions, it may be remarked 
that the failure to include the so-called chemical preservatives, coal- 
tar coloring matters and synthetic sweetening agents has already been 
explained in my earlier statement respecting the disposition made of 
these materials in their relation to all the standards. Their omis- 
sion, as well as that of dyes of vegetable and animal origin that 
are admitted to be noninjurious to health, is further explained by refer- 
ence to what I said at the outstart regarding the fundamental basis of 
judgment as to the standard qualities for food articles. It may be 
noted, however, that the claim has frequently been made to the Com- 
mission that the use of a dye resembling the natural tint of the fruit 
was not for the purpose of deception, but to prevent deterioration of the 
food in the tin can or in the glass exposed to light upon the shelf of the 
retailer. After careful consideration of this claim, it is my judgment 
that the effect of this use of such dyes is to conceal from the purchaser 
the deterioration that has already taken place, and that the deteriora- 
tion is not in point of color solely, but in other qualities affecting the 
desirabiliy of the product. I see no objection, however, to the sale of 
fruits and vegetables dyed with harmless colors, if the fact of the 
dyeing be sufficiently declared to the buyer, unless it conceal inferiority. 

Sugar was not included among the added constituents of canned 
vegetables. The decision upon this point was reached only after very 
careful consideration. The facts at command indicated that the addi- 
tion of sugar does not result in the bringing up to normal quality of 
vegetables, such as corn and peas, that have failed because of their 
varietal characters or the conditions of their growth, to attain their 
usual flavor, including sweetness. It was fumher believed that the 
difference in the products were commonly so great as to call for the 
distinction between the artificially sweetened vegetables and those*that 
have attained their sweetness during growth. It was not intended by 
this action to prevent the best use of the raw materials at he com- 
mand of the canner, but only to protect properly the interests of the 
consumer. 

In connection with this topic of added substances I have been 
requested to state whether or not the standard permits the admission 
of water to such vegetables as corn, peas and string beans, for which 
it is claimed that some added water is necessary to prevent the dis- 
coloration of that portion of the can’s contents-that lies nearest to its 
walls during the sterilization. I can only reply that this specific sub- 
ject has not been raised before the Commission. It is clear, of course, 
that the practice of selling water at the price of canned corn is not 
to be encouraged. But if it can be shown either that such addition is 
in accord with the common domestic usage, or that it is necessary, in 
the case of normal corn, peas and string beans—vegetables naturally 
less juicy than the tomato or the squash—to add a small quantity of 
water to prevent the discoloration of part of the can’s contents during 
such treatment as is requisite for complete sterilization by heat. I 
have no doubt that both the food control officers and the courts would 
regard the addition of the limited quantity of water needful, as not in- 
consistent. with the general indications of the standard. - 

The standard for canned vegetables contains the clause, “with or 
without previous cooking in vessels from which they take up no me- 
tallic substance.” It was deemed needless to require that the entire 
cooking operation be conducted in the can itself. The latter part of 
this clause was intended, however, to prevent such treatment, electrical 
or otherwise, during the stay of the vegetables in vessels of copper or 
brass as would result in the taking up of copper by the vegetables, 
it being well known that such methods have occasionally been used 
to secure the formation of durable, vivid green coloring matters within 
the vegetable tissues. 

It was regarded essential in defining these canned products to in- 
clude both the sterilization by heat and the keeping in hermetically 
sealed vessels. The word “keeping” was intended to convey the notion 
of holding for some weeks or months. In order that the food mate- 
rials, clean up to the time of their introduction, might remain in that 
condition, it was considered desirable to indicate that the can, or at 
least its interior surface, should be clean. This adjective was intended 
to be interpreted in its broadest sense so as to indicate the freedom 
of the inside of the can, not only from dust and other filth, but also 
from traces of solder liquor which, in careless manufacturing, might 
remain in the can, and would, in such case, surely add their poisonous 
constituents to the food. 

In dealing with the subject of canned fruits and vegetables the 
Commission was brought, for the first time, face to face with the 
problem of the relation of the container to the standard quality of 
the food. Representations were made to us by responsible parties, 
including those in charge of government food supplies as well as the 
packers and their experts, showing an increasing spoilage of canned 
goods, evidently due in a large number of cases to imperfections in the 
tin plate, of which the container was mace, imperfections not noticeable 
at the time of processing; that the spoilage under these conditions was 
not commonly recognizable by the “swell heads” appearing after im- 
perfect sterilization, and was often not indicated by liquid leakages; 
also, it was declared that the conditions of the trade were such that 


the packers could not agree among themselves to use containers made 
of plate less liable to such imperfections. The authorizing Act speci- 
fied that “‘to fix standards of purity for foods and to determine what 
are regarded as adulterations therein,’ was the work to be performed. 
There was no direct reference to containers in the authorization. On 
first thought we inclined to construe the authorization narrowly and 
declare that we could do nothing in the premises, but the situation de- 
veloped by the representations above mentioned caused the Commission 
to give the subject further attention. Economic considerations alone 
would probably not have accomplished this, but the sanitary aspects 
of the question were regarded as deserving grave consideration, in 
view of the numerous cases of illness reported to result from the eating 
of canned fruits and vegetables—illnesses of such sudden character as 
to seem due more probably to violently poisonous ptomaines than to 
the slowly cumulative effects of lead or the injuries caused by certain 
other metallic poisons. The final judgment of the Commission was 
that the situation made it a duty to adopt a broad construction of the 
Act. The result was an action based really, though not expressly, upon 
the theory that an article should not be regarded as of standard purity 
when it has, for a considerable length of time, been kept in contact 
with a poisonous corrodible metal, from which, owing to chemical action 
by the moist food, the latter must necessarily have taken up more or 
less of the metal; nor, more comprehensively, when it has been kept 
in a container that either tends directly to impart injurious substances 
to the food or that, by reason of its too frequent imperfections, permits 
an undue percentage of spoilage, with the attendant risk of ptomaine 
and metallic poisoning. 

Without attempting to discuss in full the details of the descrip- 
tion of a “suitable container,” I would like to call your attention to 
several points. It has been declared that the specification with ref- 
erence to the absence of zinc from the interior of the can is impossible 
of execution. In speaking of the required clean state ox the interior 
of the can, I have sufficiently covered that objection. It is urged again 
that the similar specification with regard to lead is even more impos- 
sible, because cans must be soldered with lead-containing solder in the 
closing of the seams, the fastening of the cover and the closing of the 
puncture, and that in neither of these operations is it possible to pre- 
vent altogether some slight invasion of lead into the interior of the 
can. The difficulties of interpretation will be somewhat cleared away, 
I trust, when it is remembered that the specifications respecting lead 
cover both wrappings of foil and tin-plate. With respect to the latter, 
the present exclusive use of Banca, or Straits, pig-tin, free from lead, 
in the making of bright-plate, might seem to make needless any re- 
quirement that lead should not be used in the coating. Recall, how- 
ever, that only a few years back lead-containing coats were used on 
tin cans in this country, and that we have imported, as well as domes- 
tic, food products to consider. It was therefore thought desirable to 
provide against the use of such plate and, as far as practicable, against 
the exposure of moist canned foods to contact with needless quantities 
of solder. 

With respect to tinplate, no facts were adduced calling for any 
change in the composition of the black-sheet, but the evidence strongly 
indicated that imperfections in the coatings of the lightly covered 
plate now used in making cans were the occasion of much spoilage and 
that the percentage of the latter could be much reduced by use of 
heavier coatings. It was judged from all the facts at command 
that, under present conditions of tin-plate manufacture, a coating of 
three pounds per base box of 112 sheets, 14 inches by 20 inches was the 
least that should be employed, corresponding to the weight upon the 
Charcoal A grade of bright plate. There was little doubt, however, 
that under improved conditions of manufacture, permitting the prepara- 
tion of black-sheets of.more uniform thickness, the saving of the tin 
upon the selvedge edge, and the more perfect use of the finishing rolls, 
that the weight of tin required for a satisfactory coating could be great- 
ly reduced. Since the plate would probably develop imperfections most 
frequently where the coating is thinnest, the available data were gath- 
ered as to the variability in thickness of coating and the present possi- 
bilities of manufacture under American conditions. Upon the basis 
of the information obtained, it was judged that a very liberal allowance 
should be made for such variation. The minimum thickness to appear 
on any part of the plate was, therefore, set at two-thirds of the average, 
that is, at such a rate that if the coating were uniformly distributed over 
he entire number of sheets in a base box, the amount of tin required 
would be a trifle over two pounds. . This form of expression was avoid- 
ed, however, lest the minimum mentioned should be mistaken as ap- 
plying to the weight of tin on a whole box of plate, instead of the 
amount of coating at its thinnest point on any sheet. Since the amount 
of coating would probably be determined by analyses of samples cut 
from the manufactured can, this quantity of coating was expressed in 
terms of the weight of tin it supplied, when taken on both sides of a 
sample of plate of certain area. 

Dr. Frear (continuing)—I might remark right there that I received 
numerous letters from canners and manufacturers of cans all over the 
country, indicating that they judged that meant simply on one side of 
the plate, but our calculation was based upon the fact that in making 
the analysis the chemist does not strip the tin from the plate, but he 
dissolves both tin and plate, and therefore counts the tin on both sides 
of the sheet, and all the tin that is gotten from a certain piece of pre- 
scribed area would appear in the analysis. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your very considerate attefition of this 
long talk on this subject. (Applause.) 

Mr. Haviland—I move this meeting extend a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Frear and Mr. Haserot for their instructive and interesting addresses, 
and that the addresses be referred to the committee appointed yes- 
terday. 

by motion was duly seconded, put by the Chair and unanimously 
car 

Mr. Sears—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we had on our program 
yesterday a paper to be delivered by W. R. Roach, of Michigan. Owing 
to the fact that his train was late, he was unable to arrive in the city 
until after the hour of our meeting. I find this morning that he is 
under the doctor’s care and he is unable to appear. He has a paper 
prepared on the subject of an “Ideal Contract” and “Sellers’ Contract.” 
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I desire to make a motion that this paper be introduced into the records 
of this meeting and appear in the proceedings and in the trade papers. 

Motion seconded, put and carried. 

The Chairman—If there is any question that anyone wishes to ask 
Dr. Frear on the subject of standards of purity, he would be very glad 
to answer any question that any person chooses to ask. 

A Delegate—There was some misunderstanding in regard to a portion 
of his discussion in regard to the use of salt and sugar. I find that 
some of the gentlemen around here did not fully understand that 
pone Would it be allowed? Is it necessary to put it on the label 

used? 

The Chairman—You come to the label-again;. that will be attended 
to this afternoon. Anything on the purity of standard, not as to the 
label, that will be attended to at the next meeting. 

Mr. Gardner—May I ask if Dr. Frear will repeat his remarks in 
regard to sugar and salt. 

Dr. Frear—It would be impossible to repeat my remarks concern- 
ing salt, because I didn’t make any; but with regard to sugar in vege- 
tables, not in canned fruits, I said, in substance, that it was the judg- 
ment of the Commission that the fact of adding sugar to sweet corn 
or to peas which had failed because of their variety or decayed condi- 
tions of growth to attain their normal sweetness as in true growth, 
don’t produce the effects which the growth itself produces, if the differ- 
ence was sufficiently cured to make that desirable, that the consumer 
be fairly informed that sugar has been added to sweet corn and to 
Sweet peas; not that it is a bad thing to add sugar, if you have got a 
product that does not come up to its normal grade, but if you do add 
the sugar at all, tell the consumer that you have done it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fells—I don’t catch clearly how the standard of tin is decided, 
which way the standard has been fixed, what basis it was on. 

Dr. Frear—The standard of tin is measured on the basis of the 
amount which the chemist would find on a piece two inches square. I 
don’t recall the exact figures; I think it is one and eight-tenth grains. 
One and eight-tenth grains of tin on both sides of a piece two inches 
square was the smallest amount which should appear at any point. 

By a Delegate—I thought you said something about a varying 
thickness? : 

Dr. Frear—No, I didn’t speak of any physical measurement of 
thickness; only the variataion of the amount of tin. 

A Delegate—I would like to ask if the decisions of your commission 
on standards are to be made the basis of the decision of the commis- 
sion, under the act of June 30, 1906? In other words, are we to accept 
your decision as fixing the standard for food? 

Dr. Frear—The Secretary of Agriculture and the food standards 
commission act under the authority of Congress jointly in making 
these standards; he is just as much a party to them as we are. The 
acts of the commission are the acts of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
we simply are his hands and ears. 

A Delegate—I want to ask if the introduction of sugar in peas and 
corn’ would constitute a compound? 

Dr. Frear—I will have to ask you to raise that question with Dr. 
Wiley, as that is a question of the construction of the Pure Food Law. 

Mr. Hughes—I would like to ask a question about the tin-plate. I 
would like to ask the Doctor if that is about the standard of tin-plate 
- be required by the Secretary of Agriculture in the Department here- 
after? 

Dr. Frear—Since Dr. Wiley is here, and will be here this afternoon, 
and it is a question of the execution of the food law, ask him the ques- 
tion. I will not cross his wires. 
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Mr. Olney—Ladies and gentlemen, I am here by no authority, but 
seeing the number who are here, and Dr. Wiley and Professor Allen 
leaving the room, you might think it a little strange, but there is 
a very important meeting in another room upon this floor between a 
committee of the wholesale grocers and canners, at which meeting the 
officers of this convention are present. It is a meeting which cannot be 
deferred until later in the day, and, therefore, we ask your kind indul- 
gence for perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes, when Dr. Wiley and Pro- 
fessor Allen will be here to proceed with the meeting, as well as the 
officers of the association. It was only in courtesy to Dr. Wiley and 
Professor Allen that we suggested that they might retire to their 
rooms, or where they pleased, for a few minutes untli we were ready 
to go ahead. 

Mr. Sears—Gentlemen, I want to apologize for keeping you wait- 
ing; however, the committee work which was assigned to me has 
kept me busy ever since I left this room, and I haven’t had a mouth- 
ful of anything to eat since morning, and I hope to be excused for 
this delay. 

I want to say that the program will be taken up for this after- 
noon right here. The Committee on the Addresses of the Presidents 
has been very busy; worked until late in the night last night and 
all this morning, and they have all missed their lunch together.’ We 
will only have a partial report to make at this time. I understand 
that the Committee on Presidents’ Addresses can make a partial re- 
port. Is Mr. Fenton present? I think they still have a little detail to 
finish up. 

Until the committee is able to make their partial report there will 
be a little time to fill in. It has been suggested that the paper offered 
by W. R. Roach be read at this time, and it has been suggested that 
Mr. Johnson, of Boston, come forward and favor us by reading Mr. 
Roach’s remarks. Is Mr. Johnson present? . 

(Mr. Johnson comes forward at request of chairman). 


THE IDEAL CONTRACT. 


I regret my inability to write a paper that would seriously interest 
the packer of canned goods and jobbers, and meet with the approval 
of all; therefore, I would please have it understood that these are my 


views, and my views alone, of what a contract should be between a 
canned goods packer and a jobber. 

To begin with, we all know too well that it is a very desirable 
thing for a jobber to have his contracts filled in full by the packer of 
any line of canned goods when there is a shortage, and when the mar- 
ket is strong and there is a chance for him to make a good, round 
profit, and our jobber friends are also quite aware that it is equally 
or more unfortunate for them to have the packers fill their contracts 
in full on canned goods when the pack has been a good one, and most 
packers are filling in full and most them have a large surplus to offer. 

I think you all will agree with me that it is a very difficult thing 
for any canned goods packer to make a correct estimate and figure out 
just how many acres of the different crops he will need to plant and 
grow in order to be able to harvest a sufficient crop to fill his con- 
tracts with his customers in full, or nearly in full, and still not pack a 
great surplus, when he has climatic conditions to contend with, and, to 
my mind, as a canned goods packer, he has no business packing a large 
surplus unless he wants to ruin his own business and practically de- 
moralize the market on the products he is packing in tin cans. 

Many of our jobber friends, who are the best fellows in the whole 
world, would like to have a guarantee from the packer of from eighty 
to one hundred per cent. delivery on their contracts, which, as I have 
said before, is a very nice thing for them when the pack is a short 
one, but as I see it, they little realize what a demand of this kind on the 
packer means to the canned goods business in general. In the first 
place, it means that every canned goods packer who makes this kind of 
a contract, in order to be on the safe gide, must: plant two acres of the 
product of which he has sold in order to protect himself, where he 
should only plant one or one and a fraction. If the crop should be a 
short one he will then be able to pack a sufficient quantity of the prod- 
uct to fill his guarantee contracts to cover the guarantee, but if the 
crop is a good one, which is usually the case three years out of five, he 
not only packs enough goods to fill his guarantee contracts in full, but 
is compelled to pack double the amount of canned goods he has sold, 
and in this way demoralize his own product, demoralizes the price of 
the goods he has already sold to his customer and immediately becomes 
a competitor against his own customer and his customer’s customer, 
and in this way demoralizes the market in general on the product he 
is packing. 

I hold that no packer ever should make a contract guaranteeing a 
specified delivery, unless he already has the goods packed and in his 
warehouse from the past year’s pack. The matter of guaranteeing a 
specified delivery on future canned goods contracts is just as much of a 
gamble as it is to deal in futures on margin wheat or corn on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and cannot be taken in any other way. 

The ideal canned goods contract between the canned goods packer 
and the jobber would be a contract that would allow the packer to 
pack a sufficient amount of goods every year to just fill the require- 
ments of his customers and never leave much of any surplus of goods 
in the hands of the packer, but if you can find anyone in the business, 
packer or jobber, who is smart enough to figure this out and tell us 
just how to accomplish this result, it seems to me that their services 
would not only be sought by the cdnned goods packer, but the jobber as 
well. I am free to confess that it is beyond my comprehension, and 
a contract to be an ideal contract would have to meet these require- 
ments. Therefore, I am here to tell you there is no ideal contract. 

Many canned goods packers start out at the beginning of the new 
year, or even sooner, with a view of selling their product when packed 
in tin cans to the jobber, and when they have sold all the goods they 
can, and made all the contracts it is possible for them to make, and 
their sales foot up to thirty, forty, fifty, sixty thousand and sometimes 
a hundred thousand cases, they will return to their home or place of 
operation and immediately arrange to plan a sufficient acreage to pack 
double the amount of goods they should pack to fill their contracts rea- 
sonably full with an average crop figuring the average for a period of 
five years. If anyone doubts this statement, if he will be so kind as 
to look at the condition of the present market on sugar corn in tin cans, 
and investigate the cause, it will not take very long to convince himself 
that I am correct in this statement. 

When a canned goods packer has seen his customers and sold them 
their requirements of his product for the coming season before plant- 
ing time, the thing for him to do, if he is interested enough in his busi- 
ness to pack a sufficient quantity of goods whereby he will be enabled 
to fill his contracts reasonably well and protect his customers’ interest, 
so he can make some money on his product every year, is to take his 
pencil and sit down and figure up the number of cases he has packed 
per acre, taking a fair average for the past six to eight years, and plant 
a sufficient acreage to produce, under ordinary conditions, the quantity 
of goods that he will reauire to fill the contracts he already has made 
with his customers, and if the canned goods packers of the several asso- 
ciations would take the pains to do this and manage their business 
accordingly on principles of this kind they would rarelv ever find the 
market overstocked, and they would in this way give their customers 
an opportunity to make some money from their products, and I have 
always found it easy to do business with a man who was making 
money on the goods he is buying from me. When a canner plants, 
under reasonable conditions, a sufficient acreage to pack double the 
quantity of goods he has a market for, he becomes a speculator, and he 
is speculating against his customers’ interests, whose orders he has 
in hand. When he puts the goods away in the warehouse to hold for a 
higher market he is also a speculator, as a holder of goods is always a 
speculator. 

All wholesale grocery jobbers usually know a year in advance about 
or nearly the quantity of canned goods their trade will require, and I 
want it understood I am not here to tell them how to buy them, but 
we all know too well that there are years when the jobber will take 
chances and contract for two or three times as many canned goods as 
he would ordinarily want: therefore, when he does this he is a specu- 
lator pure and simple, and nothing more, and he has boucht something 
that the chances are. three years out of five, he will not have a legiti- 
mate market for. As far as business goes, he has taken the same chances 
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that the packer has taken, who packs two or three times as many 
canned goods as he has got legitimate sale for. Things of this kind are 
what demoralize the canned goods business, and yet many people in the 
business wonder why so many goods are packed in tin cans and why 
the price is so low. What the canned goods packer wants is a reason- 
able amount of business at a living margin of profit, and I do not 
believe that anyone will dispute the fact that it is a good thing for the 
canned goods packer it is also an equally good thing for the jobber, as 
we all know the distributor always makes more money when the mar- 
ket is reasonably strong on any line of goods than he does when there 
is an overproduction and a large glut and an unhealthy market and ac- 
cumulating stock, and according to my ideas the only way to arrive 
at a condition of this kind is for the canned goods packer and the 
wholesale grocery jobber to get together and give each other their 
absolute mutual confidence and figure out as near as it is possible for 
human ability to do their requirements and the canned goods packer 
should then contract with the jobber to plant a sufficient acreage to pro- 
duce, under ordinary conditions, the number of cases of canned goods 
to cover the requirements of his contract, and also state in the contract 
the number of acres to be planted to reach these results. And the 
canned goods packer should at all times be absolutely honest and fair 
with every customer he has and give them every case of canned goods 
he packs up to the requirements of their contracts or their percentage 
of the pack should the pack be a short one. 

This is what I would call an ideal contract, if there is such a thing, 
both for the canner and the jobber. It may not meet the ideas and 
approval of all the canned goods packers and jobbers, but I know, and 
every canned goods packer knows, and every jobber of canned goods 
knows, that a packer has no right to go out in the open market and 
buy canned goods of another packer or jobber to deliver on contracts 
with his customers without the consent:of the purchaser, and I do not 
believe there is a canned goods buyer in the country but what will 
agree with me on this point. This being the case, a canned goods 
packer has no right to guarantee a certain per cent. of delivery to 
his customers on his canned goods contracts unless he wants to bring 
about the same condition in the market that exists today on canned 
corn. 

I thank you for your kind attention and trust that you will consider 
my remarks as coming from one canned goods packer alone. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, we will take up briefly the report of 
the committee that was appointed yesterday to consider the points of 
interest in the addresses that were made by the presidents of this asso- 
ciation. We will call upon the committee for that report. 

Mr. Olney—The committee to which was referred yesterday for con- 
sideration the presidents’ addresses do hereby respectfully make as a 
partial report the following: 

First—That one of the principal purposes which inspired formation 
of the National Association of Packers of Pure Canned Food, which 
had its inception at Columbus two years ago, namely, the passage of 
a national pure food law, has been accomplished. That during the 
consideration by Congress of the pure food legislation said National 
Association, particularly through Frank E. Gorrell, of Belair, Md., as 
secretary of the executive committee, performed valuable services in 
connection with the passage of the law in its present form, and for 
which services the canning industry should be exceedingly apprecia- 
tive. 

At a meeting of the officers and Executive Committee of said 
National Association, held here this morning, it was, in effect decided 
that, to further carry out the purposes as outlined by said National 
Association, a greater expenditure of money would be required than, 
perhaps, the circumstances would justify, and it was suggested at said 
meeting that a new canned goods national association be organized. 

It is, therefore, respectfully recommended that a vote of thanks 
be extended to Willard R. Rouse, as President of that Association, and 
to the other officers and Executive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion, for the great amount of work performed by them in the interests 
of the canning industry. 

And it is further recommended that such new association be organ- 
ized either this week—or it was after decided that it be organized this 
week—and that for the accomplishment of such purpose a committee 
of five be appointed by the Chairman, of which the Chairman of this 
meeting shall be chairman; such committee to prepare such organiza- 
tion papers as it deems proper to creat a new national association and 
by such name as to it may seem best, and it shall be formed along such 
simple and economical lines that all of those for whose advantage it 
will be created can to advantage afford to conribute in every way to its 
hearty support. 

It is further respectfully recommended that such ‘national associa- 
tion, when formed, shall solicit membership to same and shall have 
full charge and management of the next annual convention, including 
the selection of the place where it is to be held. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, in offering this resolution, .I 
would like to say a few words. It so happened that I was present at 
the Pittsburg conference something like two years ago, after the 
Columbus Convention. I was not one originally of the committee to 
meet, and you will, therefore, perhaps pardon me if I say as much as 
I, at least, feel like saying with reference to the purposes which inspired 
that movement. At that time there were papers read by various can- 
ners which reflected credit upon whoever the authors might have been 
in any.walk of life. It was an inspiration to me that those gentlemen 
had it in their hearts, as they certainly did, to perform a great service 
to the canning industry. 

There was, however, some difference of sentiment as to whether 
it was not being mapped out on perhaps broader lines than could be 
carried out successfully, but that point having been passed, the feeling 
of all who took part in that meeting, or who took part in the organiza- 
tion afterward, were in hearty accord with its purposes, and I am 
willing to stand here and say that if those purposes could have been 
carried out, if there had been sufficient co-operation, if the canners 
generally had co-operated along those lines, it would have been a great 
success and a most fortunate enterprise launched for the canning 
interests, and in saying this I am not a member of it in any way, and 


have not been except in the way originally to which I refer. But 
these gentlemen themselves have suggested that perhaps it was prudent 
to form a new organization along more simple lines, and then let us 
carry it up to our ideals, as the circumstances justified from time to 
time. 

Neither do I want to let this opportunity pass without saying that 
these gentlemen, representing canning interests throughout this country 
from Maine to California, so great was their interests in our behalf, 
and in their own interests, of course, included, that they have spent, 
I will venture to say, many weeks, each of them, and a certain number 
of those gentlemen—I don’t know whether it extended beyond those 
gentlemen who themselves did the work—agreed to pay the expenses 
of whatever was done by that organization, including, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, Mr. President, of which you are an honored member, 
something like $3,000. I only mention this to show to you the interest 
which these gentlemen have had at heart for the canning industry; 
but I want to say in the same connection that there is no part of that 
indebtedness which will be inherited by the new organization. We, or 
you, those who have taken part in it, feel that the time has come for 
our own interests; that there should be a strong, national, compara- 
tively inexpensive organization, and its success is guaranteed from this 
moment, if you, gentlemen, and all the other canning interests co- 
operate as we believe the circumstances justify, and we hope when the 
matter is in shape fully to present to you that you will co-operate, and 
when it is brought to your attention do not delay action, do not delay 
taking such part as you think the circumstances will justify. Don’t 
wait for someone to urge you a second time, even, to act upon it, if it 
appeals to you and you think it is not in the interest of any particular 
individual or company, but for our common good. 

I wish, in this connection, you would refer me to a single industry , 
in this country involving anything like what is involved in our industry 
where there hasn’t been organization. 

Where at this moment in this convention will we find a roll? 

Popular sentiment justifies organization, if it is along reasonable 
and proper lines, and the new organization will be shaped along no 
other lines. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Haserot—Is it in order at this time to say anything at all sup- 
plemental to the remarks of Mr. Olney? 

The Chairman—I think you better wait until the motion is properly 
put. 

You have heard the resolution as offered by Mr. Olney, of New 
York. What is your pleasure? 

A Delegate—I move that the partial report be received and said 
committee of five provided herein be appointed by the Chairman to 
report as soon as possible to this convention. Seconded by Mr. Jacobs, 
of California. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution and also 
the second to the motion by Mr. Jacobs, of California. Any further 
remarks? 

Mr. Hoffecker—I desire, gentlemen, only to add a few words of 
testimony to those expressed by Mr. Olney, and to offer very briefly to 
an experience that has very recently come under my own observation, 
namely, the organization of the Tri-State Packers’ -Association, which 
embraces in its membership about seventy-five per cent. of the packers 
of the States of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, which States, 
under normal conditions, pack about two-thirds of all the tomatoes 
canned in the United States. There existed in those three States local 
organizations. The State of New Jersey had its local organization; 
the State of Delaware, including the Eastern Shore of Maryland, terri- 
tory constitutes what is known as the Maryland and Delaware Penin- 
sula, had an organization under the title of the Peninsula Canned 
Goods Association, and the City of Baltimore had an organization 
known as the Canned Goods Association of Baltimore City. Each of 
these local organizations had been in existence for some years and 
doing practically nothing. They had dwindled until, at their annual 
meetings there would be, perhaps, half a dozen, possibly a dozen, mem- 
bers present. Nothing was accomplished, simply because they were 
merely a mere drop in the bucket and had little or no influence. It was 
suggested by a gentleman from New Jersey that there be a larger associa- 
tion formed, and the resilt was that the Tri-State Packers’ Association 
and a majority of the New Jersey State Association and the Peninsula 
Canned Goods Association came together and formed the Tri-State 
Organization. The Baltimore City Canned Goods Exchange had only 
one or two members at first who became members of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association; but when they saw that the result of the first 
year’s business of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, in gathering 
statistics, was of such vital importance, they came almost in a body to 
us, and they are today members of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
nearly every packer in Baltimore City. Showing, gentlemen, very conclu- 
Sively that when you get an association that is big enough to do some- 
thing, you at once interest those who are interested in the thing that 
that association business pertains to or interests. I only say this to 
show what the result was, for I thoroughly believe it is possible for a 
national association to accomplish, as such, everything that can be 
accomplished by your local association. By all means encourage your 
local associations, but your local associations cannot begin to measure 
up in importance and consequence and in accomplishment what a 
national association of packers can do. 

Here we come in convention, and have for these several years sort 
of allied interests, under a very long heading, and binding or obligating 
nobody. The members of the Atlantic States Association simply come 
here as such by courtesy, so to speak, likewise with the Western Canned 
Goods Association, and with your Brokers Association and your Sup- 
plies Association. When you have got a erfect organization that em- 
braces and embodies every packer of whatsoever character; that is, 
as to character of goods packed in the United States, you have got an 
organization that touches every single individual interest pertaining 
to the whole industry, or the industry as a whole, consequently I say 
by all means get thoroughly aroused and enlisted in this idea of in- 
troducing or perfecting a national organization. It does not in any way 
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interfere with your local organization, that being only of that much 
the more value and of that much the more interest and consequence 
to you individually or to you locally, but your National Association 
is so much bigger and broader that you have got just that much more 


weight and power by virtue of its enrollment and of its large interests. 


(Applause. ) 
The Chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Any further 
remarks? 

Mr. Scott—Half a minute, ladies and gentlemen. It seems about 
up to me just to make a little remark in regard to the old association. 
I really intended to object to the acceptance of this report, and make a 
kick about it, but I came to my mind on that because of a remark I 
heard yesterday when I was making a kick on something else; a fellow 
back here said: “The only trouble with Scott is when he makes a 
kick he meets himself coming back to make another one.” 

I think we are not giving the proper amount of respect to the old 
association. There seems to be some feeling against it, and for what 
reason is absolutely beyond my comprehension. It had the best com- 
mittee that was ever appointed in the canned goods line, and why the 
work was not properly done is beyond me to perceive. 

Now, then, I just want for a minute to call your attention to the 
work done on the question of organization and the question of insur- 
ance that couldn’t be hired done for a thousand dollars, and, 
yes, the whole thing couldn’t be done for five thousand dollars, and 
why that old association should be turned down and a new one organ- 
ized in its place is beyond my comprehension why it should be done. 
But it seems we can’t take up the time of the meeting at present to 
discuss that, and I just merely suggest in accepting this report that 
it is done in the spirit of really continuing the old association instead 
of it being a brand new one, and I think it will be done in that way, 
because I believe the officers will appoint practically the same com- 
mittee. It is a grand committee, and they can do grand work, but I 
don’t want them to go out under the idea that they haven’t been of 
any use. (Applause.) 

Whereupon the resolution was put to a vote and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman—Your Chairman will appoint the following com- 
mittee: Reynolds, of Wisconsin; Bailey, of New York; Reiser, of Illi- 
nois, and Hoffecker, of Delaware. 

We will now proceed with the regular program, and we will call 
upon Dr. Wiley to make his remarks. 


DR. WILEY’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Members of the Association and Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 
I wish, first, to express my very sincere thanks to the organization 
for having invited me to come on this occasion, and also to the many 
people who have sent telegrams and letters urging that I should be 
present. When Mr. Bailey asked me to come I told him it was a most 
inopportune time. You gentlemen know nothing of the difficulties 
under which we labor. One of the things that we have to look after 
is the supply bills, because if Congress should cut off our supplies we 
would be in a very bad shape, and this is the time of year when the 
most interesting discussions take place on these problems. The supply 
bill for the Department of Agriculture is now under discussion by the 
United States Senate, and it was for that reason that I could not make 
a definite promise, and it was nat until yesterday that I could definitely 
say whether I could come, and, therefore, I most greatly appreciate the 
invitation to come here today. I am going to say a few words in 
regard to the food and drugs act and the business which this association 
represents. 

I must say that it is an inspiring thing to see gathered here so 


many men from all parts of this country, engaged in a business which. 


means so much to the people of this country. You need no assurances 
from me that I am and always have been and always will be in the 
deepest sympathy with the character of the business which you repre- 
sent. I believe there is no other line of business connected with the 
food supply which is so important to the people of this country as the 
preservation of the foods in the business in which you are engaged, 
and, therefore, the relation which this law will have to the business 
which you represent here is of very great importance. 

First, I wish to make a few statements in order that my attitude 
in the matter may be fully understood. There is a good deal of mis- 
apprehension respecting the part, the humble part, which I have to 
play in the execution of this law. Sometimes I should judge, from what 
the newspapers say and what people write to me, that all I had to do 
was just to express a wish, and that was all that was necessary in regard 
to the execution of the law. Now, personally, I would be very glad if 
that was the case, but in point of fact I am only one of a great many 
people who have to éome to an agreement before anything can be done 
in connection with this law at all. The Secretary of Agriculture is, by 
the act of Congress, made'the chief police officer in respect to the execu- 
tion of this law, but the act associates with him two other Cabi- 
net officers, with whom he must agree before he can take any action. 
Then after that is done, the whole matter is turned over to an- 
other Cabinet officer, the Attorney General of the United States, and 
he is really the one who executes the law. The Department of Agricul- 
ture simply secures evidence. The decision as to whether the law has 
been infracted or not is based on regulations formulated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. The facts of the case are certified under those 
regulations and the law to the Attorney General of the United States, 
and it is only then that the actual enforcement of the law can begin. 
So you see that no one person—that any one person has practically 
very little to do with the enforcement of this law. It is only by con- 
sensus of opinion of a great many people that those provisions can be 
carried into effect, and there was some opposition in the Congress of 
the United States to this feature. Some of the most earnest advocates 
of the law thought the power of its execution should be centered in a 
single individual and should not be spread over a great many as it is. 
Personally I think it is wise to have a good deal of advice in matters 
of this kind and that the law is perhaps a stronger law and will do 


more good as it is at the present time than if it had been more drastic 
and placed more particularly in the hands of a single individual. 
Now, in the next place, you gentlemen know perhaps better than 
I how many questions have been asked concerning the meaning of this 
law. You know, too, that the only persons who can interpret the law 
under our form of government are the judges of the courts. Any final 
decision respecting the meaning of the law, the extent of its applica- 
tion and everything connected with its enforcement must finally go 
before the judges of the federal courts. So that what we can say—any 
of us—must always be considered to be only an opinion or suggestion 
and to have no more force than that. Now, a great many people have 
written with the supposition that the Secretary of Agriculture, or some 
one connected with his department, could answer definitely those points 
relative to the meaning and application of the law. All that he can 
do is to offer suggestions as to what we think the law means, and advise 
as to how we think the law may be obeyed. We can go no further than 
that. I was urged to come here particularly because there were so 
many questions to be asked relating to the meaning of the law, relating 
to what would be considered an infraction of the law, and relating to 
how the law will be operated. Now, all we can do in those cases is 
simply to say what any of you could do, to express a personal opinion. 
It is true that I have carefully studied this law, but not as a lawyer, 
but rather as one who had to come to certain decisions respecting the 
composition of food products or the labels which they bore, and not 
with a view of deciding any legal questions connected with its applica- 
tion at all, and yet we do not seek to evade any responsibility in this 
line. We are anxious to help, we are anxious to suggest, because we 
think by conferring with business men, as we have been doing ever 
since this law went into effect, and long before it went into effect, of 
having hearings, of having them come before us, by getting their views, 
we had a better idea of what the law really means and of how it should 
be executed. Now, I want to make a few general statements in the 
line of the suggestions which I have made, which, perhaps, will answer 
almost every question which any gentleman here wouid like to ask. 


THE LAW IS GENERAL. 

First, let me call attention to the fact that the law is general; 
that it does not apply to any particular product. There is only one 
food product mentioned in the law, and I think it was unfortunate 
that that was mentioned, and that was confectionery. There is a 
special section of the law relating to confectionery, and it was put in 
at the unanimous request of the Confectioners’ Association of the 
United States and State Associations. They agreed on this section, 
and I think perhaps now they are sorry they agreed upon it, because 
the law is absolutely drastic respecting confections, and was at the 
suggestion and in the words of the makers of confectionery them- 
selves, whereas in every other respect it is general and not specific. 
What is true then of any one class of food products is true of every 
class. Now, that is the first great difficulty in answering questions re- 
lating to a specific industry, because the answer to the question must 
apply to every other industry. 

Now, for instance, a question was asked as to certain coloring 
matter, permissible in a particular food product, and it is put up to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to answer that question. Whatever an- 
swer he gives to that question must apply to every other food product. 
There can be no discrimination. Next, suppose a specific question is 
asked about a good preservative for a particular substance only. That 
question must be answered in a way which will apply generally to 
every food product. Under this law there can be no exception made 
in favor of one product as against another. You cannot say that you 
can prepare one product in one way, and that the man who prepares 
another product would be doing an illegal act if he prepared it in the 
same way, and this makes the answer to a specific question an answer 
to a general question, and, therefore, the answer must be given with 
all the more care, and this is true all along the line. 

Now, if we could attack this problem in this way, by particulars, 
it would be easy to settle in any one instance in a way which would 
be satisfactory, perhaps, to all parties, but that is impossible. 

Now, there are two or three great questions which are agitating 
the minds of the people today, and which I am just as anxious to 
have answered as any of you can possibly be, but before we get to 
them let me say that we must keep distinctly in view the two great 
points in this act; one relates, not to the character of the food product 
at all, not to its wholesomeness, not to its excellence, but solely to the 
name it bears, and other things which are borne upon the label. In 
the second case I refer to the character of the food product itself, irre- 
spective of its name. What is its character? Has anything been added 
to it that renders it injurious to public health? Has anything been 
taken from it which debases it? Has anything been mixed with it 
which cheapens it? Has anything been done to it which conceals infer- 
iority? And all of those things in the law are called adulterations, so 
that we must look at this matter from both points of view. We must 


' look at it from the point of correct naming. We must look at it from 


the point of the character of the food itself. Now, then, all questions 
which are asked relate solely to those two points. Is this a correct 
label? Is the question which has been asked of the Department of 
Agriculture, I suppose 20,000 times since the first day of July, at least 
that many. Sending a label, “is this a correct label.”” Now, how can 
anybody say whether a label is correct or not unless he knows what 
it is attached to? It is absolutely impossible to tell. We can suggest 
that the form of it may not be proper. That a change would be bet- 
ter, but there is no possibility of anybody distinguishing whether it is 
a true label or not, unless he knows the character of the goods to 
which it is attached. So one of the first things the Secretary did was 
to forbid anybody connected with his establishment to approve a label, 
because that might get us into all kinds of trouble; because we could 
not tell to what it is to be attached. 


CAN ANYTHING BE ADDED? 

Then the next point is, is the addition of this substance or that 
substance forbidden by the law? Now, that is to be a question of fact. 
That is a question which can only be decided before a court of justice. 
It is true that the Secretary of Agriculture and his officers may say, 
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and probably will say, in a short time that the addition of certain 
things to food renders it injurious to health, and that will be undoubt- 
edly under the authority conferred upon him by the act itself. But 
that doesn’t settle the matter at all. That is an opinion, and the Sec- 
retary comes to that decision to guard himself in the execution of 
this act, or in the advice he will give to the Attorney General. If the 
Secretary says that the addition of a certain substance is injurious to 
health, then he will instruct all his chemists, when they find that 
in a food, to report it to him, so that he can certify it to the Attorney 
General that the substance, in his opinion, has been added which is 
injurious to health, and the matter will go to court, and the facts 
will be submitted. 

Therefore, when the Secretary comes to a decision it is not the 
interpretation of the law; it is laying down the standard in his own 
mind as to whether the law has been violated, and that is as far as he 
can go. The next question will be, why has not the Secretary made a 
proclamation on this subject? Now, I think I can explain that to your 
satisfaction. He has been taking all the time needed and consulting all 
the experts he can get hold of in order to inform his mind and inform 
himself, so that he can come to a decision in his own mind. If he had 
only been taking my advice, I would have advised him long ago, but 
he says no; I must not rely upon the advice of any single individual; 
I must get the adive of all men learned on this subject, and I may say, 
without any breach of confidence, that since the first of July—I have 
not counted them one by one—but I should judge that the Secretary 
had consulted 500 experts in this country; it would not exceed the fig- 
ure, in regard to these very points which I mentioned; and that is the 
reason of his waiting, in order that he might get the views of all peo- 
ple who he thinks are competent to express an opinion on this very 
important subject. It is true that Congress authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture, years ago, perhaps in anticipation of this act, to study the 
effect upon health and digestion of certain substances added to foods, 
among which were preservatives and coloring matters, and it is true 
that under that authority the Secretary has conducted investigations 
along those lines, and has reached certain decisions thereon; and if he 
had been satisfied to rest his case upon those alone he would long ago 
have made the proclamation, which he doubtless will make in the near 
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future; I cannot tell when, but in the near future. But he was not satis- 
fied with this, and I advised him not to be satisfied with what his own 
experts had obtained, and so we got the evidence from all quarters. It 
is not always harmonious, as you know. There is a lot of contradictory 
testimony coming from men of high character, experts of great power 
and great experience, and yet, as a jury will do, as any man will do, 
weigh the evidence and find what is most convincing, and decide in that 
way. Now, the question comes right there to you, to a practical ques- 
tion, what are you going to do in the meanwhile in order to be sure 
you are right? Now, that is all I can tell you about it today from my 
point of view as to what you can do and be certain you are right what- 
ever the decision of the Secretary may be in the future. Certainly, if 
you do as I suggest, you will be in harmony with him. My advice is to 
give the doubt every time to the law, when you have any doubt in your 
own mind. If you are not certain whether to put this substance in, 
don’t put it in if it is going to infract the law; then you are certain to 
be right. If you have any doubt whether this coloring matter you pro- 
pose to use is harmless or not, don’t use it, and then you are sure to be 
right. If you are doing anything to a food product which you are not 
sure does not conceal inferiority, if you have any doubt about it, don’t 
put it in; then you are sure to be right. So you see my advice always 
is “Don’t,” in order to be sure you are right pending the decision on 
these questions. Now, I might cite what has already been done in re- 
spect to the meat inspection act. There was an imperative demand 
that the law be executed within three months after it was passed, and 
there was not only the demand of Congress, but a demand stronger 
than Congress, and that was the will of the people of the United States, 
demanding that the meat inspection law be executed, and be executed in 
a drastic manner, for the protection of public health. There is a place 
where you couldn’t wait, where action must be taken, and the Secretary 
acted upon such advice as he could get in the short time at his disposal, 


and acting on that advice, he issued a regulation that no preservative 
of any kind should be placed in the meat products except the common 
condimentary preservatives with which we are all acquainted, and that 
has gone into effect, and that is the law in the meat trade today. There 
is not a single factory in this country today in which an inspector is sta- 
tioned that can add any chemical except salt, sugar, vinegar and wood 
smoke and other condimental substances mentioned in the regulation; 
and what has happened? Are our meats any worse than they were before? 
Do they spoil more often in transit? Are they looked upon with more 
suspicion by the consumer? Just the contrary. The meats of this coun- 
try were never as good as they are today; they never had so high an 
appreciation with the public as they have today. The words on a piece 
of meat, “‘United States Inspected and Passed,” is a guarantee that the 
animal from which it came was a healthy animal, and that no chemical 
preparation or preservative of any kind has been added to it; and this 
makes the appreciation by the public. If I go to a market, and if I see 
one piece of meat killed by the local butcher, and I haven’t anything 
against the local butcher, I think they are just as good as if they were - 
inspected, but when I see a piece of meat without a U. S. badge on it I 
don’t buy it. Not that I am very doubtful about it, but I want to be 
sure that it is all right, and I buy the one with the United States badge 
on it. I go into the market to get some sausage, and we have delicious 
sausages made by the home butchers, and, as far as I know, they are 
all right, but I don’t buy them, because I don’t know whether the ani- 
mal was a healthy one or not; but when I see the stamp on the piece 
of sausage, “United States Inspected and Passed,” I know that it came 
from a healthy animal, and that nothing has been added to it which 
could possibly be prejudicial to health. Just the moment that the peo- 
ple of this country know all foods stand upon that basis, just that mo- 
ment will their complete confidence in those foods be established, and 
we hope that we may have for all foods in the near future the same ele- 
ment of assurance of purity and wholesomeness that we have now in 
the case of meats. I make this argument without saying here that the 
addition of these substances are harmful. I say, aside from that, if we 
know they are not there, we will have more confidence in them than if 
we know they are there, and that is what we want in this country most 
of all—is confidence. Confidence is the basis of all business; faith is the 
foundation of commerce, and the moment you shake the confidence, 
the moment you disturb faith, that moment you interrupt and hamper 
commercial operations. Suppose you gentlemen, who every morning, 
perhaps, open mail with 100 checks—no doubt you do, and more—from 
your customers all over the country; and suppose you had a suspicion 
about all of those checks, as to whether or not they were good, what 
kind of business would there be in this country? Why, there wouldn’t 
be any at all. But you have just as much confidence in a check as 
though it be a twenty dollar gold piece. You write your name across 
the back of it and put it in the bank, never imagining that it is going 
to be thrown back upon you with a protest, “No funds for payment.” 
That is confidence, the confidence of business men in each other, in 
their integrity; and that is the foundation of commerce. 

Now, let us have the same confidence in every package of food as you 
would in your check. Let us-know that it is never going to be turned 
back upon us with “no funds” or “no fiath” stamped across it. That is 
independent of the question of whether the thing which is added is 
harmful, because whatever my opinion would be or your opinion would 
be, there are people who think it is. And since there are people who 
think it is, then there is the element of distrust, which interferes with 
business. Now, I hope we may see every article of food placed upon as 
high a plane as the inspected meats of this country are placed upon to- 
day, and then we will eliminate all of those doubts and uncertainties, 
and that is the reason I say, pending the decision of the Secretary, do 
not add any of those things on which these differences of opinion 
might occur. , 


CAN PRESERVATIVES BE DONE WITHOUT? 


Now, the next question is, can you do it? We have heard all the 
arguments, and, Mr. Chairman, no one more than myself appreciates 
the objections which have been made by business men to the elimina- 
tion of preservatives from foods. I am not one who would belittle 
the argument; I am not one who ever doubts the sincerity of the man 
who offers it; I haven’t the least question of their sincerity. I don’t 
believe, as I have said before, I think before this convention, if not 
other conventions, I don’t believe there was ever a manufacturer in 
the United States who ever added to a food product a substance that 
he thought was injurious to health. I will give the manufacturers 
of the United States that credit at least. They are sincere in their be- 
lief, but they realize that very many people disagree with them; they 
know there are many people who disagree with them. and. hence if you 
can preserve your food without those things, I believe that every 
manufacturer in the country would say Amen. And that is the ques- 
tion—one of the questions. Now, I don’t believe in the philosophy 
which tears down and never tries to construct. I wouldn’t want to 
take part in tearing down any industry which needed reformation; 
I should want to build it up from within, and strengthen it from 
within, and not obliterate it and destroy it; therefore, I have never 
been an advocate of legislation which would destroy an industry. I 
argued before the committees that there were certain articles of food 
about which there was such a difference of opinion that I wished 
they would eliminate them from the operation of the bill, but Con- 
gress didn’t so vote or follow my advice, as they did not in many 
other matters, but I have no quarrel with Congress; it was simply my 
opinion. I would have excepted certain food products from the 
operation of this law until further investigations could have been 
made, but that was not the will of Congress. There are no exceptions. 
none whatever, and hence we cannot plead for those things which are 
eaten only occasionally and in small quantities, that they may have a 
substance added to them which would be denied to a food eaten every 
day and in large quantities. They must all stand on the same plane. 
A few days after the enactment of this bill a gentleman came into my 
office whom I had never seen before,. and said: ‘‘Well,” he says, “I 
guess I have hurt my own business.” I said: “What do you mean?” 
“Well,” he says, “I have always been an advocate of the pure food 
bill, for I am a member of Congress. I have always spoken for it and 
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voted for it.” I said: “How did it hurt your-business?” He says: 
“I guess I make more cider, perhaps, than anybody else in the United 
States, and I am a strong temperance man, and don’t make any hard 
cider; it is all sweet, and I have always kept it sweet for years by 
adding benzoate of soda, and now I understand that is one of the 
things injurious to health, and I have got to quit my business.” 
“Now,” I says, “don’t be in a hurry to quit the business; maybe we 
can carry it on without benzoate of soda.” And I said: “I am will- 


‘ing, for one, to try to help you.” He said: “I wish you would.” So 


I sent one of my young men to his orchard when the cider-making 
time came. He said: “I am not going to make any cider—I am not 
going to put any benzoate of soda in it; if I can’t make it without that, 
I won’t make it at all; I will not violate the law for anything; I 
won’t make it at all; I will let my apples rot.” We went into the cam- 
paign with that idea. I don’t know as we succeeded in the first sea- 
son; I am not sure, but we made a start; what the result will be 
we must wait to see. The first thing that I had to do was to clean 
the cider, to get all the suspended matter out of. it, because the germs 
which produce fermentation attach themselves to any little suspended 
matter which might be in the fluid, and do not settle to the bottom, 
so we put the cider when it was first pressed through a separator, just 
the kind of a separator which separates cream from milk, and we 
brought it out as bright as clear spring water. The next thing we 
heated it up to 140 degrees, to pasteurize it; not to sterilize it. It 
did not present any cloudiness to any marked degree; it wasn’t quite 
so bright as before heating to 140 degrees, but it was brighter than 
it was before it was clarified in the first place. We put that into 
cans of different sizes; some gallon cans and some five-gallon cans, 
and then heated the whole mass to 140 degrees, and we brought home 
the cider and stored it in our bureau, two dozen of those cans and up 
until today not one of those have fermented, and we open one now and 
then, and the cider is perfectly delicious; he says it is the best cider 
he ever made in his life. Then we put some in barrels. I don’t know 
how that turned out, but I have heard no complaint. If you want to 
keep cider in barrels, it is a good way—one good thing the whiskey 
trade does the country is to furnish a lot of empty barrels. (Applause.) 
You may be sure that a barrel that has had whiskey in it—I don’t care 
if it is bad whiskey—has no germs laying around loose on the inside. 
(Applause and laughter.) Even it may add a little flavor to the cider. 
That doesn’t hurt the cider, I am told, either. We put this sterilized 
cider in these sterilized barrels, being careful not to have any contami- 
nation, no dust or anything blowing in, and we stopped it with a boiled 
bung; didn’t take any chances on anything, and I have not heard how 
it resulted, but there have been no complaints about that cider. I am 
quite sure it is going to keep fine in the barrels. 

I will tell you what [ have done. I have kept Georgia sugar-cane 
molasses for three summers in a barrel of that kind without fermenta- 
tion, and you know how molasses or syrup in the summertime, espe- 
cially if it is within, tends to ferment and spoil, and I haven’t any 
doubt you can keep cider in barrels with perfect ease without ben- 
zoate of soda, sulphuric acid or any other thing—just cider, that’s all. 

Well, we did another thing. I want to show you gentlemen that 
we are not trying to tear down without building up at the same time. 
The Georgia people—some of the States passed laws excluding sul- 
phuric acid from goods—and the people who made molasses in the 
South said that you cannot make molasses without sulphuric acid and 
the juice. When I was a boy—very few of you can recollect—during the 
late unpleasantness between the States, we were cut off from New 
Orleans; we had no more New Orleans molasses along the Ohio River, 
along the banks of which I was born and brought up, but sorghum 
came along as a kind of a providence about the same. I don’t know 
what this country north of Mason and Dixon’s line would have done if 
sorghum had not been introduced into the United States about 1856. 
We never dissolved any of the sorghum in those days—didn’t need to, 
don’t need to now. Well, we told those people down South: “We will 
try and show you how to make a syrup that will keep without sulphur 
and one that you can sell without sulphur. And so, Mr. Brantley, the 
representative of the Savannah district, got an appropriation—of course, 
you know, we cannot do anything, except talk, without an appropriation; 
we can do that without an appropriation, but not much else. He got 
an appropriation—which always goes with the flag—and we went down 
into Georgia for three years and made experiments, and we made 
syrups there and molasses without any sulphur, without any lime, 
without anything but heat and a skimmer, and I never tasted better 
molasses in the world and never had any that kept better, and yet we 
have got a pile of briefs now in our office protesting against excluding 
sulphuric acid from molasses, because it will kill the molasses indus- 
try. I said to the Secretary, “We have got to decide this question.” 
He said, “How are you going to do it?” I said, “We will bring in the 
evidence on both sides and let you decide; here are the briefs,” and 
just then I had a keg of syrup Sent me from Cairo, Georgia, and it was 
fine looking and fine color and beautiful taste. We made an analysis 
of it and couldn’t find any sulphur in it; but, I said, sometimes chemists 
make mistakes, so I wrote to Mr. Roddenbury and asked him, “Have 
you used any sulphur in this syrup—our chemist, cannot find any?” I 
said, “If you have you have done it in a skilful manner.” He said, 
“No. Since your experiments I have never used one drop of sulphur 
in my factory.” So I put a little bottle which held about a half a pint 
of the syrup and labeled it and laid it down before the Secretary, and 
this pile of briefs, and said, “There is the evidence.” It didn’t take 
long to come to a decision in a case of that kind. We are showing 
them how to build up and how to make better goods without the use 
of the thing they said they couldn’t do without. Now, we are going to 
do that all along the line just as far as we can. Lots of you gentlemen 
are just as honest—more so, perhaps—than I am, because you know it 
is hard for a government official to be honest, because we have tempta- 
tions that you have not. I have been a government official for 23 years 
and I hope I am pretty nearly immune. While you are just as honest 
as I am, when you tell me that you cannot make a food product with- 


out bensoate of soda, I think you are mistaken; you can make a better. 


food product without than you ever made in your life with it. You 
may not do it today, but the time is coming as sure as we are sitting 


here, and you can do it. Didn’t people eat those foods all over the 
country before you ever heard of bensoate of soda. We are going to 
have not only plenty to eat, but better to eat, ten years from now than 
we have today, and I am going to make a prophesy, and you just write 
it down in your notebooks and hold it against me, that ten years from 
now if any manufacturer should get up in a convention of this kind 
and ask to go back to the old preservatives he would be hissed. We 
are coming to it, but we are coming to it by experiment and reason and 
not by dogmatism. I am as much opposed to dogmatism as anybody. 
I am just as much opposed to dogmatism as anybody can be. I don’t 
want anybody to cram a theory down my throat without my consent. 
I don’t care about his theory; he may be all right and I be all wrong, 
but I want to be convinced. I don’t want to be hit over the head with 
a club, and I don’t want any man in this audience, or any man in this 
country to be hit over the head with this law. I want to reason with 
him—the Secretary of Agriculture wants to reason with him. He 
would be as loth as anybody to bring a suit, although he might have to 
do it in time, because we don’t want to make a record for the big 
number of suits we bring, but for the small number; the small number 
is the best, and so there is in the law a provision if anybody offends, 
before the Secretary of Agriculture certifies the fact to the Attorney: 
General, he shall bring that man before him and reason with him and 
ask him why. Perhaps some of you gentlemen don’t know that 
that is in the law. That is the most peculiar criminal law that you 
ever heard of. It is a criminal law that assumes the man is an honest 
man, and if he has done this it is done by inadvertence, if you could 
use that word in such an audience as this—I withdraw it, and unwit- 
tingly would be a better expression—and the law says that he shall 
be cited before the Secretary of Agriculture, the facts placed before 
him, and he be asked to explain, before any action shall be brought 
against him of any kind, and I hope that none of you will be cited to 
appear before the Secretary of Agriculture to explain how it is that in 
your particular case the law appears to be infracted, and so we want to 
come to this in a common sense way. Now, we have had experts work- 
ing for years on this question; we have been making inquiries. We 
have had experiments made in regard to all these matters. Now, it has 
come to this, Mr. Chairman, that, with the exception, so far as I know, 
of benzoate of soda, there is nobody in this country that is making any 
argument on any kind of chemical preservative at all; it is all whittled 
down to this. I don’t hear anybody asking for salacilic acid or for 
formaldehyde, or for sulphate of copper or alum. We are done with 
them, but we have a lot of argument; we have hundreds of arguments 
before us today for bensoate of soda. I have no particular prejudice 
against benzoate of soda. I have eaten it many a time, and you all 
have. I am still healthy and you are. It is not a question of poison. 
I have no sympathy for that kind of pure food perspicuity which 
threatens a man with poison. Nobody ever puts a poison in food, 
although the law uses that term. It is unfortunate that it does. Noth- 
ing that has ever been known as a poison has ever been put in a food. 
The law does not say that it shall be poisonous to kill you, but if it 
injures you. Now, what is an injury. An injury may be something 
that you cannot see yourself, don’t know it. Many a man has been 


’ injured and don’t know it; injured in his character, injured in his 


business, in his health. Nor is it necessary that you should be injured 
in a day or two, or three or four days, to violate this law. If it takes 
fifty years to injure you and you are injured, it is a violation of the law. 

One of the most distinguished experts in this country was ap- 
proached by a manufacturing firm, who said: “We want you to ex- 
amine our coal tar dyes, and tell us whether or not they are harmful. 
Now, we want you to be perfectly unbiased. We don’t ask you to find 
one way or the other—honest men they were. They wanted to con- 
serve the public health. If their dyes were bad, they wanted to find 
it out, and they said to this distinguished man: We want you to do 
that work; we will pay you any sum you want; it is not the amount 
of money; it is information for us; we want to be right with the pub- 
lic. And he says: “When do you want this report?” They said: 
“Next week.” He said: ‘How can I tell in a week whether they are 
injurious or not?’ They said: “Feed them to a dog or something of 
that kind.” He said: “That might suit your view of the case, but 
I would work on that not only a week, but a year; if I didn’t find any 
injury, I would say I didn’t find any injury in a year, but I wouldn’t 
say that it was a harmless substance, because I don’t know; it is a 
matter which is foreign to food, and it ought not to go in, and it 
might take five years, and it might take ten years, but I think it will 
injure in time, even if you could demonstrate it in five or ten years. 
Now. you can never prove—you can hire all the experts in this coun- 
try—you can never prove that a thing is harmless. You cannot prove 
a negative; it is impossible. So. if any of you think of hiring an 
expert to prove that a thing is harmless, I advise you to save your 
money. You can prove that a thing is harmful, but you cannot prove 
that it is harmless. Now, if at any time the experts find that those 
things are harmful, they have won their case. Now, this is the position 
in which all of these chemical preservatives find themselves. There 
is not one of them which has not been pronounced harmful by one 
expert or another, and nearly all of them are already corpses. Poor 
salacilic acid hasn’t a friend in the world, as far as I know, and the 
most harmless maiden in the whole lot, the most innocent, and yet 
the most demeaned. Formaldehyde hasn’t an advocate. I dined with 
a celebrated Presbyterian minister— want to show you that I go in 
good society—not long ago in Louisville, and his wife, a most charm- 
ing woman and intelligent. Most everywhere I go people will speak 
about foods; I don’t know why; there must be something in me that 
makes them think of food; there usually is, if I have my way about 
it. (Laughter.) And this charming lady said: “We had a very 
great shock here in our family a very short time ago. We buy our 
milk of a man who has the best repiftation; we pay the highest price 
for it, and I picked up the paper one morning and found that he had 
been arrested and fined for putting formaldehyde in his milk, and 
I was so shocked that I called him up on the telephone, and I said: 
“Mr. So and So, what does this mean; the paper says you have been 
fined for putting formaldehyde in your milk, and here I have trusted 
you and paid you a big price on the supposition that your milk was 
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entirely pure?” He says: “Madam, it is all a mistake; it«was not 
formaldehyde.” He says: “Even undertakers do not use formaldehyde 
any more” So formaldehyde has not a friend in the world. Now. 
I am glad of the loyalty that sticks to benzoate of soda. I believe in a 
man sticking up for his friends, even if they are in the wrong; that 
is, to a certain extent, and I don’t blame anybody for being a friend 
of bensoate of soda; I am not denouncing you for that; am glad you 
have the courage to say so, but that doesn’t make it right. I am not 
here to tell you to go home and stop putting benzoaate of soda in 
your foods at all; I wish you would; it would please me mightily if 
you would, but you don’t want to do it on my opinion until the court 
says it is wrong or until you find a better way. I hope you will never 
have to go to court with it. I hope you will find a way without the 
courts saying it is wrong. I have no doubt they will say it is wrong. 
I think the evidence is practically overwhelming, although there will 
be a lot of good evidence on the other side. 

By Mr. Johnson—Give us the evidence, Doctor. 

By Dr. Wiley—But the question is, can you do it? 

I want to impress that upon you; we want you to try to do with- 
out it; I want to try and help you to do without it. I can give you 
my own evidence; I couldn’t go into court. 

Mr. Johnson—Let us have that; we are here to learn. 

Dr. Wiley—Well, our evidence, as you know, was obtained by feed- 
ing foods containing benzoate of soda to our young men and observ- 
ing the effects. I do not want to spend my time today reciting the 
story of that, because it would take too long, and will simply say 
that we found it injurious; that was our result, and we are backed 
up in this by a great many other experts, and there are a great many 
others who say we are all wrong, but they have never proved that 
it was harmless; they say we didn’t prove that it was harmful. We 
have been before the courts, and we have won every case we have 
tried; those are state courts, because we have never had a case in the 
federal courts. We don’t want to go to them; we want you to join 
us and find another way; a better way, and we are not going to be 
hard on you until you can. But then this is the problem which comes 
up in deciding these points. You can realize the difficulties we have 
in answering the hundreds and thousands of letters. We say yes, we 
think benzoate of soda is harmful, but that is not the answer they 
want. They want to know whether or not, if it is in the foods, they 
are going to be prosecuted. Now, I am not here to speak for the 
officials that have this law in charge. Of course, the law makes no ex- 
ceptions, but I am sure of this, that the idea of the preliminary trial 
was to find out first of all whether this offense was committed before 
the law went into effect or after. I think that was one of the princi- 
pal objects. Now, don’t believe that any of the officials charged with 
the execution of this law will bring a suit against a case which was 
made or produced anterior to the time that the Secretary makes his 
proclamation. I don’t know, even, that he will banish benzoate of 
soda. I take it that he will when he does make his decision—I think 
that he will. I don’t want to give you any false indications, but he 
will, if he follows my advice; I will tell you that very plainly, but I 
don’t know that he is going to do it, but he has done it in the case 
of meats, and he probably will be consistent in his rulings. It would 
be rather strange if the Secretary of Agriculture would say that it was 
harmful in meats, but harmless in. vegetables. That would not 
be reasoriable. If he admits it in other things, he may change his 
ruling and make it apply to meat, and then we will get back to 
where we were before the passage of the meat inspection act. That, 
of course, has nothing to do with the legality of the thing or the 
harmfulness of the thing, or wholesomeness of it. Now, the question 
is, as you see, gentlemen, a question of weighing expert evidence. 

—When the Secretary of Agriculture comes to his decision, it will_be a 
question of weighing expert evidence, and he is a man of good judg- 
ment, as you will admit; sober and careful in his opinions; will give 
every bit of testimony its due weight,.and then publish his decision, 
and when the other two secretaries agree with him, and he won’t 
publish it until they do, that becomes a part, then, of the regulation, 
and a part of the law, until upset by a ruling of the-court. You will 
understand that the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture or myself 
has no legal effect on this matter at all; it is only when that opinion 
is approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor that it can become a part of the regulation. An 
opinion can be used as the basis for bringing a suit, but not as the basis 
of violation of a regulation. Now, I know that you gentlemen are all 
anxious to know what the future holds in store for you in connection 
with these rulings, and I am only here today to say that while,I do not 
know what the final decision will be, I am anxious that you should aid 
us in eliminating from foods all of those things which are foreign and 
extraneous to foods which have no purpose there except preservation, 
and get into a position where we can say, whether it is harmful or 
harmless, it is not there. 

Now, what is the object of the canning industry which you repre- 
sent here? It is to preserve foods by sterilization. That is the sole 
object. We recognize the principle which everybody believes in, 
which there is no opposition to anywhere in the world. ‘There is a 
method of preserving foods to which no objection can be urged when 
it is properly done. Therefore, there is not a canner in this world 
that needs to put any preservative into a can of goods that he steril- 
izes. It is absolutely unnecessary if he sterilizes it properly. So far 
as this convention is concerned, it is hardly worth while to make the 
argument, but there are lots of people who make other foods that are 
not sterilized; lots of them. And those are the people who are partic- 
ularly interested in this great problem, because their goods are of a 
character which cannot very well be sterilized. Now, the question is, 
What are you going to do in such a case? I say we can pasteurize, 
as I have shown you; that can be done by heating to a certain degree, 
which kills all yeast; it does not kill all organisms. That can be 
practiced; dessication can be practiced, and cold storage can be prac- 
ticed. Those are all unobjectionable methods, which can be used in 
cases where sterilization is not practicable. So that it seems to me 
that, with these aids at our disposal, that we might get together for 
mutual help, and work out a plan where all can stand—a platform on 
which all can stand. 


AS TO CATSUPS. 


A Delegate—How about catsup in bottles? 

Mr. Wiley—Now, that is a question. I wouldn’t say, because we 
have never taken up the subject ourselyes. I would not say that 
you could make a catsup that would keep after the bottle was opened, 
but I would say that you could make it to keep as long as the bottle 
is not opened as a simple act of sterilization. But I will say that we 
might so adapt ourselves to circumstances as to make this product in 
such a way that it could be used without the addition of a preserva- 
tive. If it cannot be, then I would say that it would be a product 
that we ought to do without; if we cannot make it without putting an 
injurious substance in it, but I believe you can make it and keep it 
without it. I am honest in that conviction, although I have never 
made an experiment myself; but that is a matter that can be worked 
out in the future. As I said before, we couldn’t admit it in catsup; 
if we did so we would soon open the door all along the line, and then 
we would have the same condition of affairs, only worse, as we had 
before the law was passed, because before the law was passed a good 
many people did not use preservatives, and if the law says that it is 


lawful, and they can be used, it certainly will be cheaper and more 


convenient to use them than do without. Now, gentlemen, I have 
dwelt a little longer than I anticipated on this point, because it is a 
matter of collaboration between the officials and yourselves, and they: 
want to help you. ‘The best work we have done, the most practical, 
is the work we have done right in the factory, where the food is made, 
right with the man who makes it. I have cited two instances where 
we went right into the factory where the food was made. 

A Delegate—Send one of your young men down to me. 

By Mr. Johnson—It is a pity that your experiments with cider 
were not made public. I am aware of one concern this year that 
dropped $50,000 because they didn’t know of your experiments. 

Dr. Wiley—Well, we didn’t know of them ourselves; you cannot 
blame us for not making them public before, and I say I do not know. 
what the result of that experiment on the cider in the barrels is; I 
haven’t heard, but if we failed in this instance, we would not give it 
up; we would try again. 

What I want you to look at is the general problem; don’t segre- 
gate that little part; you must consider that in relation to the whole 
business. That is what must be done, and in that way only can we get 
a fair view of it. Now, the next thing, I would just say a few words 
about the other point, about the mis-branding. I was delighted with 
the essay that I heard this morning; it was good gospel, from begin- 
ning to end, and an admirable essay that was read here his morning, 
and which I say I endorse most heartily. In the line of that essay, 
which represents these views of the practical men, you can see what 
can be accomplished by collaboration. I don’t think any good can be 
accomplished in any way by a lack of sympathy, of even antagonism, 
in this association or any other association. We must all stand on a 
broad platform, in which our own individual views must be molded into 
the whole, and I am willing to yield as much as anybody, and go just 
as far to take my brother by the hand, or further than he will come to 
meet me, on all disputed questions. I eliminate always every idea of 
personalities from any discussion of this kind. I welcome every sug- 
gestion, and I. want to stand on a platform that is broad enough to hold 
everybody, and that is the ethical principle and the legal principle un- 
derlying this law. They are the things we must agree upon if the law 
is to be endorsed without opposition, as we hope it will be. Under the 
law there has never been a case brought into the courts, as far as I 
know, except for one counterfeiting a label, counterfeiting the stamp of 
the department, but nobody has contested the principle upon which 
that law is executed. I think that is the happiest event that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. Why, if you could have heard the arguments in fa- 
vor of borax in meats, you would have thought there would not be an 
establishment hardly that would run, but not a case has been in the 
courts, not a suggestion that a case will be carried into the courts. 
That is an ideal way, I think, of executing a law—when it executes it- 
self. Now, we hope in this food law we may have the same collabora- 
tion and co-operation of the great manufacturers of this country. We 
realize how varied these industries are, who represent, as compared 
with the meat industry alone, in value a much larger sum, but they 
touch all the great industries which are made for the sustenance of 
men. We know how great the problem is, and we realize that the suc- 
cessful conclusion must be reached by sympathy and co-operation, and 
not by war and antagonism, and so we come to you, not as antagonists, 
not as men armed for the fray, but bearing the olive branch of faith, 
asking for your help, asking for your sympathy, asking for your col- 
laboration; if we are wrong, try and put us right, standing always on 
the broad principle of ethics underlying this act. If it is a question of 
mis-branding, you know better than I whether you are mis-branding. I 


‘cannot tell; you can decide that by your own consciences. You have 


read the law. You know that the law says that there shall be nothing 
false or misleading on the label; there shall be no false indication of 
the state, country or territory where the article is made or produced. 
There must be nothing false on the label. Everything that is true can 
be put on ad libitum. You know in every package you put up whether 
your label is conforming to that principle; don’t ask me. I couldn’t tell 
you at all. If I were putting it out I would know what was therein, and 
I would know what was on the label, and I could compare the two, If 
I had said anything false there about the place it was made, I could 
tell. If I gave any false impression by a design or picture about the 
character of the goods, I could tell, and when this is pointed out, it is 
easy to do. They sometimes don’t happen to see it, but I remember one 
label that was presented to me by a very worthy man in which this 
principle was involved. It was a label on a can of syrup for the table, 
and it was labeled “Maple syrup and cane syrup.” It was a mixture of 
maple syrup and cane syrup; that was all right. But on there was a 
picture of a Vermont sugar camp, and nothing else, and I said: “Why, 
the law says also that there shall be no false design or device; you 
must cut that thing in two and put a cane field on the other side.”’ He 
says: “That is all right; I will do that.” It hadn’t occurred to him that 
he had violated the law. He had no intention of offending, and he 
thought he had the label right; but when I read that law to him, “any 
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design or device,” I said, “Isn’t that a device?” and he said, “Yes,” I 
said: “Does that show that there is any cane sugar in that?” “No, it 
does not,” he says. Now, That is the principle on which to act. The 
law says that it is mis-branding as to the state or territory, and that 
was the point brought up this morning, about the Maine corn. Now, it 
is not necessary for me to tell you that corn made in New York and 
labeled Maine is a violation of the law. You wouldn’t put it on; I 
wouldn’t put it on if my client requested me to. If he wants to commit 
a violation of the law, let him do it; but I would not do it at his re- 
quest. If I did it I would be as guilty as he under the law. So that it is 
perfectly plain, it seems to me, that if you will just takes these few 
instances I have given you, you will have no difficulty whatever about 
your label—none whatever. It is simple. Now, I remember the story of 
the King who wanted a charioteer, and at the civil service examination 
three men came and applied for the position, and the King said; this 
great precipice out here on my grounds is 300 feet deep; come, how 
close you can drive my chariot to the edge with safety, and one said: 
“Oh, Lord King, I can drive it within six inches with perfect safety;” 
and the next came up and he asked him, and he said, “‘I think I can 
drive it within two inches with perfect safety;” and the third came up 
and he said, “Oh, Lord King, I would keep as far away from that preci- 
pice as I could if I were driving your majesty,” and he was the man 
that the King wanted. Now, I would keep as far away as I could from 
the violation of the law in every single label; that should be the effort 
and purpose of everybody. I know there are great difficulties, gentle- 
men; and I know just as well as you the vested value of the trade- 
mark. You can’t argue with me at all to show me how valuable a trade 
mark or label is. I recognize it, and am sorry that the law is so worded 
as to interfere with a vested interest of that kind; but it couldn’t be 
otherwise than as it is. You could not excuse any violation of this prin- 
ciple because it had been practiced for a long while. Now, one of the 
first cases we had to decide, or advise about, was a case of this kind, 
and it was a very serious case, that is, from this point of view, because 
for 25 or 30 years it was perfectly evident that the people using this 
label had in good faith used it. They had built up their business on this 
label; it was evaporated cream; lots of it was made in this country, 
and it was made of milk, and to change the word “cream” to “milk” 
would certainly interfere with the business that had been built up in 
that line; but that couldn’t be helped. It was not evaporated cream in 
any sense, and because it had been called that for 25 years didn’t make 
it any more evaporated cream than the first time it was used. There is 
a case where there is an interference with rights of that kind. I am 
sorry it is so, but you gentlemen, when you reason with yourselves, can 
see without reasoning very far that such things must be corrected, and 
even if they involve a certain line of revenue, it is impossible to avoid 
it. I am as sorry as you are that it is so, but if we should say, “Yes,” be- 
cause that has been used, you can continue to do it, why, we would 
certainly be violating the plain provisions of the law and not be true 
to our oaths to execute the laws as we see them in this country. Now, 
that is only an illustration, but the two I have given, one of this device 
or picture—remember, the law refers to a picture or device just as 
much as to a statement, and it must be taken into consideration. And 
so it seems to me we ought to get together on this all along the line. I 
remember very well the very cordial reception which you gave me a 
year ago when I addressed this convention, and I said some things that 
many of you did not like. I made statements that perhaps did not meet 
the approbation of one-tenth of the people present. I said to you then 
honestly, as I am talking to you today, without any feeling of bias, be- 
cause 1 believe that I am right, and I believe that this law is right, 
and that it is for the best interests of these people, and especially for 
you people. There is nothing that is going to be better for you than 
this law is going to be, and I sincerely hope that no member of this 
convention will ever even be cited to a preliminary hearing before the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I say, gentlemen, without any praise or with- 
out any forgetfulness of other industries, that I do not believe there 1s 
a single one of the food industries which has been on such a plane as 
yours. Long before this law your foods were probably as wholesome 
as they are today. There were abuses, and those abuses had to be cor- 
rected, and that is one unfortunate thing about the correction of 
abuses. Wherever a single member of a fraternity offends, the 
whole fraternity gets the benefit or damage of the offense, 
and where a single man makes an imperfect or adulterated 
article in a business of this kind, the blame attaches to the 
whole article. Why, if I go before a- committee of Congress, as I 
am asked to do for their information—just the other day a most unfor- 
tunate misapprehension of what I said went all over the country, and 
I would like to take this opportunity to set myself right on that point. 
I was before the House Committee, and I was explaining why we 
wanted inspectors under this food law. We had a bill before them for 
money for enforcing that law, and so much was for chemical work and 
so much for legal work, and so much for inspectors, and I was ex- 


plaining why we wanted the money divided in this way, and I told them ~ 


the necessity of being able to enforce that provision of the act which 
says that no putrid or diseased animal substance or any part of the ani- 
mal unedible and unfit for food shall be used in any food produce, 
whether manufactured or not. I said the only way we could find out 
whether such is the case, we must have an inspector to inspect the raw 
material; we cannot tell after manufacture what kind of raw material 
was used. We have got to be on the spot to investigate it, and I stated 
the evidence which was brought before us on the hearings at the meat 
inspections. It was stated there by one man who made a written report 
he found one place where gelatine was made in a glue factory, and I 
cited that as one instance where it would be advisable to have an in- 
spection of that kind of raw materials, so that they could be on the 
spot and investigate as to whether the places were kept properly. I 
cited that as one instance where it would be advisable to have an in- 
spection, and it was stated that the gelatine was made from the scraps 
and trimmings of hides, and it was necessary to have an inspection to 
see that these scraps and trimmings were properly prepared and kept 
clean; and I cited a case in the Marine Hospital where they found 
tetanus germs in gelatine, and then I added that there was abundant 
material for making pure gelatine, and that the gelatine so made is a 
wholesome, nutritious and true article of food. That is what they failed 


to get, and it was said that Dr. Wiley said that gelatine was made in 
glue factories, and it was bad stuff generally, which I never said, and 
never had any such idea in my mind, and that is why I say, when you 
call attention to one abuse, you attach it to the whole industry and hurt 
it all. Unfortunately that is so. 

Now, you gentlemen know, as well as you know anything, that 
your products have been for years—I have always stood up for them— 
as a rule they are wholesome and pure. You know also that some 
abuses have crept into your business in some places; improper mate- 
rials have been used. Preservatives have been used in some cases, and 
all of that sort of thing. Now, because we try to correct that is no 
imputation at all upon the business in general, which we have always 
recognized as of the highest charcter, and so I want these gentlemen to 
feel that that is the spirit which prevails not only with myself, but 
especially with the Secretary of Agriculture, who is the friend of every 
agricultural industry such as is rarely found anywhere and who wants 
to build them up on a stable and lasting basis, and so I have come here 
today at your earnest invitation, and meeting also with own pleasure 
in the matter, at a time when I could illy be spared from my home, to 
bring you a good word of cheer and to show you the attitude which we 
hold towards you, and extend to you a helping hand, and ask you gen- 
tlemen, one and all, to give to us help and aid to make this law what it 
was intended to be—a blessing not only to the manufacturer, but to the 
people of this country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dashiell—I have the following resolution which I would like 
to offer at this juncture: 

Resolved, That we heartily congratulate Dr. H. W. Wiley and all 
of those who have in any way assisted in the passage of the pure food 
law, and as well all of those who are in any wise benefited by its pas- 
sage, and I move we pass this resolution by a rising vote. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Hoffecker. ; 

Whereupon the motion was put by the Chairman and carried by a 
unanimous standing vote. 

Mr. Hoffecker—If it would be in order, I would like to offer another 
resolution at this juncture. I think this convention is utterly unaware 
of the great trouble and toil and labor that has been entailed upon the 
committee who have provided the place of meeting; we don’t begin to 
realize what a task and what labor they have endured to accomplish 
the result we are here enjoying. I move, therefore, a rising vote of 
thanks to the committee appointed at Atlantic City, who have arranged 
this Buffalo convention, and, inasmuch as our honored Chairman is a 
memoper of that committee and a very modest gentleman, I will for a 
moment take his place and put the question and call for a rising vote 
of thanks to the committee. All in favor of that motion please stand. 
Adopted unanimously. 

James France—I move, Mr. Chairman, that this convention tender 
to Dr. Wiley a vote of thanks for his able address here. 

The Chairman—That has already been done. The Chair will rule 
that a vote of thanks was extended. 

Mr. Sears—I have the liberty of reading an invitation generously 
extended by the National Food Company, of Niagara Falls, to members 
of this association to call at their plant and pay their factory a visit. 

The Chairman—You, no doubt, have heard wisdom that it has been 
the work of a great many years in acquiring, and I know you have fully 
appreciated it. I think I can speak for all of you by saying that we 
are going to live up to the highest ideals of the people who adopted 
this law, or promulgated this law. We have with us here Professor 
Biddings, one of the coworkers of Dr. Wiley, who has been working in 
the outer fields; he has been doing important work and making inves- 
tigation along the lines which we are interested in. I want you to find 
seats and sit down and be comfortable and listen to a few more words 
of wisdom from Professor Biddings, of Indiana. 

Mr. Olney—Excuse me a moment. I would like to offer this resolu- 
tion. As you all’ know, there has been a resolution offered at Wash- 
ington by Representative Tawney, and now pending in committee, to 
the effect that by the appropriation bill none of the money is to be 
used in the employment of state officials for the execution of the fed- 
eral law. That, to a large extent, would prevent a thorough operation 
of the federal law, and it is viewed with considerable dissatisfaction 
on the part of the friends of the National Pure Food Law, and I, 
therefore, offer this resolution: 

“That in keeping with the unanimous action of our convention 
at Atlantic City a year ago, favoring the passage of a pure food law, 
this convention views with regret the so-called Tawney amendment 
in Congress, and it is the hope of this convention that the same will 
be defeated, and that nothing may prevent the National Pure Food 
Law going into full operation as soon as may be practicable, looking 
to the future for such changes in same and the rules and regulations 
therein as experience from time to time may suggest. 

Motion seconded. 

A Delegate—I would like to ask Dr. Wiley whether, if this reso- 
lution is adopted, whether there is any bill pending in Congress which 
provides for an appropriation to put into effect the National Pure 
Food Law. 

Dr. Wiley—Mr. Chairman, it would be very improper for me to 
make any comment on any bill or amendment offered by a member of 
Congress in any way. I will say, however, that the Tawney amendment 
does not in any way diminish the appropriation. There is no impro- 
priety in my stating that it is only specified that none of it shall be 
used in paying state officials. It does not effect the magnitude of the 
appropriation. 

The Delegate—The question I asked was, is There an appropriation 
for this specific purpose? 

Dr. Wiley—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Timms—I would like to say that the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation telegraphed Representative Tawney yesterday to the effect 
that we hoped nothing would be done to interfere with a liberal appro- 
priation to carry into effect the provisions of the pure food law, and 
we have his reply that he will support as liberal an appropriation as it 
is possible to secure from the national Treasury, but he will not favor 
under any circumstances, an appropriation from the national Treasury 
to be used in the payment of state officials. 

Mr. Hughes—I would like to say that Mr. Tawney is from Min- 
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nesota, my state, but all of us there do not feel just as Mr. Tawney 
does with regard to his views of the matter. We hope to see the Na- 
tional Commission acting with the state, or in conjunction with the 
state pure food commission there, and I am sure the feeling of those 
that are close to the local and state officials there think the pure food 
act, so called, can be put into more effective and immediate operation 
by this method; that is, by the temporary, perhaps, employment of 
local and state officials. They certainly want to work in joint con- 
nection, so much so that the Governor of Minnesota has offered the 
department at Washington the use of the old Capitol and laboratories 
for the purpose of general work along that line. It is the purpose of 
certain friends of the pure food movement in Minnesota during the 
present session of the legislature to introduce a bill for a specific in- 
spection of the factories in Minnesota; of course, under the state su- 
pervision there; that is, that a deputy of the state dairy and food com- 
missioners will visit during the packing season one or more times, 
as he may deem necessary, to examine the factory, with a view to 
its hygienic or sanitary condition, for we in Minnesota are desirous 
that it come up to the highest possible level; therefore, we want our 
factories examined during the season, during operation, so that we 
will be able to say that the goods packed in this state are good and 
pure, but the State of Minnesota needs a can in which these foods can 
be packed in a cleanly and proper manner, and that is only one way 
for co-operation between the two sets of officials. 

As I said before, those of us who are in hearty sympathy with the 
pure food law movement in Minnesota are anxious that Mr. Tawney 
will not have his own way in this matter. 

The Chairman—You have heard the resolution. Any further re- 
marks; if not, the chair will put the motion. 

Motion put and carried. 

Mr. Hoffecker—I call for a rising vote on that motion. 

The Chairman—-All in favor of the resolution as read rise to their 
feet. 

There are 84 on their feet. : 

All opposed rise to their feet. 

Thirty-eight on their feet. 

We will now hear the remarks of Professor Biddings, if you will 
give him strict attention. 


SOME POINTS ON PROCESSING. 

Mr. Bidding—Mr. Chairman and Members of the Convention: The 
work which I have had to do for the canning industry is in connection 
with spoilage without the use of preservatives. This work was taken 
up by the department about a year ago, and about this same date a 
thousand or more of you received requests for information in regard 
to what kind of spoilage you had and to what extent it proceeded, and 
way. I could give a number of reasons. Most of you did not have any 
trouble at all. There were a few that thought we were butting into a 
new [ine of business that did not concern us at all. There were a few 
that didn’t have any trouble, and we began working out some of the 
troubles which arose in the beginning. This was carried on during the 
summer and is still being carried on at this time. During the latter 
part of the season, however, there was a different tale of woe went up 
trom different parts. Men wanted to send samples to see what was the 
matter, and finally we sent out a simple request to the effect that if 
they wanted to send in a sample in the tins they were packed in, we 
would determine as far as we could by making an examination. I will 
say very briefly that I am going to give only one little phase of that 
work, and only one. For example, here is one man that has corn. It 
keeps all right one week, and the week after all wrong, and the week 
after it goes all right. What is the matter? . What has he struck, some- 
thing peculiar? Another man puts up peaches, and they go right for 
a time, and then they all go wrong. One man puts up pumpkin and 
one goes right, and another man puts up pumpkin and it goes wrong. 
They could not find that this was due to any particular bacteria, or 
what, but that is all due to can leaks. I never heard of so many can 
leaks; but we used the same cans that most of you use, and put up 
about 3,000 cans under canners’ conditions, but they didn’t go the way 
they ought,to, according to Hoyle, and so that we had a large field from 
which to draw conclusions, and I will briefly put this one little line 
before you, and to do this you can all duplicate the experiments, 
although the experiments were done in a rather elaborate manner. 
First of all, it was necessary—we wanted to find out whether you 
actually got the temperature which you thought you were getting. 
We got an apparatus that we put inside a retort and get a report from 
the time it went in until it was cooled, in a week, if necessary, or as 
long as three weeks. We could take that record out any time we chose, 
and that is one of the little things that brought out a great reason for 
spoilage. Now, that can be done in a more simple manner than we 
tried, for most of you. For example (producing map), if you take an 
ordinary two-pound can of water and put it in a temperature of 60 
degrees we will get a rise of temperature in about ten minutes. If you 
take a can of peas you will get a rise in about 14 minutes. If you take 
a can of dry peaches it will take 17 or 18 minutes; if you take a can 
of pie peaches, which is all mashed and soft, instead of coming up here 
in a few minutes (indicating on map), comes over here in about 80 
minutes to get to the same point. If we take a can of corn and leave it 
open, simply put the thermometer down in the can, we will find it will 
take 120 minutes to let it come over here. Start it at 60 degrees, we 
find it will take 120 minutes to get up to about 200 degrees. Now, if 
you take a can of corn and put it in a vessel, sealed at 245 degrees, it 
will take 85 to 90 minutes to get it to 240, and it will never get within 
two or three degrees of the place on the outside temperature. If you 
take a can of corn and shake it all the time it is cooking, you will get 
it up to about this point in 130 minutes. Now, this is due to the cur- 
rents which are in the can. If you have material which does not have 
current enough in itself in which circulation cannot take place, the 
temperature will go very slowly. If the material be liquid, such as 
solid cherries or solid berries, the rise in the temperature to the center 
of that can is very rapid. Sometimes, if the corn kernels are solid and 
you get the liquid part around easily, you may get a current that will 
cook very quickly. -If you add stirrage to that you will get the cur- 
rent that comes very slowly. That happened at one of the facories we 


investigated. If you have chillage, cold curves, you will get a still 
different current. Now, these are the things which explain in a great 
many: cases the difference in the keeping qualities or spoilage of that 
that article. If you are canning corn which is immature, not ripe, 
more sensitive to the heat—where the heat cannot permeate it—it will 
follow if you set up your apparatus it don’t work out the same. 

Now, the whole thing works out on that line, and so far as I know 
these experiments have not been made in this particular way. We will 
start out with pumpkin. A man put up pumpkin in Illinois and always 
had trouble. This year he followed the same course. His pumpkin was 
very dry, and we took some and opened it up and found that just a 
little bit of water added it would have made it about as before. But 
this year his pumpkin was quite dry and he is losing it, and that ex- 
plains why some of the work goes on. Now, this is a case of trying to 
help you on. It is not a case of trying to cut down, but to help you. 

Now, I will show you a very simple apparatus by which you can do 
these things at any time during the canning season. If you take a large 
pail of water and turn it up and put your can in, and put on the cook- 
stove ‘or gas flame, or whatever it may be, and get any mechanic to 
make you a little bit of a socket in which to hold the thermometer, 
and a bushing by which you can put it in with faucets and screw it on, 
and set your thermometer in, and let your thermometer come out of 
the top of the water, and heat ,this up to a boiling point, 212 degrees, 
and if you want to test it above that, get a little engine oil and you can 
see all of those curves that we have been trying to establish with a 
whole lot of expensive and complicated apparatus. Now, with that ap- 
paratus you can do it in this manner, although I wall say that in an un- 
sealed can the convection currents are not the same as in a sealed can; 
that follows right along the unsealed can curve is not the same as in 
the sealed can. Moreover, the filling of the can itself too full, that may 
have something to do with the currents. These are the things we did 
not work out during the actual canning season, and so the way our 
curves are plotted now, they are simply indicative, but they are suffi- 
ciently so to cause us to believe that the same thing holds true through 
the canning season. 

Now, a little bit upon the question of leakage. Most of you gentle- 
men do not know that the interior of the can is subjected to one pres- 
sure and the outside to another, and the matter of leakage can be re- 
duced considerable by just a little bit of handling of steam in the retort. 
We demonstrated that by putting our cans into the retort and putting 
this apparatus on and letting it run up through the retort and finding 
out what the pressure was within the can and on the outside. We sim- 
ply put a can in the retort, we bring it up to a regular pressure; we find 
that we use 13 pounds pressure on the outside to about 15 pounds in- 
side, for this reason; this was at 185 degrees, and between 185 degrees 
and 212 degrees there is more expansion, so that you will get a couple 
of pounds difference there. If you will throw 12 or 13 pounds of pres- 
sure upon a can suddenly at 180 degrees to start with, you have got 12 
or 13 pounds, or whatever you choose, upon the outside of the can. If 
you open up your retort suddenly, like most of them do, throwing the 
lever one way on and off the other way, as soon as your pressure is re- 
leased, you have got 16 pounds on the inside—12 and 16, about 28 
pounds, you have got that much extreme. If you throw it off and on a 
little slower, you can cut down the amount of can leaks very consider- 
able. These are simply some of the little problems we are trying to get 
at. They are problems; they are along the same line, but I think those 
two little things ought to be able to help some during the esason if you 
try to follow them. This apparatus is an apparatus that we designed 
for that work. It is not on sale. It is not commercial, and we do not 
offer it, and we do not say it is the best that can be had. 

I think I could demonstrate a good many things on the matter of 
soldering that are not known, but that is still to be worked out during 
the season. What applies there applies to everything we can bring up. 
The convection current that will get the heat inside—it is a question of 
heat on the inside and not heat on the outside. Corn and some of these 
things are about as good as asbestos as conductors of heat. When you 
put on 250 degrees or more for 80 minutes, and have the can all black, 
it seems to me that it is possible that sterilization might be done at a 
very much lower temperature. 

Mr. Hughes—Mr. Chairman, I think these suggestions are invalua- 
ble, and I would like to request that the trade papers publish illustra- 
tions in the manual as they do, as they will the verbatim report of the 
addresses; put the illustrations together with them, to make it more in- 
telligible to the average man. 

The Chairman—I think the trade papers will follow your sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Moore (of Missouri)—I would like to ask the Doctor a ques- 
tion. I want to be shown. There are a lot of us Western delegates who 
make a syrup of granulated sugar, fine salt and water and put in sweet 
corn. Do we have to mark that a compound on the label? We brand it 
sweet corn. We state on our labels, some of us, that this can is guar- 
anteed to contain nothing except fine salt, granulated sugar, water and 
sweet corn. Now, do we have to brand that? 

Dr. Wiley—I do not think there is anything in the law or regula- 
tions which compels you to call that a compound, nothing whatever. 

The Chairman—Now, gentlemen, we have another gentleman, pure 
food exponent, here, who is also an outworker, an advance guard. In 
other words, he is doing his investigation away from the National De- 
partment of Chemistry. I refer to Professor Allen, of Kentucky. He 
has a few remarks which, I believe, would be beneficial to you, I, there- 
fore, introduce Mr. Allen. 


THE PURE FOOD LAW BY A LAWYER. 

Mr. Allen—Mr. Chairman, I have always objected to the term “pro- 
fessor,” because I am a member of the Lexington bar and my work in 
the pure food line is not to be a permanent one. I often say to friends 
down home that if I ever begin to practice law and the terms “doctor” 
and “professor” are attached to me I will never be considered any 
good. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Wiley—We will call you “Colonel” then. 

Mr. Allen—Thank you. 

When your President wired me a few days ago, asking if I could 
take Dr. Wiley’s place here, I appreciated the honor very much, being 
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asked and, at the same time, was wondering what I was going to talk 
about. I have a profound respect for the men who are engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of preserved or canned fruits and vege- 
tables. I have a profound respect for you, because I have been in touch 
with that work for six years, and I believe you have a representative 
class who have always been honest in whatever you contended for or 
whatever objection you have had to the enforcement of our state laws. 


‘Very often this business or that business was brought up, or this label | 


or that label, or this practice or that practice, which we did not believe 
was an honest intention on their part, but if you will analyze them and 
get to the bottom of the history of the fruit and vegetable industry in 
this country in the last six years, or since the fight has been active in 
the States, yoy will always find the fruit and vegetable man has brought 
up an honest problem, and I agree with Dr. Wiley that the antiseptic 
problem is an honest problem. I: want to say that I hope that the gen- 
tleman who fought against the resolution just incorporated here 
did not understand that resolution. If he sends into the state of 
Kentucky a can of his product which does not comply with the Ken- 
tucky law, but it complies with the national law—Congress says the 
State has the right to exercise its plenary police powers in enforcing 
the law. I hope that he does understand that the State of Kentucky is 
co-operating with the national government. I think that the only way 
that we can get uniformity, and we are working for that uniformity. 
At the Hartford Convention we had a resolution offered and telegrams 
offered from citizens all over the country, asking the States that they 
bring about a uniform law among themselves, and asking the states 
that they act in conjunction with the national government in giving 
manufacturers of the country a uniform standard. There is only one 
one way to do that, and that is to bring the national government and 
the states’ governments together in some kind of a conference, or in 
joint conference with the manufacturers, which will bring about that 
harmony. The national law has not been before the courts.. When 
the national law gets before the courts it will undoubtedly be decided 
that the national law does not set aside the state laws, but it. will 
come into conflict in certain limits. I think the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the oleomargerine cases will not be overturned. So, 
gentlemen, what you want to do, and what you are working for, is 
to bring about co-operation between the states themselves and the 
national government, and when you get that co-operation, then you 
would get your uniform standard, and, above all, you will get estab- 
lished what is right and what is truth vs. what is opinion and what 
is an arbitrary something this man or that man may think about the 
enforcement of the law and the questions that come up under it. 


UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


At the Hartford Convention the states, recognizing that there 
should be uniform action between them, passed a resolution which au- 
thorized its president to appoint its standard committee, so that that 
standard committee would have on it, we will say, three of the com- 
mitteemen who were acting for the official agricultural chemist, and 
five of whom were members of the association, who would co-operate 
with them and bring about a joint committee from the committee ap- 
pointed by the association, the official agricultural chemist, the com- 
mittee appointed by the National Association of Dairy and Food 
Products, which in turn could be appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the association virtually pledged itself when that joint 
committee of eleven had full representation to recognize these stan- 
dards. The association would adopt those standards and the states 
would adopt these standards for the guidance of the officials in the en- 
forcement of state laws. So, when Secretary Wilson and Dr. Wiley 
said, “We will enforce this law by a certain standard, at the same time 
the State of Kentucky and the State of Indiana and the State of Illinois 
would say, We will enforce our laws by the same standard, thus bring- 
ing about the uniformity of the standard which you desire to bring 
about. The pure food feature is there; it has to fight the hardest— 


there are certain kinds of drug and drink frauds that must be run out © 


of the country. Fraud cannot exist under the law, under the honest 
labor. The bill is plain, as it should be, but you have been meeting 
with this all the time—somebkody trying to break down this plan of co- 
operation, somebody trying to divide the forces, so that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the states cannot work in co-operation with each 
other. We find men in the House who will get up and move a joker, 
who will get up and make a point of order, and who will come out aft- 
erwards in the lobby of the hotel and excuse themselves by saying that 
“T had to do it because my constituents are for it in my district. I 
am for an honest label, and all that sort of thing, but I have got to do 
it in order to meet the demands of my constituents, who are the 
strongest element of my supporters in my district.” I have heard men 
say it about a number of. products, and about a number of the things 
which they have done in the House while the vote for the National 
Pure Food Law was going on, and, gentlemen, it is time for us all to 
recognize that the bill has been passed. It is time for us all to recog- 
nize that we are going to have honest labeling in this country, and 
the sooner you recognize that, and the sooner we all get together, 
why the sooner our troubles will be over. The canners themselves 
have, perhaps, needed the National Pure Food Law more than aany 
other pure food products in the country. People have had confidence 
in butter; people have had confidence in flour; people have had confi- 
dence in lard, because they have been using those things from time 
immemorial. Your industry has grown up within the last quarter of 
a century. It was, in fact, originated in France, and from there 
brought over to England, and from England to America. It was 
started in Boston, and it was rocked in the cradle at Baltimore, but 
you had to make your cans by hand, and it was too expensive, and, 
on the other hand, you got lead from your tin alloy, you got zinc from 
your solder into your products, and there was a public prejudice against 
the products, and with this public prejudice, and with this expense 
which you had to meet, you couldn’t put your products out as you 
wanted to put them out. But the pure food legislation comes along 
and gives you a clean bill of health, and puts you on a plane where 
you are entitled to be. This pure food question is so big that you 
have just commenced to realize that those troubles through which you 
have passed are nothing compared with the greater benefits you are 


going to get out of it by saying to the American people: “This stuff 
has been inspected; this stuff has been put up honestly, and this stuff 
is wholesome and all right for you to eat, but the antiseptic problem 
is a problem, an honest one. 

This is the second time I was ever in Buffalo. I came here first in 
1901 at the first fresh food commissioners’ meeting. There were twoor 
three, or half a dozen, of us up in the parlor of old Statler’s Hotel at 
that time. .There was one manufacturer there, and that manufacturer 
asked us what we were going to do about benzoate of soda in tomato 
catsup. The question was put six years ago such asitis put here. Some 
of the states said they would pass it for the time, and certain states 
said they would admit a certain per cent. as right, and Kentucky and 
New York took the ground that we had no right to say that benzoate 
of soda or anything else should not go into the product, when the peo- 
ple of Kentucky didn’t know it. And I said that, as far as I was con- 
cerned, if benzoate of soda went into catsup it would have to be labeled, 
and I think my solution of the whole antiseptic controversy; I believed 
the solution of it could properly be left to the label, and I hope the 
national government will leave it to the label. (Applause.) And I 
stated as my opinion, and my opinion as a lawyer, that if you take the 
question up to the courts and have there a plain label saying that this 
product is preserved with benzoate of soda, the court is going to hold 
that that is such a compliance that the provisions of the law have not 
been violated, because in the provision relating to drugs and food in 
general,-as far as misbranding is concerned, drugs that are more poi- 
sonous and drugs that would poison you if taken into your system in 
the form of food, are not a violation, and I do not believe the courts 
would come down to this lower poison and simply say: ‘You will have 
to take that out because it isn’t mentioned in the provisions of this 
law, but you can let those more poisonous drugs remain in the food 
products.” And I believe if you go into court with it, the court will 
decide that. the label complies with the law, so far as your product 
is concerned. There is something behind it. Then the law is behind 
it. After all, then, your pure food proposition is the label, and that 
brings the whole question up to the people. It is not so much what Dr. 
Wiley is going to do, or what the Secretary is going to do with it; if 
you decide in your own mind what the customer is going to do with 
your antiseptic label, you have the solution of the question. In Ken- 
tucky we had boric acid out of meats before the national law was 
passed. We simply said to the packer: “You have got to put upon 
the counter the meats with the label on them,” and when they did 
that they couldn’t sell their meats; because we brought up the honest 
proposition, if you put it in the meats you have got to put it on the 
label. I believe, gentlemen, you are going to settle this question, 
and believe you are going to settle it without using antiseptics. I 
believe it can be done with commercial success, and yet I know that 
you people process your goods so that they do not have the same taste, 
perhaps; perhaps they do not have the same flavor as when you didn’t 
process them so much. This is a great big question that we have in 
food preservation today, is how to produce the food product today 
that is, protein and fat, and how we can preserve biological life, and 
that makes the thing more palatable and makes the thing more ac- 
ceptable, and which brings out the flavor. That is what we call bio- 
logical. You have got to stop Pasteurizing, and produce a clean ar- 
ticle which you can give to the baby, because ‘when it is given to the 
baby it produces ricketts. Pasteurizing milk is better than filthy 
milk, and the question is to get the clean milk. So in 
that problem you are trying to arrive at preserving the fat and 
the protein in your products, and you are trying to bring the food and 
the preservation thereof, as far as possible, so that it will be just as 
it comes right from the garden, instead of looking up anticeptics and 
heavy processing. I understand the fact that you gentlemen think 
that the goods are not as the goods in which you put benzoate of soda, 
but don’t go about it solely because Dr. Wiley says so, but put it up 
to them and say you have got to help us out.. And I believe if you go 
about it in that spirit you will accomplish ten times more than with 
this continual fight. These questions are going to be settled. Why, 
if it is a question of tin and a question of anticeptics with your asso- 
ciation, why don’t you appoint a number of yourselves, a number of 
practical men, experts, who can inform you and arrive at conclusions 
which you believe are fair, and then take it up to the pure food com- 
mission or to the Secretary of Agriculture, and if you get together you 
are sure to get right on this thing. 

The manufacturers have been writing to the states and asking 
them, What are -you going to do so far as the national law is con- 
cerned, about enforcing the state law. I had a letter a short time ago 
from a gentleman connected with Williams Bros., on this subject, and 
asking the same question. I tell them that the uniform action would 
depend on what our legislature does about it, and secondly upon what 
the Congress may enact, and, third, upon the policies which the pure 
food commission may adopt in the enforcement of these cases. And 
I told him, as far as the State of Kentucky was concerned, that if there 
was. any question which we thought, any point which we thought, 
brought the national law into conflict with the state law, that we 
would ask for a conference between the officials of the State of Ken- 
tucky and the officials of the national government, and try to bring 
about an adjustment of the difference without taking it into court. 
And that is what we are going to try to work up and work out. 
Gentlemen, we have got to establish what is the truth and what is 
the right, and when that is done then the Secretary will act upon it, 
Dr. Wiley will act upon it, the courts will act upon it, and the state 
will act upon it, and that will be this: That fairness itself; that truth 
itself, whatever it is, will become the pole and the center around 
which we will bring this uniformity, and it will be put into effect, and 
it should be the policy of the National Canners’ Association to bring 
about this co-operation; to bring about conferences, and to bring 
about this co-operation; to bring about conferences, and to bring about 
an establishment of these facts, whatever they are, and when they are 
established all our troubles will disappear. 


I have been tremendously inspired by seeing you gentlemen here 
today. There is something about you that is inspiring. Each one of 
you has made a success in his different line of business, whether it be 
in the factory or in any other different line of work, and you are here 
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today because you have met with success, and you have met with suc- 
cess because you have been practicing throughout your career honest 
methods of business. You have not met success because you have 
practiced the dishonorable in business. If you have practiced adultera- 
tion in the past you have practiced it because there has been no law 
to prevent your competitor from practicing that adulteration, and you 
were forced to practice that adulteration in order to compete with your 
competitor. In your contracts, in your trade-marks, you do not break 
either contracts or trade-marks, you do not infringe upon a trade-mark, 
you do not violate any of the laws of the trade. We are going to cover 
the whole thing with the provisions of the pure food act, and we are 
going to put the whole future business under the rules of honest com- 
petition, and we are going to stop all this sort of thing. I think the 
people and the government are as much to blame—the people are more 
to blame than the manufacturers—in not passing such laws and thus 
compel you to compete under the laws of dishonest competition, and 
under the rules of fraud and deceit, in order to sell your product at 
what somebody else is selling it, because he is not restrained from 
practicing all these species of adulteration. But it has all been set- 
tled and your troubles are over, and you have got good products, you 
have got no frauds, you have labeled the thing for just what it is. 


FOOLISH EXCUSES NO USE. 

The other day a man wrote us in Kentucky and asked us about label- 
ing some pepper. Now that man knows olive pits are not pepper, and 
ought not to be put in pepper, and if he puts them in he ought to say 
that it is olive pits with pepper, but he went at it in a roundabout way 
and he called the preparation Peppina; he says “I will call this Peppina, 
and then I will label it a compound of pepper, and I will put it on the 
market and I can sell my product.” And I wrote him that if he put 
it up in that form why couldn’t he say that it was a mixture of ground 
pepper and olive pits; that would be honest, and he wrote us back and 
said that we were all right, but that there was a great part of our 
people that had to practice economy, and that he was making this 
preparation for that class of the community. And we made a little 
analysis and showed him that, according to the proposition, we found 
when he was putting this up, and in doing it that way he was not 
practicing economy, but he was putting a tax on these people of ten 
cents a pound on every pound of pepper. He came back on that and 
said we were right in a way, but nobody had invented a pepper box 
that shook out so much pepper at a shake, and that the man that prac- 
ticed economy shook out more pepper than he needed, and to make 
this economy he had to shake it twice because of the olive pits, and 
he would thereby be saving on his pepper. 


Now, gentlemen, don’t bring these kind of arguments up, because 
if you do the pure food people will lose confidence in you. Do not 
try to evade the law. This labeling law is going to be just as strong as 
the trade-mark law has been. Chief Justice Hargous, of Kentucky, once 
rendered a decision which has been quoted as the law many times, in 
which he said that the man who imitated somebody’s else’s business rep- 
utation endeavored to sail between the Charybdis and the Scylla of the 
law, but if the courts of justice were true to the principles of justice they 
would not permit that man to have a safe passage. In the same way 
we might say that the pure food officials and the courts are true to 
the principles, and that we are not going to let any many have a safe 
passage on any fraud. Label your product just what it is, so that the 
humblest or most ignorant consumer who pays his money for the 
stuff and who eats it will not be deceived, and if you will do that you 
will not have any more trouble or controversy about these labels. Just 
simply put on your product where it is made, when it was made, how 
it was made, and you are going to put on exactly what it is, what are its 
true qualities, and if you label and brand your food products according 
to that rule you need never have to ask Dr. Wiley, or anybody else in 
the country, for your product is above and beyond the jurisdiction of 
pure food laws, and you will go into the market without being ham- 
pered, and if you will adopt that principle your troubles will more or 
less be over. 

Now the states, I am sure, are going to do their best to bring about 
uniformity, and you, yourselves, must do your best to bring about that 
uniformity, and to the man who wants to sell pure food products in the 
next two or three years, as long as the problem is already adjusted, it 
is going to be a great boon for his business. It is going to put you on 
a tidal wave of prosperity which you never dreamed of, and while you 
may think and while you may criticise some features of the law, I be- 
lieve in the near future you will not be criticising us for it, but you 
will be glad that we did these things, and that we spoke about these 
things until they were written into the law and those laws enforced. 
I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hoffecker—Just a word of personal explanation, if you please. 
The gentleman referred to me as opposing the resolution which was just 
passed awhile ago. I opposed that resolution because I do not believe 
for one moment that Congress will take money from the National Treas- 
ury to help enforce any state law, and it ought not to do that. There 
are many articles that are amenable to this pure food law that never 
go out of the state in which they are made, consequently, the Pure 
Food Law does not apply to them at all until after they become articles 
of Inter-State Commerce. Now, I do not doubt for a moment that the 
Kentucky legislature will do what is right, Kentucky is able to take care 
of herself and so can Delaware. We do not want Congress to help us 
enforce the food law. There is no one in more hearty sympathy with 
the provisions of the National law to carry into effect and enforce the 
National Pure Food Law than myself, and I believe the thing for us to 
do is to follow the action of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, of New 
York State, and ask every one of our legislatures in every state to pass 
acts that are in perfect harmony with the National Pure Food Law. 
And I will say here that I took it upon myself to have a Senator from 
our state introduce a bill along this line, and it is now before the Dela- 
ware Legislature, and before it adjourns it will be enacted into law. 
Now let all the states do the same thing, and you let the National gov- 
ernment appropriate money for the National Pure Food Law and have 
them all in harmony, and we will have done just what the gentleman 


wants done without violating anybody’s sense of right or wrong or set- 
ting up a bad precedent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Allen—It is not a question of getting any money for the en- 
forcement of state laws, but if the states appoint a committee with 
which the Secretary wants to co-operate to bring about harmony be- 
tween the States and the National Government, if the states have not 
appropriated money for it, then what objection would there be if the 
Secretary called into conference, we will say, Mr. Winton, of Connecti: 
cut, and pay him for it, or any other noted expert from any other sec- 
— the country and pay him for his services, what is the objection 

Mr. Hoffecker—Oh, none. ' 

Mr. Allen—The provision that has been introduced into the appro- 
priation bill forbids the Secretary to do that, and in order to bring 
about this harmony you have got to act in co-operation with the Secre- 
tary. But the Secretary cannot say that he wants you to do such a 
thing as that unless he pays you for it. The man will only be paid dur- 
ing the time he is working for the National Government, and the Na- 
tional Government will have the co-operation of any experts we may 
have in the country in trying to organize this great big work which is 
undertaken, and it seems to me that the very best of co-operation and 
harmony that you people all want to have brought about would be to 
follow right in the scheme of co-operating, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has put it. It is a mistake to think that the States want any money 
with which to enforce their own acts. 

Mr. Hoffecker—I think the resolution, on its face, did not carry that 
idea. It was to be an appropriation from the National Treasurer to 
execute state laws, and that was the reason I was opposed to it. 

Mr. Hughes—It was to have the benefit of the United States officers 
about this work, : 

Mr. Hoffecker—I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Hughes—That was why we opposed Mr. Tawney’s point of view. 

The Chairman—Now, gentlemen, I am going to close this debate. 
— come to order. We have got just a little bit more business to do — 

ere. 
Mr. Moore—If Dr. Wiley permits, I would like to ask him another 
question. 

The Chairman—One more question. 

Mr. Moore—In packing corn and peas, if we put sugar in, must we 
state that on the label? 

Dr. Wiley—Mr. Chairman, as I have already stated, I cannot inter- 
pret the law, but I would say that you would be perfectly safe if you do. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Winslow—May I ask Dr. Wiley one question? 

The Chairman—Yes. 

Mr. Winslow—Do I understand from the second paragraph of Article 
No. 17 that the requirements of the proposed label must be put on the 
label in the sequence in which they are stated in the first of Section B? 

Dr. Wiley—I think I can answer that, because I helped make that 
regulation. There was no intention among the three gentlemen repre- 
senting the Secretaries in making that regulation to prescribe the order 
in which those things should come. We want the things brought to- 
gether, it makes no difference in which order they come. . 

Mr. Winslow—That was my construction of it, but I wanted to 
know. 

The Chairman—Tomorrow at ten o’clock the ‘meeting of the Asso- 
ciations will take place, and the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Asso- 
ciation and the Atlantic States Association will meet at their respective 
parlors here and have their annual election, etc., and to transact any 
other business they desire. At two o’clock there will be a meeting of the 
allied associations—at two o’clock tomcrrow—at which we will hear the 
reports of the committee on presidents’ addresses and will also hear the 
reports of this organization committee on National Association. I think 
it will be an important session, and I want everybody to be present. 

Without any motion I declare this session adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
2P.M. 


Mr. L. A. Sears presiding. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, I have delayed calling the meeting to 
order because of the fact that the committees who had work in hand 
were unable to complete it sooner, and also because there was not the 
full attendance that we desired to have. We will proceed now with the 
business to come before the convention. 

Before calling for the report of other committees I will ask Mr. 
Risser to read a resolution relating to legislation that is now pending 
before Congress, which resolution, with your unanimous consent, we 
will now listen to. 

Mr. Risser, Onarga, Ill.—I wish to state preliminarily to offering 
them that these resolutions were presented before the committee that 
had in charge matters referred to in the Presidents’ addresses. The 
resolution was passed on by the committee and unanimously adopted. 

“Resolved, That the Atlantic States Packers’ Association, the West- 
ern Packers‘ Canned Goods Association, the Machinery and Supplies 
Association and the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association, in joint convention assembled to the number of 2,000, re- 
spectfully petition the Senate of the United States to provide in the 
pending agricultural appropriation act for the continuance of the authori- 
zation empowering the Secretary of Agriculture ‘to fix standards of pu- 
rity for foods and determine what are regarded as adulterations there- 
in,’ and also to fix a standard for tin plate to be used as a container of 
moist food, and that the Secretary of Agriculture give the canned fruit 
and vegetable packers representation upon his committee on official 
standards. 

“Resolved, That this resolution be communicated to Hon. Redfield 
Proctor, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, with the re- 
quest that he lay it before the Senate of the United States.” 
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(Mr. Haserot mioved the adoption of the resolutions, and the motion 
was duly seconded.) 

Mr. Jacobs (California)—I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether it 
will be proper for us in California at this convention to ask that the 
California State League be added to the number, because it probably 
would be by courtesy, as this convention is called by the Atlantic States 
Packers and the Western Packers; but it is in line, I am satisfied, with 
the thought of the California State League of Canners, and if it were in 
order we should like very much to have that league added to the organ- 
izations mentioned hcre. If it is in order, I would make that as an 
amendment that they be added to the number. 

(Mr. Haserot seconded the motion.) 

The Chairman—If there is no objection, ond with the consent of 
the mover and seconder of the resolutions, we will add to this resolu- 
tion the name of the California Canners’ League. 

(In like manner further additions were made to the list of petition- 
ing organizations mentioned in the resolutions, as follows): 

The Tri-State Packers’ Association, by request of Mr. C. M. Deshiell. 

The Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, by request of Mr. White. 

(The chair then put the question on the adoption of the resolutions, 
and it was determined in the affirmative by unanimous standing vote.) 

The Chairman—Now, gentlemen, we will proceed with the order of 
business as suggested On appointing the meeting, and that is a partial 
report, if not a full report, from the Committee on Presidents’ Ad- 
dresses. Chairman Fenton will make the report. 

Mr. C. M. Fenton, of Buffalo—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Our 
committee made a partial report yesterday, and we wish to apologize 
for the exceedingly long delay during which we have kept you waiting 
until we could agree. Some of the matters we were unable to settle 
very quickly, but the question of the proper guarantee and the proper 
contract between buyer and seller, or between packer and seller, 
brought about a very long and tedious session—several sessions, in fact. 
We have been at work at it for the past two days and evenings, but I 
am very glad to say that we have arrived at a satisfactory solution of 
the question, and present before you a report which I think will meet 
with your approval. We are fortunate in having some very representa- 
tive men on our committees, and some of them representative men 
upon the Wholesale Grocers’ National Committee,, and this guar- 
antee and form of contract was finally passed unanimously by a 
vote of both committees. I, therefore, will call upon our Secretary, 
Mr. Haserot, to read our report. 

Mr. Haserot—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

Report of Joint Committee on Food Guaranty, representing the At- 
lantic States Packers’ Association, the Western Packers’ Canned Goods 
Association, the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, the com- 
mittee consisting of the following persons: 

On the part of the Canned Goods Packers’ Associations—Mr. J. P. 
Olney, of Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y.; L. J. Risser, Iroquois 
Canning Co., Onarga, Ills.; E. Reynolds, Reynolds Preserving Co., Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis.; C. M. Fenton, Erie Preserving Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; the 
Secretary, S. F. Haserot, of Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, O.; Wal- 
ter A. Frost, Chicago, representing the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. 

On the part of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association—Walter B. 
Timms, representing Austin, Nicholls & Co., of New York city; T. S. 
Vallett, of Francis H. Vallett Co., New York city; S. B. Steele, of Steele, 
Wedeles Co., of Chicago; W. F. Bode, representing Murdoch & Co., 
Chicago; C. E. Wilcox, representing Sprague-Warner Co., Chicago. 

The Committee begs to submit recommendations as follows, embrac- 
ing contracts and guarantees as between buyer and seller covering 
transactions both when goods bear packers’ labels and buyers’ labels. 
These contracts and forms of guarantee are recommended after a com- 
plete discussion on the part of members of the Committee, this discus- 
sion extending over a period of two days. Legal counsel representing 
all interests were in attendance, and the forms suggested have the 
unanimous endorsement of counsel, and likewise of each member of 
the Committee, such endorsements being indicated by the signatures 
hereto attached. 

“It is hereby agreed between the special committee representing 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the joint special com- 
mittee representing the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association, 
the Atlantic States Packers’ Canned Goods Association and the Na- 
tional Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, that the 
regulations and form of guarantee suggested by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Regulation No. 9, page 4 of Circular 21, 
shall be recommended to our respective associations as the form of guar- 
antee to be used between the members of such associations, the follow- 
ing being the language thereof: 

“‘T (or we, as the case may be), the undersigned, do hereby guar- 
antee that articles of food or drugs manufactured, packed, distributed 
or sold by me (or us, specifying the name of the same as fully as pos- 
sible in the guarantee), are not adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of the Food and Drug Act of June 30, 1906.’ 

“The above provides for the use of packers’ labels. When buyers’ 
labels are used the following contract shall be made a part of the guar- 
antee: 

guarantee to protect purchasers of food products with the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington, and the same has been registered under 
Serial No......... , it is hereby agreed in consideration thereof between 
inohervecisiers , the buyer, and .............., the seller, that whenever 
the buyer shall furnish his own labels and direct the seller to attach 
the same, then and in that event said .............. , buyer, agreed to 
assume all liability and save seller harmless from any damage, respon- 
sibility or expense arising out of any illegality of form of such label 
resulting in misbranding under the provisions of the Foods and Drugs 
Act of June 30.’ 

“Provided, however, that this contract shall not be construed so as 
to release the seller from any of the obligations arising from the 
wrongful use by the seller of buyers’ labels which are legal in form, 
thereby resulting in misbranding.’” 

Signed by the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the report of the Committee. 


(The motion was seconded by Mr. Hoffecker, of Delaware.) 

(The chair put the question and the report was adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote.) 

Mr. Hasé¢rot—Mr. Chairman, the Committee wishes further to state 
that if there are any packers here who desire to ask any questions in 
relation to the guarantee, the manner of securing it at Washington or 
any other subject which may be of interest as set forth in the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, such questions will be gladly answered 
to the best of the ability of the members of the Committee. 

Mr. Bailey—Would Mr. Haserot be kind enough to make a short 
explanation of the subject, so that all the packers here could readily 
understand it, or is that against the rules, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman—Unless it is a matter that would have any bearing 
upon the resolutions just passed the chair would have to rule that we 
oe to the consideration of other business, unless by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. Bailey—I will withdraw the suggestion, Mr. Chairman. Whoever 
wants information on that subject can go to any of the gentlemen who 
have participated in the discussion on this very important matter. 

Mr. Fenton—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: There is one other 
question—that of mutual insurance—that came up, consideration of 
which has been crowded out by the discussion and settlement of this 
guarantee and contract, so much so that we have only been able to give 
it slight attention. We have gone, however, so far as to recommend 
that the question of mutual insurance be taken up by a committee ap- 
pointed by the officers or the executive committee of this National As- 
sociation, that has been discussed in your previous meetings, and I 
believe that covers all of the questions, with our other reports, that 
you have now asked us to consider. That completes our report. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, the next thing on the order of the pro- 
gram is the report of the Committee on National Organization. If 
they are ready to report I will request Mr. Hughes, of Minnesota, to 
come forward and make the report. 

Mr. Hughes—Mr. Chairman, the committee have had much diffi- 
culty in getting together, owing to the fact that the principal constit- 
uents of it have been so very busy with other affairs. The conse- 
quence is that the report has been drawn up in rather a haphazard 
way, as we have only just concluded our consideration of the question 
within a few minutes, and I have been unable to have a typewritten 
copy made of the report. You must, therefore, pardon the incomplete 
way in which it apparently reads. However, the verbiage has been 
agreed upon, and we will do the best we can. It was intended to make 
it as short as possible, the constitution to be as simple as practicable, 
and not to try to cover everything that could be thought of. In the 
main it covers the eligibility and character of membership, provides for 
an executive committee to carry on the business, with a view to point- 
ing out in the future the various lines that have been proposed for the 
work of the National Committee, and not to attempt to indicate all those 
lines at the present time. I will, therefore, read you the constitution 
as adopted by the Committee: 


“Article I. The name of this organization shall be The National , 


Canners’ Association. 

“Article II. The objects of this association shall be to protect the 
manufacturers of hermetically sealed fruits and vegetables against un- 
just and unlawful exactions, to reform abuses and to aid and assist in 
promoting among them that good fellowship and friendly intercourse 
so essential to a successful prosecution of the business. 

“Article III., Section 1. Only perons or firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of canned vegetables or fruits shall become members of this 
association. 

“Section 2. All members in good standing of any regularly organ- 
ized canners’ association, officially recognized as such by the executive 
committee of this association, shall thereby become members of 
this association, Such members shall not be required to pay an addi- 
tional membership fee. 

“Section 3. Any other person or firm eligible under the first section 
of this article may become a member upon election by the executive 
committee and the payment of dues of $10 per annum. 

“Article IV., Section 1. The officers of this association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and Treasurer (who shall be 
the same person), and such standing committees as shall be fixed by 
the by-laws. They shall be elected at the annual meetings each year 
by ballot, and shall hold their offices for the ensuing year; and also the 
Presidents of canners’ associations recognized by the executive com- 
mittee of this association shall be Vice-Presidents ex-officio of this 
association. 

“Section 2. The duties of aid officers shall be such as usually per- 
tain to their respective positions. 

“Section 3. The executive committee shall consist of the President, 
the Secretary and Treasurer and three other persons, to be chosen at 
the annual meeting, which committee shall make by-laws as in their 
judgment shall be necessary, and shall have full charge of all of the 
business of the association between the annual meetings. 

“Article V. Meetings. At least one meeting shall be held in each 
year, at such time and place as may be chosen by the executive com- 
mittee. Only members as outlined in Article III. shall be entitled to vote 
at such meetings, but all privileges of meetings shall be open to every- 
one connected with the canning business excepting only that of voting. 
Each firm or corporation a member of this association may be repre- 
sented in its meetings by more than one person, but shall be entitled 
to but one vote. 

“Section 3. (The reader did not indicate a ‘section 2’). Any person 
interested in the canning industry may become a convention member 
by the payment of the convention fee, which may be determined by the 
executive committee for each annual convention. 

“Article VI. Alterations, additions or amendments shall be made 
to this constitution only by a majority vote of the members present 
at the annual meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) L. A. SEARS, Chairman. 
Cc. S. CRARY, 
GEORGE G. BAILEY, 
W. O. HOFFECKER, 
JOHN 8S. HUGHES.” 
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(Mr. Warvel, of Ohio, moved the adoption of the report, which was 
duly seconded.) 

The Chairman—Are there any remarks? Now kindly discuss this 
question before it is voted on, so as not to embarrass the chair by 
asking permission to argue it after the vote is made, as has been done 
with some other resolutions that have been passed. 

Mr. Whitmer—Is any provision made for the salaries of those of- 
ficers, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hughes—Not in the constitution. That is left to the executive 
committee. All the business is intended to be left to the executive 
committee. If you don’t like the executive committee, then fire them 
the next year. 

Mr. Warville—I will say in regard to this resolution, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the committee has voiced my sentiments. They have brought 
out the point that I tried to make this.morning in our separate associa- 
tions when this question was discussed. It places every canner on an 
equal footing. A canner who is not a member of one of the local as- 
sociations, when he comes to this National Convention to mingle with 
us is required to stand his portion of the expense, while the canner, as 
I understand it, who is a member of a local association, has had to pay 
his dues to the local association. It would not be right to let the out- 
sider, who puts up no money to support the expense of the goog work 
that we are trying to do, come to the National Convention and reap 
the benefits to be received there without putting up his money to help 
support that association. I say the committee has covered that ground 
thoroughly, and I am heartily in accord with the report just presented, 
and I hope that the gentlemen assembled here will see it in the same 
light and support the motion to adopt the report. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Your committee, gentlemen, in considering -this 
matter, had in view this, to us, very important consideration, namely, 
the purpose of encouraging membership in your local associations. It 
is absolutely, in my judgment, an utter impossibility for a national as- 
sociation, covering a territory such as is constituted in the. United 
States, to handle such a large proposition. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business; but locally your-local associations can attend 
to the duties and matters that belong to you locally, and you come here 
and enjoy the results, in which everybody is interested: There are cer- 
tain considerations and interests that pertain to us as an industry. 
There are certain other interests that pertain to us_locally. For in- 
stance, you come into my section. I am in the tomato valley. The 
states of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland pack about two-thirds of 
all the tomatoes that are canned in the United States. Now, a member 
of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, of course, is largely interested in 
tomato packing, and what we do down there in those three:states is of 
exceedingly little interest to you corn packers of the West and:of New 
England, and what is of vital interest to you corn packers is of very 
small interest to us tomato packers. So, as I say, there are peculiar 
local conditions that interest you and interest us in our various local 
communities, but when there is legislation, such as we have passed 
resolutions regarding here today to be considered,-such as the form of 
guarantee between buyer and seller, pure food legislation at Washing- 
ton, freight rates and various other items of general interest that per- 
tain to the industry as a whole, the packer in California is just as much 
concerned in those things as is the packer in Delaware, or in Wisconsin, 
or in Iowa, or in Maine, wherever he may be. So your committee had 
in mind’ the framing of this National Association on- very broad 
grounds, so that it would take in everybody and yet do absolutely noth- 
ing that would in any way operate agtinst the local associations. We 
want to encourage membership in the local associations, and for that 
very reason, and because there is a difference in the annual dues re- 
quired in local associations, those of the Western Association being 


—$10, and in some of the others $5, we fixed the membership dues in this 


National Association at such a price as would not encourage any man 
to neglect membership in the Western Canned Goods Association, for 
instance, and take it here. On the other hand, the man who is a 
member of a local association, whose dues are only $5, it is more to his 
interest to be a member of the local association than to come here and 
simply join the National Association by paying $10. So you see, gen- 
tlemen, we had in mind this one specific point of encouraging member- 
ship in the local associations. 

Now, on the other hand. on the very broad and democratic prin- 
ciple of interesting everybody, if a man wants to come here and enjoy 
simply the interest which may occur for him at one single convention, 
we open the door to him, let him pay a fee that is commensurate with 
the cost and count him a convention member, but he is shut out from 
information that comes to members of the association that occurs right 
along through the year. 

I just thought, Mr. Chairman, I would like to expatiate a little on 
some of those points that were before your committee, so that you 
would know just exactly what we had under consideration. 

Mr. Lawrence (Maine)—I would like to ask as to the variety of 
business that is eligible to membership in the association. I think the 
report only mentioned the vegetable and fruit packers. Was it the in- 
tention of the committee only to admit that variety of packers? For 
instance, I represent the sardine business, and we do a large business 
in that line in Maine. 

The Chairman—Do you pack anything else but sardines? 

Mr. Lawrence—Nothing but sardines. I just wanted to know 
whether such packers could become members of the association. 

The Chairman—The chair will undertake to answer Mr. Lawrence’s 
question. If I fail to meet the views. of the committee I shall have to 
be corrected. I think it was the intention of the committee to or- 
ganize an association of vegetable and fruit packers only. Now, that 
is not intended as a slight to other large interests or other canning 
business, but I think the opinion was expressed in the committee that 
if we enlarged it to include sardine packers we would have to take in 
other meat packers and salmon packers on Puget Sound and in Alaska, 
and it might open up a field that would complicate our special interests. 
Now, we should always greet you gentlemen here and welcome you as 
convention members to participate even in discussions of mutual in- 
terest, excepting only voting on matters pertaining to financial and 
special interests and to officers of this association. That, I think, is 
about the interpretation of the committee’s views. 


Mr. Lawrence—Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hughes—I just want to say in sn of that, that the 


committee felt that if they opened the door to anything but the fruit 


and vegetable packers they would be taking on a different class of busi- 
ness. Take the meat packers, for instance; their interests are often 
so diverse from our own that we would know nothing about them, and 
could not properly pass upon them, and, therefore, we have included 
nothing but fruit and vegetable canners in the voting privilege; but 
in the broader affairs of the convention we welcome everybody inter- 
ested in the canning industry,—as you will notice,—‘‘canning industry.” 

Mr. Sears (Ohio)—Sometimes in our discussions we. have used the 
word “canners” and sometimes “packers,” which has, perhaps, led to 
some misunderstanding. Now, as I understood this forenoon in some 
discussion, this was to be limited rather to the packers of goods which 
were put up in tin cans. 

Mr. Hughes—Yes, “‘canners.’ 

Mr. Sears—Yet the word Seasines” has been used here very fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Hughes—In the report it is “canners,” I think, intended to be 
a national canners’ association. 

Mr. Sears—That would probably settle all question. If we adhere 
to the word “canner,” it seems to me it will be clear. 

(The chair then put the question on the adoption of the report of 
the committee, and it was adopted unanimously by rising vote.) 

Mr. Jacobs (California)—I presume, Mr. Chairman, that the first 
thing in order, now that we have practically formed a National Can- 
ners’ Association, would be that a nominating committee should be ap- 
pointed to report on officers, and I, therefore, move that the same com- 
mittee that reported on the plan of organization be selected to report 
forthwith, or as soon as possible, upon the officers for the ensuing year 
to this convention. 

Mr. Hughes—I suggest merely, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
who has just spoken be added in place of the chairman, who cannot be 
present, because it is his duty to preside here. 

(The amendment was accepted and the motion as amended carried.) 

Mr. Jacobs—Before leaving the room I was requested to introduce 
this resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention. that all state pure 
food laws, so far as practicable, be made to conform to the national 
pure food laws, especially as to adulteration and misbranding.”’ 

I would move the adoption of this resolution. 

‘(The motion was seconded by Mr. Silver, of Maryland, and the 
resolution thereupon adopted.) 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, if it be in order I would like to offer 
a resolution at this time: 

“The Joint Convention of the Atlantic States Packers’ Association 
and the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association, held at the City 
of Buffalo during the week of February 11th, 1907, has again been 
crowned with success, to which our many friends among our own and 
allied associations have so signally contributed. 

“The Local Committee, including such men as Messrs. Fenton, 
Phinney and Rogers, has for weeks in advance been giving unstintingly 
of its time, its energy, its business skill and experience to perfect the 
arrangements for our meeting, without which we should have proven a 
rudderless ship before the winds. 

“Gen. Welch, his staff and men have, at the sacrifice of their own 
personal convenience, and with a public spirit which challenges our 
warmest admiration, permitted the use of the Armory for purposes of 
preparation, of exhibition and of jollification, at a time when they had 
pressing need of it themselves. 

“The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association has broken even 
its own fine record, and provided for us an entertainment on Wednes- 
day evening on a scale so sumptuous as te be practically ‘without pre- 
cedent in our history. The unusually high character of the music was 
as striking as the lavish scale on which the delicately prepared and 
beautifully mounted collation was served. 

“The American Company has again invited us to a theater party to- 
night, to which we all look forward with pleasurable anticipations. 

“The Canners’ Engineering Company has provided our ladies with 
a day as full of pleasure as of. instruction by giving them a trip to 
the Roycrofters’ home. 

“The Bell Telephone Gompany and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company have placed at our disposal their vast systems of communica- 
tion, thus enabling us to communicate with our homes, no matter how 
far distant, without charge, a consideration greatly appreciated. 

“These things have added much to our pleasure. They have con- 
verted what might have been the dry bones of purely technical discus- 
sions on trade questions into the living organism of a gathering of 
friends, by friends, for friends. We are grateful for them, and it is 
only meet that we should express our thanks, not perfunctorily, but 
feelingly and from the heart.” 

I offer this as a resolution. 

(On motion, duly seconded, the resolution was adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote.): 

Mr. Hoffecker—If you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, it was an 
oversight just for the moment, to omit extending our thanks to the 
officers of the convention, and will you kindly have that incorporated 
in the resolution, with the consent of the convention? 

The Chairman—By unanimous consent the chair will very willingly 
incorporate the addition requested by the mover, Mr. Hoffecker. 

Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman, I have something here which is cer- 
tainly very tame compared with the ideas which have beén couched so 
eloquently by the friend who introduced the last resolution: 

“Whereas, This convention has been unusually honored and its 
meetings made much more interesting thereby by having the presence 
of, and most able addresses from, three of the most distinguished pure 
food officials, and whose regular duties made it very difficult for them 
to be with us; now, therefore, 

“Resolved, That a vote of thanks over .the signatures of the officers 
of this joint convention, together with a copy of this resolution, be 
communicated to Dr. H. W. Wiley, Dr. Wm. Frear and Mr. R. M. Allen.” 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we want to be careful and not under- 
estimate the privileges we had yesterday It is, perhaps, a red-letter 
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day in our convertion experierce to have with us the three distin- 
guished men mentioned, especially on one day, and, while I recall that 
there were votes of thanks extended here yesterday to each of these 
gentlemen, I think at the same time it seems proper that we should 
extend something more formal to them in the way of recognition, and 
I call upon you gentlemen, if you can improve that-any, to do so. We 
cannot have it too strong or too cordial and appreciative. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, I think the ground has been covered 
most fully, and the more simplified the language, I am sure, the more 
it will be appreciated by such men as Dr. Wiley, Dr. Frear and Mr. 


Allen. It is not verbiage that those gentlemen want; it is simply the | 


heartfelt expression coming from the association, and I think the gen- 
tleman has fully and completely expressed that, and that resolution, 
conveying, as it clearly does, our heartfelt appreciation of their ser- 
vices, will be just as acceptable to those gentlemen as would a book. 

Mr. Olney—There are but comparatively few of you gentlemen who 
know what it has meant on the part of the officers and those having 
charge of that part of the arrangements to secure the presence of Dr. 
Wiléy. Some of you have been requested, perhaps, by the officers of 
the association to send letters and telegrams to Washington, possibly 
not only to Dr. Wiley, but also to the Secretary of Agriculture. I say 
it because I had no part in it, but I happen to know that it was by per- 
sistent effort, and by persistent effort only, that the presence of Dr. 
Wiley could be secured. 

Mr. Hoffecker—If the gentlemen will allow just a word of am- 
nlification I will say here, because it gives me very great pleasure to 
say it, that I understood that Mr. Allen was simply amazed at the char- 
acter of the audience to whom he made his address yesterday after- 


JAMES P. OLNEY. 


noon. He said he had absolutely no idea of the magnitude of the can- 
ning industry and of the personnel of the men engaged in it until he 
came and faced this audience yesterday; and Dr. Wiley comes here, 
and I am sure that there is not a member of that convention yesterday 
who does not feel closer to Dr. Wiley today than he did 24 hours ago. 
Dr. Wiley, so far as newspaper expression goes, at least, has been 
somewhat set up as a czar, and I think a great many canners have been 
a little fearful that that was his real, true position toward our industry; 
but he manifested an entirely different spirit, and so declared himself 
yesterday, and I think the organization generally, hearing that address 
yesterday, is in full accord with the fact that Dr. Wiley is right behind 
us, to make of us the very best producers of pure food products that we 
possibly can ourselves become. He is helping us to be good manufac- 
turers rather than retarding us in any way. So also is Dr. Frear. Per- 
sonally, I am exceedingly glad that such is the attitude expressed by 
those gentlemen, and I am also exceedingly glad that the canning in- 
dustry has sent here a representative body that has made so favorable 
an impression not only upon Dr. Wiley and Dr. Frear, but upon Mr. 
Allen as well. 

Mr. Olney—It has been suggested, Mr. Chairman, that the name of 
Prof. Bitting should be added to that. 

The Chairman—If you will allow the chair to suggest, Dr. Wiley 
expressed himself yesterday to the chair as feeling that Dr. Bitting 
was a very important factor in the work of the pure food proposition, 
and one of his outworkers, who he thinks will be an important man in 
the field that has been assigned him. 

Mr. Olney—I would suggest that Dr. Bitting’s name be added 
throughout the resolutions presented. 

Mr. Silver—Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the resolutions 
with Dr. Bitting’s name inserted therein. 


Mr. Dickinson—Dr. Bitting is the special agent appointed by the 


United States Department of Agriculture to investigate canned goods, 
and any of us who have visited him at his laboratory and learned of his 
methods have been favorably impressed by the progress he has made 
and the conscientious devotion he has given to this work, which inures 
to the very great advantage of canners in every way. 

(The resolution was thereupon adopted unanimously.) 

The Chairman—yYou will remember in our proceedings of yesterday 
we had under consideration the invitations extended to the joint con- 
ventions from the various cities who desired us to meet with them 
next year. I have here presented for your consideration an invitation 
extended to us through Mr. H. M. Holt, of Boston, from the mayor of 
that city. I will request Mr. Shaw to read it. 

Mr. Shaw read the communication referred to, as follows: 

“Office of the Mayor, Boston, February 8, 1907. 
“To the National Convention of Fruit and Vegetable Packers and allied 


associations, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“Dear Sirs—It gives me great pleasure to extend to you a most cor- 
dial invitation to hold your next convention in the city of Boston, a 
city which, from its commercial importance and geographical situation, 
is a somewhat important factor in the business which your organi- 
zations represent. 

“At the present moment Boston is making an earnest effort to ex- 
pand its commerce and increase the number of its manufacturing in- 
dustries, and for this and other reasons it would be an especially fitting 
time for your influential associations to meet in the metropolis of New 
England. 

“IT am assured that the representatives of your own line of business 
here are very desirous that the next convention should be held in our 
city, and I feel certain that you will receive an equally hearty welcome 
from the citizens at large, for our people are greatly interested in such 
gatherings as yours, and in the kind of exhibits that, as I understand 
it, usually accompany your conventions. 

“Aside from this official and public expression of good will; I can 
assure your delegates and their families that they will find Boston to be 
one of the most interesting convention cities in the country. It is, as 
everybody knows, the most interesting city historically on the conti- 
nent, containing scores-of buildings, sites and landmarks of the colo- 
nial amd revolutionary periods. It possesses one of the finest park 
systems of any city on the continent, and its hotel and. rapid-transit 
facilities are unexcelled. Its Public Library, State House and other 
public buildings are the admiration of all. who visit them, and no city 
in the United States offers a greater variety of winter amusements in 
the way of theaters, lectures, concerts, etc. Lexington, Concord, Ply-. 
mouth, Salem and other places famous in American history are within 
a few minutes’ ride of our ‘Hub of the solar system,’ and a pilgrimage 
to them is well worth the while, even at the season of the year in 
which your convention is usually held. 

“When you come to our beautiful and historic city, as I sincerely 
trust you will, it will be my pleasure to officially extend to you the 
glad hand of welcome. - 

“With best wishes for the success of your Bufalo ‘meeting, T am, 

; Very truly yours, 

(Signed) JOHN P. FITZGERALD, Mayor.” 

The Chairman—Supplementing the letter just read from Boston, I 
desire to read the following telegram: 

“The Boston Publicity and Information Bureau cordially seconds 
the invitation of Mayor Fitzgerald to your organization to. hold their 
next convention in our historic and hospitable city, and.the latchstring 
will be hanging out and the beans will be hot. (Applause and laughter.) 

(Signed) . T. F. ANDERSON, Manager.” 

Mr. Hoffecker—I move, Mr. Chairman, that that invitation take the 
Same course as those received yesterday—that they be received with 
sincere thanks and appreciation by the convention and referred to the 
executive committee of the National Canners’ Association. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Whitmer and carried.) i 

The Chairman—I have a telegram here that has been handed in 
supplementing the invitation extended by the delegate from the Can- 
ners’ League of California from the Mayor of San Francisco, which 
reads as follows: 

“In the name of San Francisco I invite you to make our city meet- 
ing place for your next annual convention. Nothing will be left undone 
to make visit great success and ensure you hospitality, for which our 
people are famous. 

(Signed) E. E. SCHMITZ, Mayor of San Francisco.” 

I wish to say that no doubt the Mayor of San Francisco intended _ 
to imply not the next meeting, but the meeting two years from now, 
the same as the invitation extended by Mr. Lovell. This will be referred 
to the executive committee with the other telegrams. 

What is your further pleasure, gentlemen? 

Mr. Jacobs—Mr. Chairman, your Nominating Committee found them- 
selves on meeting in rather a peculiar position, from the fact that a 
number of the members on that committee were desired as officers of 
the Canners’ Association, and, therefore, Mr. Hoffecker and myself have 


joined in this report, which we will now present to the convention as 


suggestions for the first officers of the association: 

President—George G. Bailey, of New York. 

Vice-President—C. S. Crary, of Illinois. 

Secretary and Treasurer—F. E. Gorrell, of Maryland. 

Executive Committee—W. R. Roach, of Michigan; J. S. Hughes, of 
Minnesota, and R. I. Bentley, of California. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) W. O. HOFFECKER, 

ISIDORE JACOBS. 

In reference to the office of Secretary and Treasurer, we wish to 
state that the committee thought it advisable not to have anyone ac- 
tively engaged in the canning industry as secretary, or rather in the 
gathering of statistics, etc. 

Mr. Hoffecker—I move, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of this 
convention cast the ballot for the association in electing the officers 
just reported to the convention by your nominating committee. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(The Secretary cast the ballot accordingly, and the chairman de- 
clared the gentlemen named in the report duly elected to the offices for 


_which they were respectively designated for the ensuing term.) 


Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much if there is a 
single man in the audience that can sit down and draft a copy from 
memory of that form of guarantee that we have just adopted, and I 
suggest, if there is any money in the treasury to take that action, 
that the Secretary of the National Association—as we have such an of- 
ficer now—be requested to furnish copies of this form of guarantee 
just passed to the secretaries of the various local associations now in 
existence. 

The Chairman—Now, gentlemen, it has just occurred to me that I 
have been quite remiss in the proceedings of:this meeting, and I humbly 
ask your pardon. 

I desire now to present to you the President of the National Can- 
ners’ Association and the entire organization complete, and I, therefore, 
resign my chair to the President-elect, who will complete the business 
of this convention. (Applause.) 
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President-elect Bailey—Gentlemen, I had fully resolved at the end 
of my second term as president of the Atlantic States Packers’ Associa- 
tion that my duties as president of any organization of the kind should 
cease, but my friends seemed to think it was best that I take this posi- 
tion for one year, and you may be sure that I am not unmindful of the 
honor that you have conferred upon me. That I will do the best I can 
to meet the requirements you all know. 

In this connection I would also desire to express, if possible, the 
feeling I have for my co-worker this year, Mr. Sears. We have had 
considerable work to do, to say the least, and he has been found at his 
post always. We have never had one word between us that was not of 
the pleasantest sort, and it affords me at this moment much satisfac- 
tion to testify to his avility and to his disposition to do his share of 
the work, and to his good nature, and I thank him cordially for the 
help that he has been to me. 

I will endeavor to do all I can to carry on the work that we have 
started. (Applause.) 

Mr. Jacobs—I have a resolution here that I think at this juncture 
is possibly of considerable importance to the future development of the 
canned goods business, and as we are all, from the national standpoint, 
interested in that, I will now introduce it: 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States, in the negotia- 
tion of treaties, be and is hereby asked to give some attention to the 
advisability of placing American canned goods on the reduced tariff 
list into foreign countries. 

“Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association, in annual 
meeting assembled, respectfully request that all possible be done to 

‘bring about the open-door policy in the Orient for the speedier devel- 
opment of American commerce and trade.” 

I move the adoption of those resolutions, Mr. President. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Hoffecker.) 

Mr. Jacobs—Mr.: President, in speaking to this resolution I want to 
state that this is a matter that in California we took action on some 
years ago, but it is a matter that concerns the development of the en- 
tire canned goods industry of this country. The development of trade 
today in the Orient means that the time will come when there will be 
a tremendous consumption of canned goods and vegetables in that sec- 
tion of the world. We all know the high tariff rates that we have to 
meet in shipping goods into Europe. You on the Atlantic coast are par- 
ticularly interested in that, but the whole country is interested in it— 
those in the canned goods business. I remember a number of years ago 
I was sent to Berlin, where I went to consult with the Ambassador, Mr. 
White, who was then representing this government, for the purpose of 
obtaining reductions in the tariff on canned goods in treaties that 
were then being negotiated. The treaty was adopted, but the rate of 
tariff was very high, and it is still very high. The Ambassador said 
then that if it were possible to get American canned goods upon a re- 
duced tariff list the amount of such goods that would be consumed in 
some of the countries of Europe would amaze the world—the amount of 
American canned goods. I think that that is a fitting subject to begin 
on in the operation of our National Canners’ Association—to endeavor 
to incorporate into treaties that are being constantly negotiated by this 
government, the principle that we wish our American canned goods 
to be considered in such negotiations. (Applause.) 

(The resolutions were thereupon adopted unanimously.) 

Mr. Sears—Mr. President, I would like to have the privilege of pre- 
senting to this convention your newly elected Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. E. F. Gorrell. 

Mr. Gorrell-—Mr. President and Gentlemen: I appreciate very much 
the honor that has been conferred upon me without any solicitation 
on my part, and if I had known of it in advance I would either have 

_prepared a speech or would not have been here when I was elected. You 
will have to excuse me from making any further remarks at this 
time. I think the duties of a secretary are more to write than to talk, 
anyway. I will try to fill my station the very best that I can. I thank 
you again, gentlemen. 

The President—It will be very desirable to have a small fund 
with which to start off the new association. It has devolved upon the 
presidents of the Atlantic States and the Western Association to devise 
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some method of raising a small revenue, which we have done, as prob- 
ably all of you know, by making a charge of a dollar for the official 
badge this year. Doubtless, from that fund there will be a small sur- 
plus, and it has been suggested that if there is any money left in the 
treasury after paying the expenses of this convention it be turned over to 
the National Association. I think it would be well for some member, if 
that agrees with your ideas, to make a motion to that effect. 

If you, Mr. Sears, can speak for the Western I think I still could 
speak for the Atlantic, that it would be satisfactory to them. 

Mr. Sears—As I made a brief announcement before the association a 
day or two ago regarding the policy of financing these conventions, we 
decided upon a little innovation that has not heretofore been in vogue. 
We had discussed between ourselves, before we knew that our policy 
of inaugurating the National Association would be acceptable to this 
convention, the idea of dividing what money there might be left after 
paying the legitimate expenses between the Western Packers’ Canned 
Goods Association and the Atlantic States Association, as we did not fee] 
that this money belonged to any of us as individuals, of course, but to 
the people who are identified in this movement. 

I believe it will be the consensus of opinion in my association that 
the small amount of funds that is left from this joint convention be 
turned into the treasury of the National Canners’ Association, and I 
therefore move that this money, whatever might be left in the hands 


’ of Secretary Cannon and Secretary Wiley, who have jointly officiated 


in collecting this money, be turned into the treasury. of the Natiofial 
Canners’ Association. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Silver—I would like to ask one question. I believe this conven- 
tion is composed of two other associations. Could there be any conflict 
from them if we should pass this resolution? 

The President—I would state here that that has been talked over 
with the presidents of the other associations, and they each of them 
expressly stipulated that they did not consider that they had anything 
to do with that fund; in fact, the machinery people wished to have it 
distinctly understood that they did not, and it has so been expressed, I 
believe, by Mr. Sears heretofore, and certainly Mr. Frost has so ex- 
pressed himself to me personally. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Mr. Hoffecker—Mr. Chairman, I made a motion a while ago that I 
think got lost in the shuffle in the shifting of presiding officers. It does 
seem to me that it is of vital importance that the canners who have 
participated in this convention of allied association and interest shal! 
have a copy of the guarantee that we have adopted. How to get it, that 
is the information I would like to get. 

The President—Could we not have a few hundred of those stricken 
off and have them on the counter of the hotel here tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Buswell (Maine)—What is the matter with mailing one to every 
man who has paid his dollar here? 

The President—I think that would not be unwise either. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Then, I make that as a motion, Mr. President, that 
the Secretary be instructed to mail a copy of the form of guarantee just 
adopted at this meeting today to every name of record as attending this 
convention. 

Mr. Silver—I woulld make one amendment to that. You want to 
save all the money you can to this Association. It is a matter of small 
expense, but there are, I know, in our own case, two members of the 
same firm here. There is no use of sending copies to each individual, 
but to firms. 

The President—Would that be accepted? Each one when he signs 
places his name on the paper and also the firm with which he is asso- 
ciated. If it is mailed to the firm we will get at the individual; if there 
is no firm mentioned we will send it to the individual. 

Mr. Hoffecker—Yes, sir, that is a very good suggestion, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President—We will let that stand in the motion, then. 

(The motion was carried.) 

The President—If there is nothing further to come before the meet- 
ing I will declare it adjourned sine die. 
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AMUSEMENT FEATURES ... 


An ‘‘At Home’’ Tendered by the Machinery and Supplies Association, that 
was Elegant in Every Respect. An Enjoyable Theatre Party by the Amer- 
ican Can Co. A Treat to the Ladies by the Canners’ Engineering Company 


The Buffalo Convention will be notable for the number and the 
elegance of the amusement features furnished the visitors. It is safe 
to say all enjoyed themselves after business hours at this meeting, 
and very much of this is due to the efforts of the local committee at 


' Buffalo, and also to the Machinery and Supplies Association and the 


American Can Company. 


THE ROYCROFTERS. 

Always courteous, the associations gave first attention to the ladies, 
and thus we find the first number of the program was the entertain- 
ment of the ladies at the Roycrofters, of East Aurora, N. Y., tendered 
by the Canners’ Engineering Company of Buffalo. The men were ex- 
cluded from this, only two gentlemen that we know of accompanying 
the one hundred and fifty or more ladies who journeyed to this nota- 
ble place. These gentlemen were Mr. Rogers, of the Canners’ Engineer- 
ing Company, and Mr. F. N. Barrett, editor of the American Grocer, 
New York. Promptly at 9 A. M. Wednesday this large delegation left 
Buffalo on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and in-due time arrived at East 


- Aurora, and were greeted by Elbert Hubbrad, known as Fra Elbertus, 


and shown over his extensive place. The world is well acquainted with 
Fra Elbertus, for he is seen in print quite often, but the aim he has 
in life certainly impressed all who were fortunate enough to be his 
guests for that day, and to partake of the splendid luncheon provided 
by the host of the excursion. 

Not a lady returned to Buffalo without having bought some re- 
minder of the pleasant hours spent with this genius; and all were 
filled with praise for the hosts of the occasion—the Canners’ Engineer- 
ing Company. 

As mere man was shut out of this pleasant affair, it was difficult 
to get any definite account of the trip, but the happy expressions that 
fell from the fair lips of the mothers, the daughters, the sisters and 
the wives of the visitors to the convention must certainly have well 
repaid Frank Rogers and W. B. Phinney for the trouble and the ex- 
pense they went to in entertaining the ladies in this way. 


THE AT HOME AT THE ARMORY. 


Beyond a doubt the greatest treat ever given the visitors to any 
convention was the at home tendered by the Machinery and Supplies 
Association to all visitors on Wednesday night, February 13, at the 
Armory or Machinery Hall. For this purpose the officers headquarters 
in the back part of the Armory had been handsomely decorated with 
bunting and flags, and each separate room fitted up to represent some 
different nationality. There was the German room, done in the Ger- 
man colors, with German flags, and in which was served German beer 
and sauerkraut and other German delicacies. There was the French 
room, cosy and comfortable in the French colors, with plentiful sup- 
ply of soft rugs and inviting linges, where French wines and the best 
that the chef could supply were served. And so on down through each 
nation, where the favorite beverage was served, along with the suitable 
dishes. Each any every one of the rooms was furnished in different 
style, and all provided with small tables, where the ladies could rest 
comfortable, while regularly appointed waiters served them with what- 
ever they desired. And the menu furnished was most extensive and 
varied, and the fact that the great majority refrained from taking din- 
ner that evening, yet went away from this feast thoroughly satisfied, 
is good evidence that there was enough and plenty for all. 

Possibly the most attractive single thing in the entire entertain- 
ment, as far as the feast was concerned, was the immense table—120 
feet long, we believe—loaded with handsomely decorated dishes of 
every conceivable kind of food, and to which the guest freely helped 
himself. A constant crowd surged about this table from 8 o’clock in 
the evening until nearly 11, but the table stood the assaults, and was 
not empty when the last visitor left. 

As we have stated, this entire affair was given by the members 
of the Machinery and Supplies Association, each member subscribing 
voluntarily an amount sufficient to meet all requirements, and when it 


is known that this amount was placed at $6,000, it can be realized 
that the entire affair was done on a grand scale. 

Having feasted to their full, the entire convention was treated 
to a vocal and instrumental concert that was voted superb. Both the 


' Sixty-fifth Regiment Band and Powell’s Orchestra furnished music 


during the entire evening, and there were many fine soloists. In 
order to accommodate these a large stand was erected in the middle 
of the hall, and was handsomely draped and decorated with palms. 

With the lively music and the fact that all business in the hall 
was suspended, there was presented such a sight as is not often wit- 
nessed at these conventions. Everyone had put on his best “bib and 
tucker,” and all were happy, with business cares forgotten, and the 
unanimous vote was that the affair was a great success. It will cer- 
tainly be remembered for a long while and most favorably. 


THE BELLE OF LONDON TOWN. 


On Thursday evening, February 14, the entire convention was the 
guest of the American Can Company at the Lyric Theater to witness 
Miss Camille D’Arville in “The Belle of London Town.” In fact, if we 
are rightly informed, the American Can Company went to the expense 
of bringing this entire troop to Buffalo for the entertainment of its 
guests. Everyone was furnished tickets and comfortably seated, and 
everyone heartily enjoyed the evening. 

The play is a musical comedy in four acts, and was well rendered. 
That the audience appreciated the action of the Can Company in thus 
providing an evening of pleasure was shown by the hearty response 
to the first speaker, who called for a rising vote of thanks to the com- 
pany; and later when Mr. James P. Olney stepped upon the stage, and 


in a few well-chosen words expressed the thanks and appreciation of 
the entire convention for the evening’s enjoyment. On this occasion 
they rose en masse to testify to the high esteem in which the company 
is held by all. 

In addition to the entertainment, the Can Company gave out a 
handsomely printed program, in the nature of a valentine, as the even- 
ing was the feast of St. Valentine. They also gave out a handsome 
paper weight in the shape of a one-pound can, a cut of which appears 
herewith. It will be noted the can was richly decorated in colors, and 
bears a tiny thermometer. This lithographic work is done by the 
company, and altogether is a very creditable sample of their work. 
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‘*PERFECTION ROTARY POWER CRANE. 
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—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 
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Manufacturers of Canning House Machinery, 
BALTIMORE: MARYLAND. 
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THE TRADE. 


... MACHINERY HALL... 


Many New Machines—Some New Exhibitors—A New Feature 


With each succeeding year it is necessary to record, in the account of 
the machinery and supplies exhibited at these annual conventions, that 
the display was “the best ever made,” and while this phrase may be a 
— shopworn, it is, nevertheless, true, and particularly of this year’s 
show. 

There are many reasons why this phrase is particulary true of the 
Buffalo Machinery Exhibit, the first and foremost being the hall in 
which the exhibit was made. This was the old 65th Regiment Armory 
on Broadway, which has a clear floor space of 285 feet by 200 feet, with 
not a pillar nor brace to obstruct the view, and with a ceiling that must 
be nearly 100 feet from the floor at its highest point. This afforded 
such room and light as the Association has never had before, unless we 
except the Hall at Washington, which was also an old armory. So 
there was every reason to make a splendid showing, because of the ac- 
commodations; but to these must be added the increase in the number 
and styles of the machinery and the supplies now being offered the 
canners. Every year finds this number increased by new additions, 
while the old have taken some steps forward in the way of improve- 
ments, so that every year finds the exhibit of machinery a little larger, 
and this year considerably larger than the former years. So the term 
is but natural with each succeeding year, the Machinery Exhibit is “the 
greatest ever.” 

On every hand could be heard the expression that the display was 
the most attractive, the most spacious one and the largest in point of 
appliances ever held, and the Buffalo Committee and Secretary John T. 
Staff are to be congratulated on their work. A condition that helped 
to this end was a decision that there should be no exhibits in the par- 
lors of the hotels, that every kind of ngachinery or supply should be 
exhibited at Machinery Hall, and as a consequence the entire supply 
industry was together in this exhibit, lending color and variety to the 
show. Moreover, this fact of being all together made the various con- 
tending interests put forth particular efforts to make a good showing, 
and as a consequence there were numerous attractive and expensive 
booths erected which otherwise would not have been. As, for instance, 
it has always been the custom of label houses and seedsmen to take a 
room or rooms in the headquarters hotel and decorate them lavishly, en- 
tertaining their friends therein. In this instance, not being allowed to 
do that, they came to the Machinery Hall and erected for themselves 
attractive booths, decorating them as they would have their rooms; but 
the booths added color and attractiveness to the whole hall. There was 
not an exhibit that did not have some kind of a booth, more or less 
lavish as the machinery or supply exhibited called for. 

The Hall was divided by three spacious aisles running the entire 


length of the building, and dividing the hall into four rows of booths. — 


The two rows along the outer walls were occupied by the machinery 
requiring power, the two inner rows by the booths of supply men hav- 
ing no machinery or that which did not require power, and the nu- 
merous supplies needed by the industry. Thus, a bird’s-eye view of the 
hall presented two long rows of attractively decorated booths down the 
center, surrounded by a continuous line of running machinery. 

The lighting and heating arrangements were all that could be de- 


sired, for, despite the very cold weather of the first of the week, the 


building was kept comfortable. Many of the exhibitors decorated their 


in the Way of Booths—Many Handsome Displays. 
A Trip Through the Hall. 


booths with incandescent lights, so that the hall at night was one blaze 
of light. With the moving crowds, the hum of running machinery and 
the rattle of cans, there-was presented an inspiring sight which visitors 
will not soon forget. . 4 

In describing the various exhibits we will start with the outside 
booths, on the right, those occupied by the machinery requiring power, 
and follow these around the hall, coming down on the left. We will 
then pass up the center aisle, taking each bdooth on the right, and, return- 
ing on the left, describe each exhibit as we meet it. rte 

Starting, then, at the extreme right, the first exhibit we meet is 
that of the nthe 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
whose head offices are in Chicago, and their factory in Hoopeston, III. 
Mr. Daniel G. Trench, head of this company, is to be congratulated 
upon the completeness of the exhibit, and the splendid appearance of 
all the machinery. In passing we would mention here that the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company have adopted a method in the building of 
their machinery which makes ii all uniformly neat in appearance; that 
is, they paint all running parts of each machine in red, and the station- 
ary parts in green, with the exception of the brass and enamel parts, 
which are polished and left in their natural condition. But there is a 
fine finish to everything put out by this firm, which never fails to at- 
tract. 
The first machine in the exhibit is known as a CORN SILK BRUSH- 
ING MACHINE, the object of which speaks for itself. The machine, 
however, which attracted the greatest attention in this exhibit was the 
POLK AGITATOR SYSTEM, for the processing of corn. This machine 
has been so much before the public during the past few months that all 
visitors wanted to see it. It has been thoroughly described in these 
columns before, but a brief description will not be out of place. The sys- 
tem consists of two separate machines showing the loading device in 
which the cans are assembled in different racks, which, when filled, 
empties automatically into the process cage, which, in turn, is run into = 
the process kettle.. This kettle is so equipped that it can be given a i 
rocking motion during the cook. The cans being placed in the rack 
have room to run with each oscillation of the kettle, and this produces 
the agitation of their contents, whigh is the object of the system. The 
process kettle, as shown, is to all appearances a regular upright kettle, 
placed on trunions to permit its motion. This system, of course, can 
be used in connection with the regular SPRAGUE CORN LINE and 
simply takes the place of the original process method. 
. The next important machine would naturally be the HAWKINS’ 
CAPPER. This machine is too well known to the entire industry to 
need any further introduction. 
Among the machines shown were the Merrill-Soule Corn Cooker 
Filler; Hawkins’ Universal Disc Exhauster; preserving kettles of all 
kinds and one which was particularly designed to comply with the 
pure food yegulations. This kettle was lined with white enamel and the 
stirring arms‘were of triple plate silver, making a handsome kettle and 
one which would certainly please even the most fastidious. 
Other machines exhibited were the Baker Scalder, the Heming- 
way Washer, Glass Interchangeable Pea Filler; the entire system of 
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coreing and carrying tomatoes, known as the Latchford System, now 
controlled by the Sprague Company, and the new corn-husking machine 
of this firm. This corn husker was one of the new machines shown this 
year, and, it goes without saying, one of the most interesting; the 
machine is simple in construction and seems to do its work very satis- 
factorily. There are but few parts to get out of order, and it should 
be able to stand much hard work. It has a capacity equal to a Sprague 
corn cutter. The various representatives of this firm, and they had 


their usual large large number on hand, reported an immense business - 


done in all their lines. When it is considered the Sprague Canning 
Machinery Company handle everything used by the canned goods pack- 
ers it can be realized that in the busy season we are now entering upon 
they must have done an immense business. 

One other line that attracted considerable attention was their Hom- 
iny Machine of new design, which apparently does very good work. 
The huge exhibit covered about one-half of the side aisle on the right, 
so that in passing through it we find ourselves well up into the hall. 

The next exhibit we note is that of 


W. H. SMITH 


showing a Smith-Townsend bean-cutting machine. This machine is a 
simple devise for cutting string beans into the proper length before 
filling into the cans. Everybody knows Billy Smith, as he is one of the 
foremost processors in the business, and this machine was devised by 
him as a necessary adjunct to a uniform pack of string beans. 

Passing up the aisle the next exhibit we come to is that of 


THE SANITARY CAN MACHINE COMPANY, 
with offices at 71 Barclay Street, New York City. The machine shown in 
this exhibit was for sealing sardine cans. It is a new machine, just 
brought out this past season, and the work it does is considered quite 
wonderful, as it takes a square body can and virtually spins a square 
top on to it at the rate of 30 cans per minute. These machines are 
built for use on Cocoa Cans, Varnish Cans, Asparagus Cans or any 


square or oval package. The maker claims for it that they can seal © 


18,000 square cans a day in less time actually than can be done on 
round cans using the sanitary system. It takes a moment’s considera- 
tion to realize this. All are familiar with the sanitary method of seal- 
ing round cans, but the work on square or irregular shapes would nat- 
urally be expected to be much slower. This machine, however, demon- 
strates the fact that it mechanically seals these square cans just as 
rapidly as the regular round cans. The manufacturer of it claims to 
save at least 25% on labor, and they offer the machine with the guaran- 
tee that one man can feed at the rate of 18,000 cans in 10 hours. This was 
actually done last season at Eastport, Me. Mr. Weisample was in 
charge of the exhibit and was kept quite busy explaining the merits of 
this machine. It must be understood that the cans this machine seals 
are made absolutely without solder; the bodies are made of one drawn 
piece and the tops spun on by this sanitary machine, completing the 
work. We would advise anyone interested who did not see the ma- 
chine to get into connection with these parties. 


THE DODGE METALLIC CAP COMPANY, 


of Montclair, N. J., was the next exhibit. This company has perfected 
a new cap for use on pickles, preserves and bottled goods generally. 
They had an attractive exhibit of jars and bottles from prominent 
food manufacturers from all sections of the country who used their 
caps the past season. It makes a neat, attractive finish to the goods 
and is inexpensive. Mr. Wm. H. Dodge, President of the company, 
was on hand explaining the methods of this metallic cap, and he was 
kept quite busy with the crowd of perservers, pickle men and others, 
who were in so large attendance at the convention. Mr. Wm. Pfeifer 
assisted Mr. Dodge and will be in charge of their Indianapolis Branch. 
Both of these gentlemen were very well pleased with the outcome of 
their exhibit, and no doubt the industry will readily take to the style 
of cap they offer. rt Nes 
The next exhibit is that of the 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which attracted much attention, as there was shown in 
it one of the new machines of the year. This machine is the Peerless 
Corn Husker, and as it was built to, and-did husk corn at the exhibition, 
proved itself a very interesting machine. The machine is slightly more 
complicated than some of the other corn huskers exhibited, but the 
work it did seemed satisfactory to everyone who saw it; it has a ca- 
pacity of 60 to 70 ears per minute, which on fair size corn amounts to 
about 30 to 35 bushels of clean husked corn per hour. Some of the tes- 
timonials shown speak most highly of it, and from the crowd con- 
stantly watching its operation it was easily seen its inventors had all 
they could do. Mr. Sills, long familiar to the business, is the inventor 
of this machine, and was on hand demonstrating its ability. 
Passing up the aisle we come to the 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY, 
of Silver Creek, N. Y. The exhibit of this company was quite interest- 
ing from the fact that they had two new machines; one designed for 
automatically weighing the contents of packages. This machine, for 
instance, would take the product of a pea huller, passing it into the 
proper receptacle, weighing it accurately, according to the amount set 
in from one pound to 100 pounds, and dump it at the right weight. 
Used in weighing up shelled peas for instance, the advantage of this 
machine can be seen at a glance for it registers every amount weighed 
and thus keeps automatic tally. Another machine was their String 
Bean Grader, a huge machine arranged to assort string beans to sev- 
eral different sizes. The beans were first carried up to the top of the 
run—was set with teeth much on the principle of a rake, and as the 
beans come down they pass through these to smaller openings, the 
larger beans traveling on until they have all been graded. The String 
Bean Grader seemed to attract considerable attention and its maker 
claims many improvements for 1907. Mr. Keith was in charge. 
The next exhibit we come to is that of 


H. COTTINGHAM, BALTIMORE. - 
Md., one of the best-known ‘machine men on the floor. Mr. Cot- 


tingham had on exhibition his Queen Anne Corn Cooker Filler, a ma- 
chine which has made an enviable reputation for itself. Just at present 
Mr. Cottingham has quite a lot of second-hand machines, and if he 
did not get rid of the entire lot at the Convention those in need of 
additional machinery cannot do better than communicate with him. 
There is nothing in the canning machinery line that Mr. Cottingham 
cannot furnish, and his-long experience at this business will be found 
a valuable assistance to those who entrust their business to him. Even 


H. COTTINGHAM. 


though corn seems to be somewhat under a cloud, as far as corn pack- 
ers’ feelings are concerned, there nevertheless seemed to be a goodly 
number much interested in this cooker, and the other machinery; and it 
may be wise to see him early, not leaving your wants until a too late 
date. 

Passing this exhibit we come to that of the 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


the famous makers of the Monitor line of Canners’ Machinery. Mr. 
F. L. Cranston, the manager of this concern, had a full line of their 
Monitor Machinery on exhibition. If anyone has doubts as to the busi- 
ness being done this year, we would advise him fo communicate with 
Mr. Cranston; for he assures us that he has the writer’s cramp from 
making out orders, and that he has done the largest business in the ~ 
history of their firm. Among the machinery exhibited was the Monitor 
Green Pea Grader, a machine that is very extensively used throughout 
the entire industry. In their description of this machine they say: 
Primarily the machine runs with the utmost steadiness—a feature 
which is -attained by the construction of two vibrating shoes in one 
frame, both of which are driven from one shaft by means of which a 
Se a or compensation motion, that preserves a perfect balance, 
s secured. 


In each shoe is a series of perforated sieves, one of which is extra 
long and is placed above the first shoe, so that it extends over the sec- 
ond shoe and acts as a distributor by means of which the work:is di- 
vided between the two shoes. When the shelled peas are fed into the 
hopper they pass through a vibrating feed valve which distributes 
them in a thin, even stream in the air suction leg, where a strong 
suction from the fans carries the pieces of pods, leaves, stems, etc., 
to a separating tip under the fans. The peas then fall to the dis- 
tributing sieve, which divides them into two grades, one of which 
passes through the sieve perforations and goes to the first grading 
sieve; the other tails over and goes to the second shoe. The top sieve 
passes all peas, except tho#e which tail over, establishing one grade, 
to the next sieves, which tail over another grade in a similar manner 
as the first; and so on. As will be seen, the finest grades pass several 
sieves, and uniformity thus gained is wonderfully accurate. 


All sieves are interchangeable, sliding at will, as do the gal- 
vanized iron carry-boards under each sieve, making all parts of the 
machine easily accessible for cleaning. Two complete sets of sieves are 
provided for each machine, permitting the maximum of cleanliness. 
Besides this the traveling brush, automatic in its action, assists in 
keeping the machine clean and allowing it always to turn out the peas 
at the highest capacity of the machine. 

They have some testimonials from users of this machine, and if 
there are any who doubt what they claim for it, these testimonials 
should assure them. 

Another machine they showed was their Monitor Pea Cleaner for 
removing stems, leaves and broken peas from the hulled peas. The 
strong claims they make for this machine in question are economy of 
floor space, minimum of time required for cleaning, sieves changed 
while machine is in operation, absolute dependability in operation. 
This machine is also highly endorsed by all of its users. 

The Monitor Whirlpool Blancher was on exhibition, both in their 
department and in the Model Cannery, a short distance from them. 
They were thus able to show the machine in actual operation and the 
splendid work it does. They claim for this machine that there is no 
chance of mixing stock, as the spiral is fitted tightly between the 
outer and inner drums. The time of blanching can be varied from 2 to 
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10 minutes, as desired. The Monitor Blancher will not only blanch 
peas, but also beets and spinach as well, and will not injure the most 
tender stock. 

The Monitor Whirlpool Washer, another one of the machines 
shown in this exhibit, is constructed along the same lines as the Mon- 
itor Blancher. This machine will fully wash anything from berries 
to spinach. It takes the place of the old-fashioned squirrel cage for 
washing peas. When running in connection with the Monitor Blancher 
it can be set so as to discharge into the Blancher direct, or from. the 
Blancher to Washer as desired, thus doing away with hand labor 
between these two machines. 

As stated above, Mr. Cranston assures us that he did more busi- 
ness at this convention than he has ever done at any convention be- 
fore, and while we believe he is quite well filled up with orders, if 
there are any as yet you have not ordered they had better do so at 
once, otherwise they will be unable to deliver this season. These or- 
ders cover from Maine to California and from Canada down to Texas. 
A remarkable thing when we consider the size of the machines, but 
not when we remember the work they do. 

Passing this exhibit we come to the 

MODEL CANNING FACTORY, 
in which, during the exhibition, string beans were prepared and canned 
for the edification of all who could get near enough to see the opera- 
tion. We will describe this later. With this we have completed the 
list of exhibitors on our right. 

We will now turn to the other side of the hall and the exhibitors 
found there. 

The first we meet with is the handsome booth of the 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


This booth, situated right at the head of the centre aisle and at the 
entrance to the armory headquarters, was one of. the most expensive 
booths in the whole exhibition. The name, American Can Company, 
was brought out at the top in incandescent lights, and the whole effect 
was that of an arch of triumph, in the front of which a neat brass 
railing ran, handsome carpet had been spread and chairs set about for 
the many friends of this popular company. Under the arch itself had 
been arranged an office for visitors who wished to contract for their 
year’s supply of cans. During the meeting Mr. H. W. Phelps, the gen- 
eral sales agent of the company, was in personal charge. He was as- 
sisted by Messrs. W. G. Daugherty, E. H. Brooks, H. W. Krebs, of 


Ht. W. PHELPS. 

Baltimore; Messrs. C. W. Cook, W. B. Palmer, M. T. Grant, G. S. 
Bones and W. G. MacNab, of Chicago; Messrs. Harry Craver, F. D. 
Theoop and Frank Achilli, of New York State, and Mr. E. H. Temple, 
of the Pacific Coast. Even with this large corps of assistants Mr. 
Phelps had his hands full, what between the entertainment of his 
friends and caring for their wants in the can line. 


Of their theatre party at the Lyric we will have more to say anon. 


The next booth we met was that of 
H. H. ALLISON, 


of Sac City, Iowa, who showed a unique label identifying machine, 
and because of the question in the minds of all packers, as to how to 
identify their cans, this machine attracted considerable attention. 

To fully understand the working of this system, it will be neces- 
sary to refer to page 87 of this issue on which will be found their ad- 
vertisement, and a cut showing the different characters by which they 
secure this identification. It will be noted these differing shapes are 
cut out of the end or the sides of the label, each shape representing a 
number. Upon the applicant purchasing one of these machines a set of 
dies, or more properly we should say one die is given, representing 
his full numbers. This die is registered and no duplicates are issued, 
so that it is impossible to counterfeit any packer’s number. This makes 
the identification absolute. If, therefore, cans are returned to the 
packer with claims for defective goods, the label, even if a jobbers’ 
label will tell at once whether the goods are that: packer’s or someone 
else’s. Because with this machine the packer would put through all 
the jobbers’ labers as well as his own; and, of course, would not re- 
deem or make allowance for any cans not bearing a label with his num- 
ber. Mr. Allison, the patentee of this machine, protects these numbers 


by United States copyright, and as he is an old packer he probably 
knows all the wrinkles, and has planned to overcome them all. The 
machine is cheap in price, and built to wear a life time. 

The next booth to this one was that of the 


‘COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, 


of Akron, Ohio, with the Buffalo district manager in charge—Mr. H. 
C. Elwood. This company. interested packers in the quality of their 
salt, pointing out the necessity, under the pure food regulations of 
using the best that can be gotten, and showing the fallacy of attempting 
economy in such an article as salt. Their little circular, “How to Know 
What Salt to Use,” interested quite a number, and we believe they did 


‘considerable business. 


‘Passing these two exhibits, which were at the head of the hall, and 
not strictly in line with the regular ones, we come to the left side of 
the hall and find at the top of the line 


JOHN F. WHITE, 

of Mt. Morris, N. Y., with one of the new machines of the year—a Corn 
Nusking Machine. The simplicity of this machine at once attracted at- 
tention, and interested an immense number of canners. The machine 
seemed to husk the corn as well as could be done by hand, and filled all: 
the claims made for it by Mr. White. The buts are cut off and the 
silk removed by separate operations, it is true, but by the same ma- 
chine; and while the writer was watching its operation it was sug- 
gested that the machine could pee] a banana. Mr. White stated that 
by loosening the tension ingone or two places he believed it would, 

though he had not tried it. Without, however, changing the machine 
he put in a banana at the same“tension the corn had taken and the 
machine did partially peel it*without greatly damaging it. That is one 
of the strong claims for the machine, it does not cut or bruise the corn, 
thus saving all the tender kernels and losing none of the juicy milk. 
It husks all ears regardless of the size, and does neat, clean work, and 
is so simple of 6peration that any boy can operate it. Its capacity is 
set down at from 40 to 60 bushels per hour. ~ ; 

Next to this exhibit was that of ’ sees 


FERRELL & CO., 
of Saginaw, Mich., the manufacturers of the Clipper Pea and Grain 
Cleaning Machinery. All these machfnes were on exhibition, as also 
several specially built tables for picking over peas, etc. These tables 
were endless belts, upon. which the peas were poured from the huller 
or grader and are built to accommodate a number of the pickers. The 
bad peas and the hard ones being thrown to one conveyer and the good 
peas being allowed to continue on to their destination. Mr. Farrell, 
who was in charge, was kept busy the whole week,.and we believe 
did good business. 


THE BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 
of South Bethlehem, Pa., had on exhibition their famous Power Hoist 
and Conveyor, a machine that has found favor in many of the fac- 
tories of the country. The gentlemen in charge were kept busy show- 
ing the machine and its operation, for it was equipped fully, just as 
it would be in the factory. They informed us that they did an im- 
mense business; in one day selling some twelve machines. 

The Bethlehem Foundry and Machne Company gave out a souvenir 
that was much appreciated, and made quite a hit. This was a fine-ap- 
pearing Havana cigar, with a neat band on it, which was eagerly 
accepted by any one to whom it was offered. But on accepting it was 
found that the cigar was made of iron, with all the weight that might be 
supposed. It took, however, and we are safe in saying will be long kept 
by all who got one. 

An ingenious little machine was shown by 


HENRY BURDEN 2nd, 


of Cazenovia, N. Y., and is known as the Blakeslee “Simplicity” Can 


Righting Machine. This is nothing else than a machine to correct the 
errors of the can boy who feeds the cans to the fillers, for it turns all 
cans into the right position, having none of them going to thé filler up- 
side down. No matter how the cans come down the chute or run away, 
little fingers on this machine catch them and turn the cap hole yp, ready 
for the goods that are to go into them. It is automatic, needs no ‘atten- 
tion and never misses the work it is designed for. Mr. Burden is a 
packer himself, and used this machine in his own factory, and says that 
by it he avoided all slop around the fillers, had no waste, and figures 
that it saved him a thousand dg}lars in one year. It also was one of 
the new machines of the year. 


JOHN E. SMITH SONS CO., 


of Buffalo, N. Y., had their full line of meat and vegetable cutters on 
exhibition in a neatly arranged booth, and also showed their kraut-cut- 
ting machines that have won deserved recognition. They showed all the 
latest machines for kraut manufacturers, mincemeat manufacturers and 
for cutting fine all knds of vegetables. Thus they interest the soup and 
condiment makers, and, being standard machines of their kind, packers 
were much interested in the display. 

They can supply you with a machine for cutting the core out of the 
heads of cabbage, or they can suuply you with a machine which cuts 
up the core and all in making kraut, which, they claim, saves from 
10% to 20% of the cabbage and gives the kraut a better flavor. Their 
Buffalo Silent Cutters are used by some of the largest concerns in the 
business, and all testify to the merits of the machine. These machines 
are made for either hand or power, are well and strongly built, and to 
those engaged in the manufacture of soups; condiments, sauer kraut, 
etc., we could not do better than suggest that they write for their cata- 


logue. 


One of the largest exhibits at the meeting was that of 
SINCLAIR SCOTT CO. 


x of Saltinsore, Md., who showed many of their well-known machines and 


took’ care of an immense amount of business. One of the machines in 
particular on which they did a large business is the new Bucklin Pea 
Filler and Briner, a machine which they claim, because of its simplicity 
of construction, will appeal to all packers. The-peas are accurately 
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measured and poured into the cans, as is also the brine, and as the 
peas and the brine enter the can at the same time, no force is required, 
and all sizes, from largest to the smallest, are filled without change 
of speed. This machine will also fill baked beans, kidney and lima 
beans, and all kinds of berries, and a capacity is claimed for it beyond 
any capping machine now in use. The Colossus Rotary Interchangeable 
Pea Separator is a big machine in size and the quality of the. work it 
produces. They report an immense amount of business done with this 
machine, claiming for it the largest capacity, the easiest to operate, the 
easiest to keep clean, no hot bearings, no breaking of belts and no 
delays of any kind. These are strong claims and most appreciated by 
the packer when the rush season is on. Another machines their Buck- 
lin Pulp Finishing Machine, a machine designed to put. the finishing 
touches on tomato pulp and ketchups, removing all specks and imper- 


F. M. ELPHINSTONE, 


fections, leaving the pulp fine grained and perfect. It is noiseless and 
continuous in action, having a capacity of twelve barrels of pulp per 
hour, They likewise had a heavy call for their Perfection Rotary 
Power Crane, for their Cyclone Pulp Machine, and on their pea ma- 
chinery they state that they had more orders booked before the Conven- 
tion than ever before in the history of their business, and they are 
among the oldest supply houses in the business. 
Next to this interesting exhibit was 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 

with offices and factory at Mount Vernon, N. Y., a suburb of New York 
City. Mr.’Charles Ams, who was in charge of this exhibit, assisted by 
Mr. Julius Brenzinger, had on exhibit one of their new No. 45 Continu- 
ous Seamers. This is the famous Sanitary can-making machinery, on 
which is made all the cans of the Sanitary Can Company, of Fairport, 
N. Y. The addition of this continuous seamer is perhaps the one thing 
necessary to make the use of the can universal. The growing use of 
+he sanitary can has been phenomenal, but many have objected that the 
seaming or closing of the cans after the goods were filled into them was 
too slow on some lines in particular; but with this machine they bid 
fair to keep pace with any of the other systems, for this machine takes 
a continuous line of cans, is automatically fed, and discharges the fin- 
ished can, keeping an unbroken line in motion. This firm reports that 
it is months behind on its orders, and has opened branches in all the 
leading European cities, where the machines are rapidly being placed. 
-On the Max Ams System the cans are sealed without the use of solder— 
an item in itself—without flux or other objectionable acids. They had 
several of their seamers on hand all running, doing fine work, and inter- 
esting everyone who saw them. ; 


GILBERT & BARKER MFG. CO., 

of 82 John St., New York City, showed their new and wonderful gas 
apparatus in the booth next to the one above described, and nearly 
always had an interested crowd about the exhibit. It was announced 
in the special program issue of The Trade that this firm would have 
this new gas-producing apparatus on xhibition, and the packers came en 
masse to see it. As a consequence their representative stated to the 
writer that they had more business in hand for the nearby future than 
they had even hoped for. They seemed surprised at the amount of 
business in prospect and certainly took the attention of the crowd by 
the machine they showed. They had a neat and well-appointed ex- 
hibit, showing various useful furnaces for packers’ uses, all supplied 
with the gas generated on their new machine, and a gas which they 
demonstrated was the cheapest gas ever made. This is naturally of in- 
terest to every packer, because all are in need of such a plant. If you 
did not drop in to see this exhibit send to their New York office for cir- 
culars describing this new machine. 


THE ATLANTIC MACHINE WORKS, 


of Westminster, Md., had a new machine for the attention of the visit- 
ing canners, and they caught the interest of all who saw it. This is 
known as the Weights Pea Filler and Briner. This machine fills and 
brines quite a number of fruits and vegetables, and boasts a number 
of new features. The Automatic Briner can be regulated to feed any 


desired amount while the machine is in motion, being easily operated 


because of the simplicity of its construction. The machine is low, so 
that it may be fed from the floor without having to mount a stand or 
boxes. It has an improved can feed, which prevents the cans from jam- 


ming on being caught, and so has no mashed or injured cans, with the 
consequent waste of the contents. It has a capacity of from 30,000 to 
50,000 cans in ten hours, and its makers claim for it simplicity, durabil- 
ity and compactness. The Hammond Labeler, which has been on the 
market for some years and won considerable favor, was among the 
exhibits of this firm, and won many newfriends. The makers claim for 
this machine that it is high geared and light running, making its capacity 
practically unlimited. A feature of the machine is the Simple Adjust- 
able Curling Bar, the purpose of which is to set light or heavy varnished 
labels to the contour of the cans, making a neat, tight lap. In this re- 
spect they claim an advantage over all other labeling machines. They 
are made for hand, electric or steam power,'as desired. 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO., 


of Baltimore, had one of their gas-generating machines on exhibition, 
and, being one of the well-known manufacturers of this class of ma- 
chinery, their exhibit naturally drew the crowd, and they seemed to do 
considerable business. 

One of the largest, as well as one of the most interesting, exhibits 
in the hall was that of the 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Salem, N. J., who had a very complete line of most useful machinery 
for canners’ uses. The first machine we noted was the well-known 
Ayars Rotary Pea Filler, which, however, has been still further im- 
proved over last season. They have added a newly improved brining 


MAURICE B. AYARS. - 


attachment, by which the amount of brine fed into each can be regu- 
lated to a nicety; likewise what they term a settlement attachment, for 
shaking the contents of the cans down well. These machines make a 
fine appearance and are well and strongly built, and the Messrs. Ayars 
did an immense business with them. The old reliable King Filler was, 


CHARLES AYARS. 
of course, in evidence, and met with as warm a reception as ever, and 
possibly even more so; but this year he had a half-brother with 
him, known as a Sanitary King Filler for filling Sanitary Cans. This 
has been a problem with many, and we were not surprised to see the 
Ayars Machine Company bring out this machine, as they have always 
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made a practice of anticipating the packers’ wants and giving them just 
what they want. We are publishing herewith the likenesses of Mr. 
Maurice B. Ayars, one of the first men who ever exhibited any kind of 
machinery at any Canners’ Convention, though yet a young man, and 
his brother, Mr. Charles Ayars. 

The Universal Continuous Capper of this firm met with more favor 
than ever, and that is saying considerable; but it also has undergone 
some improvements, notably new fire boxes in the steels, a new cap 
weight, which holds the caps down tightly on the cans after capping, 
traveling with the cans possibly five or six feet, thus enabling the 
solder to set before the cap is released, and after the steels have been 
raised. This will go a long way towards preventing cap leaks. A new 
tipper, automatic, not as yet particularly named, but which the 
makers say should be termed the. “never miss,” as it takes care of every 
can that passes. There has also been added a can-marking machine to 
designate the kind or grade of the goods capped. They also have the 
Ayars Corn Cooker Filler and their Silker, not to mention their can- 
polishing machine, and a large number of other useful contrivances for 
canners. Anyone will be safe in writing to the Ayars Machine Company 
for anything they need in the line of machinery or supplies. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, 


of Morral, Ohio, attracted considerable attention with their new corn- 
cutting machine, known as the Double Cut Corn Cutter. The object 
of this machine is to cut the larger varieties of corn into smaller shapes 
to resemble the Country Gentleman style, for instance, and the fact 
that the machine does this at one operation caught the attention of all 
interested parties. This recutting has been done before, but it required 
a separate operation, whereas this machine does the double work at 
the one operation. It is worth looking into. They again showed their 
Morral Labeling Machine and the Morral Wiping Machine, and, of 
course, had one of their regular Morral Green Corn Cutters on hand. 
This firm has made a name for itself for building good machinery, and 
the moment when both of the gentlemen, the Messrs. Morral, were not 
busy explaining the merits of their various machines was hard to find. 
W. S. KERN. 

of Wilkesbarre, Pa., had a novel machine on exhibition, known as the 
Kern Lightning Catsup Finisher. This machine seems simple in con- 
struction, and its object is to finish the catsup, taking out any 
coarseness or specks, and the inventor of it reports that he interested a 
great number in it and did quite a large business. 


THE CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY, 


of Chicago, Ill., had a new automatic capping machine of decidedly 
novel design on exhibition, and it caught the attention of the crowd. 
It appears to have many fine points about it; as, for instance, the 
ability to change the steels while the machine is in motion; the fact 
that it can be run with electrically heated steels or with gas, as usually 
done, or with a combination of both; that by means of the star feed 
only certain cans will be fed to the certain steels that are in operation, 
and many other such claims. It is decidedly novel, but its makers, while 
claiming these features for it, state frankly that it has not been tried 
as yet in actual work in the factory, though they do not anticipate any 
trouble with it. It can be arranged to cap any size can in a few mo- 
ments. We cannot do better than to suggest that interested parties 
write them for full particulars regarding this machine. 

At the end of this line of exhibits, and right at the entrance of 
the hall, stood the exhibit of the 


E. M. LANG COMPANY, 
and Lang always seems to have something new for the attention of the 
canners. This year he even went himself one better and had two new 
things for the attention of the canners; ome was the Lang Solder Hem 
Cap Machine, putting a hem of solder on each cap without the waste of 


TWO VIEWS OF THE ‘DO IT NOW’’ CAP DROPPER, 


a bit of the metal, and as rapidly as one might wish. This machine 
was fully described in our special Program issue, but it caught the at- 
tention of all and held it. The other machine was the “Do It Now” 
Cap Dropper, which seemed to do its work now and then and always; 
for it is simple of construction, with nothing to get out of order, easily 


operated and inexpensive. It simply puts the caps upon the top of the 
cans where they are wanted and when they are wanted, but that means 
the saving of at least one hand in the operation of the factory, and 
every hand counts in these days of labor troubles. He did considerable 
business on both of these machines, but he did not by any means over- 
look the old stand by Never Slip Solder, as Mr. Lang terms it, the 
Pure Food for Capping Machines. This solder has gained a wonderful 
sale and is constantly spreading and making new friends. We want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate Mr. Lang upon his election to the 
presidency of the Machinery and Supplies Association, and we present 
him herewith in his latest photograph. We feel perfectly certain Mr. 
Lang will wake up something new for the next year’s Convention, 
something out of the ordinary, away from the beaten track. Good 
luck to you, Mr. Lang! 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 

One of the most attractive features of the BURT exhibit was the 
method of applying the labels and wrappers, as employed by the BURT 
Labeling and Wrapping Machines. A large majority of canners who 
called reported having had trouble in using paste on acount of its dis- 
coloring and puckering labels. They were looking for a remedy to 
obviate this trouble and found the BURT Machines to be just what 
was needed. 

The BURT Wrapping Machine interested all canners doing wrap- 
ping, owing to the neat work it did so rapidly, thus demonstrating how 
indispensable it is to any plant wrapping goods. 

As a result of the exhibit, a large number of BURT Labeling and 
Wrapping Machines being installed this season is assured. Those who 
did not attend the Convention would do well to write the BURT 
Machine Company, at Baltimore, for catalog and full information, as 
they are prepared to meet most any requirements for Labeling or 
Wrapping Machines. 


L. & J, A. STEWARD, 
of Rutland, Vt., had an exhibit of their sanitary can-making machinery. 


’ This line never fails to attract attention, for the working of the 


machines is neat and rapid and the work they do perfectly satisfactory. 
Many years ago, when they first brought out these machines, they 
attracted the attention of all by their catch phrase, “the cans stand 
still,” as this was a fact. A full can of tomatoes, for instance, is passed 
to the machine, the top is seamed on without the use. of solder or 
soldering fluids, actually, as we have said before, spun on without spill- 
ing a drop of the juice. They showed this machine with atomatic feed 
and also a square can seamer for sardine cans. Of this machine they 
have placed a large number in Maine during the past two years, sealing 
many millions of sardine cans. This completes our trip around the 
outer edges of the hall, and we will now proceed up the center aisle. 
The first booth met with is that of 


THE TRADE, 


where copies of the special program issued were dispensed, as also the 
book, “A Complete Course in Canning.” We were highly complimented 
on the special issue of the Trade, which did so much to bring the crowd 
to Buffalo, and its good work was well recognized; some of the most 
flattering comments we have ever had were made us on this occasion, 
both on this issue and the work, and the book, “A Complete Course in 
Canning.” 

‘Adjoining this booth was that of 


Cc. J. TAGLIABUE, 


the well-known thermometer maker of New York city. Mr. A. B. 
Hohmann is now associated in this firm, and represented them at the 
convention in a very neatly arranged booth, and with some very valuable 
temperature regulators and indicators. He was assisted by Mr. Milk- 
man and Mr. Wilkes. Mr. Hohmann is well known in the industry, 
where he has been making heat regulators and controllers for many 
years, and as the products of the Tagliabue Company bear his initials 
“A. B. H.” as a trade-mark users are assured of quality. In this same 
booth Mr. George F. Wescott, of the 


GEO F. WESCOTT CO. 


. made his headquarters. Mr. Wescott has a number of useful and 
valuable machines for canners; he makes a specialty of power convey- 
ing and elevating machinery. He has also a new all-steel sanitary pea 


picking table. This table was shown, at his warehouse and attracted 
considerable attention and much favorable comment, for, as its name 
implies, it is all steel and enamel work, so that it is easily kept clean 
and presents a tidy appearance. 

Passing up the aisle on our right we find the 


¢ 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 


of Detroit, Mich., with a handsomely decorated booth and well arranged 

stack of cans bearing samples of the labels they make for canned goods 

packers. Mr. Freeman was in charge and seemed to have his hands full. 
To our left is the exhibit of 


S. JOHANSEN & COMPANY, 


the well-known solder makers of Baltimore city. Mr. Johansen had a 
handsomely decorated booth, with comfortable chairs for his friends 
and a full line of all kinds of solder. Mr. Samuel Johansen was in 
charge, assisted by Mr. N. W. Norman and Mr. George W. Schultz. All 
of these gentlemen seemed to be kept busy taking care of the numerous 
orders. The article of solder this firm is now putting out is winning 
the appreciation of all who use it. We turn again to our right and find 
the well displayed and neatly decorated booth of the 


D. M. FERRY COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich., seedsmen of national reputation. Every kind of seed 
used by the canning industry was shown in this exhibit, and as the 
seed question this year is an important one, there can be little doubt 
that they did a big business. Adjoining the booth of the Johansen 
Company was that of the 


J. M. PAVER COMPANY, 


of Chcago and Indianapolis, with a branch also in St. Louis. This pro- 
grssive brokerage house profited by their push and enterprise in secur- 
ing the business of many of the best packers. Messrs. Paul and John 
Paver were in charge and never idle. The canned goods packers like 
the progressive methods of progrssive firms, and they appreciate the 
spirit that moved these hustling young men to be in their midst with 
a well-appointed booth, and they deserve the great success they are 
securing. 
Next to this booth is that of the 
STECHER LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 


of Rochester, N. Y., beautifully decorated and built to resemble a bower 
in summer array; canners’ labels, cartons and calendars were profusely 
distributed over the entire booth, and the effect was quite pleasing. 
Opposite to this booth on the right was that of the 
LEONARD SEED COMPANY, 


showing the various lines of seed& they handle of interest to canned 
goods packers. This firm has large warehouses and offices in Chicago, 
and tney do an extensive business among canned goods packers. They 
took the right method of being represented upon the floor by their sup- 
ply men, and we are sure they profited by it. 


THE AMERICAN LABEL COMPANY, 


of Baltimore city, had a very finely appointed booth arranged in the 
style of a hotel room decorated handsomely with some of their beautiful 
label work, and altogether presenting a most cozy appearance. Mr. Dor- 
sey, who was in charge, was kept constantly busy taking care of the 
orders of the many packers and welcoming his many friends. 

Across the aisle from him was the booth of 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY, 


of Cambridge, N. Y. This firm also had a handsome exhibit, and in ar- 
ranging their booth this year they were not behind any to their previous 
efforts. Mr. Langbridge, known to all packers of canned goods, was on 
hand, assisted by Mr. Robinson, taking care of the many orders they 
had to handle. Mr. Rice was also much in evidence at the convention, 
and everyone found pleasure in speaking a word to this gentleman. 
—There are possibly no more popular men to be found than this firm and 
its representatives, and certainly none who do a larger business in 
seed with the industry. 
Crossing the aisle again we find the booth of the 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


possibly one of the most expensive in the hall. It was handsome, but 
looked substantial and attractive, providing a cozy room for the recep- 
tion of their many friends, as well as a showroom for their cans and 
special machine for counting cans. This little machine is an ingenious 
device which may be attached to either the filler or the capper, or to the 
labeling machine if preferred, and will count each can and register 
the count. Mr. T. G. Cranwell, president of the company, was on 
hand, but unfortunately in the early part of the week was subjected to 
a mild attack of the grip, which prevented him from getting about for 
a few days. Mr. Suydam, the retiring president of the Machinery and 
Supplies Association, and to whom much of the credit for the great suc- 
eess of the convention is due, was kept busy welcoming his friends. 
The can with the big “C” is becoming better known almost every day 
and winning friends as a consequence. Their factories in Syracuse 
and Chicago are overworked at present, but they will soon have in 
operation an immense factory in Baltimore which will greatly relieve 
this difficulty and enable them to take care of all orders with prompt- 
ness and dispatch. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY, 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio, had one of the most striking 
exhibits, and certainly the most original one in the hall. This they 
termed their label mill, and their booth represented one of the old- 
fashioned wind mills painted in natural colors, and in every respect rep- 
resenting the real article. Around this had been built what represented 
a brick wall, and numberous cedar trees lent a realistic effect to the 
garden; the path leading from the gate to the entrance of the mill was 
bordered with a sign which read “Comptetitors keep off the grass.” 
Our readers will remember that this mill was featured in our special 
program issued. 

The inside of the mill was a splendid display of packers’ can 
labels, cartons, etc., made by this leading label supply house of the 
country. Mr. W. A. Daniels was in charge, assisted by Mr. B. F. Cake, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. E. C. Howlett, their Buffalo representative, 
and whose portrait appears herewith. They were kept constantly busy 
attending to their many friends, and they gave out one of the hand- 


somest souvenirs at the convention. This was a match box holder made 
of German silver, and a most artistic and highly appreciated souvenir. 


E. C. HOWLETT, U. S. PRINTING Co. 
Opposite to this exhibit was that of the 
FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY, 


of Chicago, Ill., with a full line of their labeling machines of different 
kinds. Their cap labeler for pasting the small round labels on the top 
of the cans showed by its work that it was a machine with a big amount 
of work ahead of it. Their adjustable labeler likewise held the attention 
of all visitors, and in passing we would say that the Knapp Labeler 
and Boxer were used in the Model Cannery in this exhibition. Mr. 
Fred H. Knapp, president of the Company, was on hand, and as he is 
one of the most popular men of the business, it can readily be supposed 
he was always busy. Mr. Albert P. Jacobs, secretary of the Company, 
also added many new friends to his long list. Mr. Crissey was likewise 
kept busy explaining the merits of these machines. Each year finds 
the Knapp Labeler better and more extensively used, and consequently 
drawing larger hosts of friends. 
The exhibit of 
A. SHULTZ & COMPANY 


on the left of the aisle draw many to it to examine the solder-applied 
cap made by this firm, as also their line of soldér for canners’ uses. 
This solder-applied cap and the machine that makes it have met with a 
wonderful reception in the industry. In the nature of the solder-hemmed 
cap this is always interesting. And as the machine can be operated 
either in the packer’s factory or the independent canmaking plant, 
there has been a great demand for them. By this machine you can 
make your own solder-applied cap. Mr. C. A. Geatty was in charge of 
this exhibit, and no doubt did considerable business. 
Across the aisle from this firm was the exhibit of 
B. F. CUMMINGS COMPANY, 


of Boston and Chicago, who showed a perforating machine for use on 
can labels. By this device it is possible to mark the name or any 
desired information in the label without defacing it. 

THE SHEARMAN MERCANTILE COMPANY, 


with Mr. Shearman, Jr., in charge, seemed to be doing a rushing busi- 
ness. This firm has forged to the front rapidly through its progressive 
methods. It is in direct touch with all the canneries handling their 
product and supplying their requirements, and as a consequence has 
made a reputation for itself. Mr. Shearman handed out a very neat 
souvenir in the nature of a watch fob, with the words “pure food” and 
a design of a can on the front. This met with a very hot reception, and 
will be long cherished by all who got one. 
Adjoining this booth was that of the 
SANITARY CAN COMPANY, 


one of the largest and best equipped exhibits in the hall. They showed 
the practical use of the sanitary can not by theory, but through actual 
practice. They had on hand all kinds of goods open for the inspection 
of all who wished to see them. These cans were from many sections 
of the country, taken from the storerooms of packers who use the sani- 
tary cans in their line of production. These goods cover all kinds from 
string beans to Boston brown bread and every one perfectly kept. 
Mr. George W. Cobb and Mr. W. Y. Bogle were on hand welcoming 
their many friends, and report more business done this year than ever 
before. So great has been the growth of this Sanitary Can Company 
that they have found it necessary to establish two additional plants to 
take care of the demands this year. One of these plants will be located 
in Indianapolis, and the other one at Bridgeport, N. J., and both will 
be ready for this year’s business. The goods they showed in their 
enameled lined cans could not help but draw the admiration of every 
packer who had ever tried putting up color fruit and vegetables and 
retain this color. As Mr. Cobb says, the goods come out of these en- 
ameled cans just as they went into them, and in the pure food agita- 
tion this is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. If you did not 
secure a sample of these preserved fruits, and have not maventiquesd 
this sanitary can, we would advise you to do so. 
Across the aisle was found the 
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about an establishment of these facts, whatever they are, and when 
they are established all our troubles will disappear. 


UNITED STATES SMELTING COMPANY, 


of Philadelphia, with an interesting exhibit of canners’ solders of all 
kinds. Unfortunately, the booth prepared for this company got lost 
in transit, but they, nevertheless, made quite a creditable showing, 
and interested a large number of canners. 


THE KARLE LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, 


of Rochester, N. Y., made a very creditable showing of their labels, 
cartons, etc., in the booth adjoining the Sanitary Can Company. This 
company does fine work, and numbers among its patrons some of the 
leading canned goods packers. Mr. Frank M. Dugan _ represented 
them, and had his hands full taking care of the business. 


THE UNION CAN COMPANY, 

of Rome, N. Y., opposite the booth mentioned above, has equipped its 
factory with the excellent can-making machinery of the Utica Indus- 
trial Company, which machinery, which is well known, is designed and 
built under the supervision of Mr. Graham, a man who holds a very 
high place in the estimation of all canmakers. As a consequence the 
cans made by this firm are about as fine as anyone could desire. They 
are neat in appearance, clean and strong, and the firm makes the claim 
that because of its situation it has extensive shipping facilities, and can 
make very prompt deliveries. Mr. S. F. Shearman, well known in all 
canning circles, is president of this concern, and Mr. Wallace R. Ayres 
is the manager. 


THE NATIONAL CANNING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


of Baltimore, Md., had on exhibition at their booth a large number of 
cans of different kinds of goods which had been packed in their Buckli- 
nite-coated cans. These cans caused quite a stir in the industry two years 
ago, when they were first brought out, and they have lost none of this 
interest; the manufacturers of them have improved them, and, as a 
consequence, a better can even is offered now then previously. Mr. 
C. S. Bucklin was in charge of this exhibit, and demonstrated the merits 
of this can to a large number. By the use of this can all color fruits or 
vegetables which lose their color in ordinary cans can be put up and 
the color absolutely retained. Moreover, this can. may be termed a 
fool-killer, inasmuch as the contents of an open can may be allowed to 
stand in it without resultant harm. This cannot be done, as is well 
known, with an ordinary can. 


THE MARLOU CHEMICAL WORKS, 


of Jersey City, N. J., showed their well-known Standard Soldering Flux. 
Mr. C. L. Brandon, the general manager of this company, was on hand 
and did an immense business. This flux is chemically pure, and so con- 
secrated that it can be made to go further than the ordinary kind. 
Moreover, it is claimed for it that it does not effect the goods in any 
way in case it should come in contact with them. This feature has 
caused it to grow rapidly and favorably. 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING COMPANY, 


of Tonawanda, N. Y., made an interesting exhibit of differeent kinds of 
roofing most suitable for canning factories and other buildings of that 
nature. This roofing is made up much on the same order as the well- 
known tar-paper roofing, but has a composition of ground stone as a sur- 
face, and it is claimed for it on the statement of the insurance commit- 
tee that it resists fire to a greater degree than even tin will. It is 
cheap in price, neat in appearance and lasts as long as could be desired. 
So well did this please the visiting packers that the firm did an im-- 
mense business at the convention. And if you are considering a new 
roof for any of your buildings, we would advise you to write them for 
samples and prices, as it might save you money and insure you a better 
roof than you are now figuring on. . 


THE JUDGE MACHINE COMPANY, 


of Baltimore and San Francisco, had a booth at the head of this aisle, 
showing photographs of their peach and tomato peeling machine. This 
machine has aroused an immense interest throughout the industry, and 
all visitors were anxious for some information on it. This Mr. Judge 
was kept busy furnishing, and he showed them samples of California 
fruit that had been peeled on the machine, and was certainly most con- 
vincing. These machines are now being used in many of the leading 
factories of the country, and it is only a question of time when all 
peaches will be peeled on them, not to mention the majority of tomatoes. 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 


of Baltimore, Md., the well-known label printers, had a very attractive 
booth, handsomely decorated in the Maryland colors, and showed a fine 
line of beautiful can labels. We cannot recall a time when the gentle- 
men in this booth were not busy explaining the merits of their goods 
or taking orders. Mr. Lusk and the two Mr. Doellers, and the two Mr. 
Kronaus were on hand and all kept busy. 


THE GLASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

of Cleveland, O., was well represented by Mr. Mills, and Mr. Townsley, 
Jr., was also at the convention the first few days. If there are any 
canned goods packers who are not familiar with the Eureka soldering 
flux we have not heard of them. This flux is made by one of the 
largest chemical companies in the world, and is used in every section 
of the country, and, for that matter, of the globe. Mr. Mills had strung 
across the top of the hall an immense banner bearing the story of Eu- 
reka flux, and he was always on the go, shaking hands with his hosts 
of friends and attending to orders. 


WORCHESTER SALT COMPANY, 


of New York, had a very nice exhibition, and demonstrated the supe- 
riority of their salt. Mr. St. John, their Columbus (0O.) representative, 
and who always attends these conventions, has many of the largest 
packers in the country on his list of customers. Mr. St. John is popu- 
lar, and was well received at this convention, and reported to us very 
good business done. 


COOPER & OWENS, 
of Lebanon, Ohio, had one of the new machine at the exhibition known 
as “The Little Gem Cap Placer.” This machine is remarkably simple in 
its operation, feeding solder-hemmed caps to the cans without even 
missing and always in the right place. It can be attached to any cap- 
ping machine, and is inexpensive in its operation and its cost. Should 
a cap be fed in upside down the machine calls attention to it, and in 
that event the second cap recepticle keeps the machine going until the 
correction has been made. Mr. Owens did quite an amount of business 
with the machine, owing to its simplicity, and there is nothing prac- 
tically to get out of order, and the machine should last a lifetime. 


L. J. CORYELL, 
a seedsman of Oshawa, Ont., Canada, who has been known to the in- 
dustry for many years, brought out this year one of the new and novel 
machines—a corn-husking machine. He did not have this machine on 
exhibition, but all had blue prints of it, and stated that the machine was 
ready for shipment, but could not get a car in time to have it appear. 
As explained by the prints, it (the machine) is comparatively simple in 
construction, and has a big capacity for work. It has been tried out 
thoroughly, and the maker is well satisfied with it. Its capacity is 


L. J. CORYELL. 


placed at three bushels per minute, which is equal to thirty-seven tons 
in ten hours. The machine removed the silk as well as the husk, and 
is guaranteed by the maker in all respects. 

As we have said, Mr. Coryell is one of the oldest seedsmen supply- 
ing the canning trade, and previous to the high tariff put upon seeds 
coming from Canada he did an immense business with this indsutry. 
If considering the installation of a corn-husking machine it would be 
well to look into the merits of this offering. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


of Wheeling, W. Va., was well represented by the president and general 
manager, Mr. Oliver J. Johnson, and also by the secretary of the com- 
pany, Mr. Wells. This company has taken its position as a leading sup- 
ply house in the line of packers’ cans, and has made a large number of 


MR. WELLS. 


friends through the quality of its output, and the general favorable 
treatment of its patrons. Standing at the end of the great Ohio Val- 
leey, it has a fertile field of canning factories to supply, and these have 
learned to depend upon it for their supplies, and not without cause. 


THE HOHMANN & MAURER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
the famous makers of thermometers for canners’ uses, and of a tem- 
perature regulating device that has met with the most flattering recep- 
tion, had a neatly arranged booth in the hall, showing their full line 
of canners’ heat-recording devices. It was pleasant to see Mr. Maurer 
there, as it was known he had been on the sick list for sometime, and 
his many friends. welcomed him gladly. Even Mr. Taylor, of Taylor 
Bros. Company, the firm back of this company, was present to meet 
the many users of their thermometers and other devices. They have 
recently completed a splendid new manufacturing plant at Rochester. 
N. Y., where their office as well as factory business is attended to. 
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THE MODEL CANNING FACTORY. 


A New Departure in the Line of Machinery Exhibits— 
The Factory Actually Canning String Beans, 
Which Were Given Away as Souvenirs. 

The Machines Used In It. 


When the canners in general learned that there would be a com- 
plete canning plant in operation at the factory, they were inclined to 
doubt the truth of the assertion, but upon the opening of Machinery 
Hall it was found that such was the case, and that a large quantity of 
fresh string beans had been provided for canning in the sight of all. 

The different machinery manufacturers were called upon to furnish 
and erect, ready for operation, each piece of machinery required, and 
all complied readily, though in some instances it meant quite a heavy 
expense. The factory was fitted out, as we have said, to can string 
beans, and the first machine in use was the Phinney String Bean Snip- 
per, a machine put out by the Canners’ Engineering Company, of Buf- 
falo, and the object of which is to cut off the curling ends of each and 
every bean. This the machine does rapidly and neatly, as follows: 
Three girls feed the beans into traveling carriers, which deposit them 


in an endless chain of metalic pockets. These pockets have a vibrating . 


motion, which shakes the beans down to the ends, where a knife cuts off 
the one end. Continuing on their journey the pockets are tilted to the 
other side, and the beans slipping down lose their other ends by a simi- 
lar operation. By this time they have reached the end of their journey, 
and are automatically dumped into the proper receptacle at the end. 
From this box they are taken to the cleaning machine, also a Phinney 
invention, which removes all the stems or other particles of dirt, sepa- 
rating the good beans from this chaff. The Canners’ Engineering Com- 
pany are building these machines, and we understand meeting with flat- 
tering success. | 


JOHN T. STAFF, SECRETARY. 


Having come out of this cleaning process, the beans were ‘dumped 
into a Monitor whirlpool washer, where they are thoroughly cleaned. 
This washer is so placed that it discharges directly into a Monitor 
whirlpool blancher, both of which machines are built and were installed 
by the Huntley Manufacturing Company, of Silver Creek, N. Y. In this 
machine the beans pass through a bath of boiling water, receiving vir- 
tually their first cooking, though the time of blanching can be regulated 
to any desired time. Having passed through this machine, they are 
taken to the Monitor can-filling machine, a simple, but very effective, 
little machine for filling such things as beans, apples, berries, etc., into 
cans. And, as the name implies, this machine was also intalled by the 
Huntley Manufacturing Company, who are the makers of it. This com- 
pletes the operation, with the exception of the sealing, which in this 
factory was done on an American Can Company sanitary seamer, so 
that this factory was actually worked upon the sanitary principle, using 
a sanitary can, and sealing it in the sanitary way. 

Young girls, in neat costumes and white hats, did all the work in 
this factory, and they now piled the filled and sealed cans into regular 
can cages, which, when filled, were raised by means of the Harris power 
hoist and carrying machine, and lowered into the waiting process 
kettle.. This hoist is so built that it operates noiselessly, and can be 
made to raise or lower its load at any given point, carrying goods from 
one floor to another, if deired, or tending to a raw of from ten to fifty 
kettles. Mrs. C. S. Harris, whose company is named after her, the C. S. 
Harris Company, of Rome, N. Y., has the distinction of being the only 
lady member of the Machinery and Supplies Association, and she has 
the happy faculty of combining rare business judgment with womanly 


grace and sociability, as a result of which she is highly esteemed by all 
who know her. This machine is the pride of her life, and she under- 
stands its every part in a way that is surprising in a lady, but it was 
overheard at the convention that none has ever heard a complaint of 
the Harris hoist, and so she had reason to be proud of it. 

But to return to the operation of canning beans. The process kettle 
was erected by the Sprague Canning Machinery Company, and ‘fitted 
with one of the Hohmann & Maurer temperature regulators. After 
lowering the goods into the kettle, the lid was fastened down and the 
steam turned on, and they were given the regular process. Before re- 
moving, however, they were cooled in the kettle, and when taken out 
were sent on to the Knapp labeling machine and boxer, where a spe- 
cially prepared label was run onto the cans by this ingenious machine, 
and the cans run into the box, ready to be nailed up, except in this in- 
stance they were not nailed up, but distributed to the crowd as sou- 
venirs. 

The idea of this model factory seems to be a good one, and its 
operation was watched with interest by all; but, had the public been. 
more generally admitted, the results, as far as the good of the industry 
are concerned; would have been even greater and better. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY MENS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Held Friday, February 15th. 3 P. M. 


The New President—Matters of Interest. 


The meeting of the Machinery and Supply Men’s Association was 
very brief, but they did what little work there was to be done, and did 
it quickly and well. A reason may be found for this action in the fact 
that all were busy with the numerous orders taken at this meeting,and 
they did not care to take their time to useless debates and long har- 
rangues. 


E. M. LANG, PRESIDENT. 


The hour of meeting was set for 8 o’clock Friday evening, but this 
was changed, and the meeting called at 3 o’clock Friday afternoon in 
the armory, using the officers’ quarters for the meeting-room. 

Here the routine business of the meeting was quickly put through, 
and a brief report made as to the outcome of the “At home” tendered 
by the association, and to which all had liberally contributed. Mr. Lang 
and Secretary Staff assured all that there would be a dividend returned 
to them in the proportion of their contribution. 

Following this a committee upon nomination of officers for the en- 
suing year was appointed and retired to prepare the list. This was 
shortly done, and the following nominations placed before the meeting: 
For president, E. M. Lang, of Portland, Me.; Eastern vice president, 
Charles M. Ams, of Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Western vice president, Theo- 
dore Cobb, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, John T. Staff, Terre Haute, Ind. 
And these were subsequently elected by unanimous vote. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Chisholm-Scott Company for 
their good work and assistance in putting up the shafting for the ma- 
chinery, and for storing these trusses and shafting between the times 
of the meeting. Likewise a vote of thanks was given to the retiring 
preident, Mr. Charles A. Suydam, to whose great efforts was due the 
success of this year’s meeting. 

A discussion as to the next place of meeting brought forth no fruit, 
as the association realizes that it has not the naming of the place, but 
it went on record as being agreeable to go to Denver, Col., if suitable 
railroad arrangements could be secured. 

With no further aan business before the meeting it ad- 
journed. 
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BLAKESLEE “SIMPLICITY” CAN RIGHTING MACHINE. 


Those that saw this new and ingenious invention at the Buffalo Convention were very much 


impressed with the rapidity and positiveness of its action as well as its novel intention. 
The number of orders booked during the Convention week, was a distinct triumph for any new 


machine, particularly as every order was obtained without the slightest solicitation. 
The purpose of the machine is to take rolling cans from a runway, irrespective of the posi- 
tion of the can openings, turn them right end up and deliver them to the filler. 
It stops automatically when the filler stops and resumes work automatically the in- 
stant the filler is started. It absolutely prevents loss from cans that may be fed 


wrong end up and in almost all factories will allow one boy at 8 cents per hour to 
do the work now done at twice that pay, whether by one or two hands. 

On account of the limited time between now and the opening of the packing season in which 
to supply machines, we would offer the suggestion that orders be placed at once as 
the business already booked insures a large demand. 


Address all inquiries to 


HENRY BURDEN 2nd, 
CAZENOVIA, = = = = = nm. 


The South 
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THE ATLANTIC STATES PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


12th ANNUAL MEETING. 


Held Thursday, February 14th. 
2 P. M. 


Election of Officers—Routine Bussiness—The New President. 


President Bailey in the Chair. 


H. P. Cannon, Secretary. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The President:—Is there any new business or communications? 

The Secretary:—No, sir. 

The President:—We will listen to the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Secretary-Treasurer:—Last year, on Februray 13th, I had on 
hand $34.72. Received since, $345, making $379.72. 

Amount paid out, $316.82, leaving in the treasury, $62.90. 

I want to state in reading this that it is only through the efforts 
of President Bailey that we have anything. He managed to have all 
this business attended to and all the notices sent out, everything of 
that kind, without cost to the association. We never had it that way 
before. If it had not been for his efforts we would not have had a 
dollar in the treasury. 


WESTERN PACKERS CANNED GOODS 
ASSOCIATION. 


23rd ANNUAL MEETING 


Election of Officers—Action on National Association—The 
Consideration of Corn Futures. 


Meeting Held Thursday, February 14th, 1g07. 


Meeting called to order by President Sears. 

Mr. Whitmer—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for some informa- 
tion in regard to the National Association. It seems to me that is the 
most important matter that will come up is as to whether the committee, 
in making their report, which is expected to be a favorable one, what 
their plan of organization is. If we knew something about it, which I 
think we ought to before we go into joint meeting, we could speak of it 
more intelligently. 

The Chairman—I think that is a good idea. I think this is a good 
time to give that informaticen, 

Mr. Whitmore—aAs I understand it there will be no more fees, but 
the one dollar for membership :i: the association. 

The Chairman—The uational association, the membership fee will 
be a nominal sum, because we don’s want to interfere with the local or- 
ganization tov much, in which we are paying a pretty fair annual due. 
This national association will be so much to the allied industries they 
will come here to get the benefits of it, and that will make a pretty fair 
revenue, so that we can pay the secretary, who will have to do the 
work, under the direction of the president, probably a fair salary, so 


H. S, OREM, PRESIDENT. 


The President:—-No; we would have had to raise $3,000, with what 
we got in cash in the City of Buffalo. 

I will appoint Messrs. Winebrenner and Hallowell a committee on 
the report of the Treasurer. 

(The Committee on Treasurer’s report. reported that on examina- 

President George G. Bailey, presiding. 
tion of the records they found the report to be correct.) 

(On motion the Treasurer’s report was thereupon received and 
ordered filed.) 

The President:—We will proceed to the election of officers. I will 
appoint Messrs. Hallowell and Sawyer a committee on nominations, to 
report immediately. 

The Committee on nominations presented the following report: — 

President—Hugh §S. Orem, of Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer—James H. Taylor, of Clinton, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—D. E. Winebrenner, of Pennsylvania; F. F. Hub- 
bard, of New York; E. Greenabaum, of Delaware; W. E. Robinson, of 
Maryland; R. S. Fogg, of New Jersey; E. B. Clark, of Connecticut; H. 
Tomlinson, of Maine. 

_ Executive Committee—Hugh S. Orem, of Maryland; J. H. Taylor, 
of New York; C. M. Fenton, of New York; C. L. Stevens, of New 
Jersey; D. E. Winebrenner, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

On motion the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
association for the candidates named in the report. 

The Secretary cast the ballot accordingly, and the President de- 
clared the candidates named duly elected to their respective offices for 
the ensuing year. 

There being no further business to come before the meeting, the 
President declared it adjourned. 


I, .A. SEARS, PRESIDENT. 


that he can afford to give it the necessary time. I do not think of any- 
thing more on this subject. 

Mr. Warvel—I would like to ask one question in connection with 
that statement. I infer that any active canner, whether he be a mem- 
ber of a local organization or not, could receive the benefits of this na- 
tional organization by paying on dollar for his badge. , 

Mr. Chairman—That is the idea now. 

Mr. Dickinson—Well, it seems to me that the fellow that stands out 
and does not help support his local organization should be taxed a little 
bit extra for receiving the benefit he will get with us who have to pay 
good money to the local organization to help support that he should pay 
a little bitt extra. 

The Chairman—Well, now, in reply to that, Mr. Warvel, we will 
find on getting together with this committee, where there is a repre- 
sentative from practically all of our associations. Now on this commit- 
tee we will have at this time to waive a good many small points like that, 
and trust to the future to gradually line it up.on principles that will have 
the consent of such a big majority that it will be unanimous, or very 
nearly so. We will attempt to get an organization that is so harmo- 
nious and so broad and so satisfactory that they will get together here 
on a unanimous basis for unanimous action on different points of na- 
tional importance. Now, we are willing to sacrifice our petty views. I 
had some views to go into that committeee with, but found that other 
people have god ideas also, and that if we undertook to get all the de- 
tail that most of us think necessary it would take us two weeks to or- 
ganize an association. My idea is you are possibly right that a fellow 
that don’t take any interest in the local association, and don’t belong to 
a local organization, ought to be charged one hundred dollars to come 
here and get his badge; but it would spoil the dish, and some day we 
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will make it so valuable to him tliat he can afford to pay $100, or else 
he can afford to join his local association and pay ten dollars. 

Mr. Hughes—I want to say one word, also, in explanation, in addi- 
tion to what Mr. Sears has just stated. In the committee each one of us 
thought that we had the right thing, but the other fellows didn’t agree 
with me. With reference to the membership fee, we thought we would 
take them all in on the dollar proposition, and then raise them to any 
limit we saw fit after we got them in. The way it has been they came 
in for nothing before this; they got everything that was going without 
paying a cent for anything. This time we want to make it low enough 
so that everyone can come in. Any man that can attend a convention 
can afford to pay a dollar, and he will recognize his obligation to that 
extent then for his participation in the convention. In fact, the idea in 
the beginning was intended to make that simply a organization fee for 
the handling of the convention matters and to become a representative 
body, and I mean by that a kind of a nucleus for sentiment throughout 
the United States—a representative in that sense. It is not intended to 
interfere with the present organizations; they are working to the best 
advantage. Now that is all there is to it, and we want to make the 
membership fee low enough so that no man will be kept out and every 
man will be gotten in, and if we can rob him afterwards we will do so. 
(Laughter.) 

The Chairman—You see, before next year, when we get together 
again, if this proposition goes through—if we have got up a good, 
strong feeling—there are those that would rather come here and pay 
two dollars, three, four or five dollars, and if they all indorse it that 
is what it will be, because we don’t believe anybody will vote for it unless 
they are going to pay it. Now, we have got to go in there with a propo- 
sition that is going to get unanimous consent. We want to make this 
thing amicable and satisfactory. 

Mr. Crary—There is a view of it that has not been brought to the 
attention of the committee. as I believe, along this line—and I believe 
it will appeal to all of us. It is the custom that is practiced I believe in 


national organizations; where there are local organizations they get to- 
gether to make up the national organization. In order to be eligible to 
the national association, membership should be required in some local 
oreanization. It would seem to me to be fair to have that as an estab- 
lished rule to start with. If there are any benefits that accrue to the 


national oreanization or if there is any good to come from it it will come 
lnareely trom the concentration of ideas in the concerted work that is put 


forth by the local organization, end in order to become eligible to mem- 
hership in the national organization we pay ten dollars or whatever the 
sim is, whatever the fee is to our local organization, and it would seem 


that any sort of a fee would he nominal 
I don't believe that would be at alls 


A dollar fee is inconsequential. 
ifficient to meet the most ordinary 


requirements. If this national association is going to be any sort of a 
factor, it must he not only o d, but it must be conducted along 
business lines and u r workil lines, There must be some more ef- 
fort behind it than the effort that comes from meeting once a year in a 
place like this and exchaneing ideas. There is goive to be some detail 
work done through eleven mouths of the vear, and that is going to re- 
quire time and money and traveling expenses on the part of somebody. 
That sum will hardly pay the secretary, or whoever se charge of the 


details of the wor I do not bolieve that the average canner would be 

‘ared by either five dollars or ten dollars as an annual due to the Na- 
tional orga ition. On the contrary, I think that the Packer would 
pI ‘to pay 10, 25 or 50 dollars in a year and get results, than he 
would to att 1 himself a nominal fee of one dollar. 

The Chairman—-If there is no nied. before the organization this 
morning, the Chair will have to rule the discussion on this point will 
be closed, unless there is a motion on the subject. I will say in reply 
to Mr. Crary’s remarks, that this very proposition was under discussion 
this morning in the comn pd I gave it up because I felt as though 
there were two or three aeainst me, and I thoneht the best way to do 
was to 

Mr. Crary—I was at the dissdvantage of not knowing that I was 
put on that committ itil this morning, and succeeded in keeping off 
yesterday b mur cond gra and then to have the committee meet 


before brea was a disa mtace 


Vir, W. H. Sears—I don’t know what the fel’ows here want to do, 
but IT would be willing to pay fifty dotlars a year if there were any re- 
sults that cculd benefit us. 

i move that it is the feeling of this body that we pay ten dollars a 
vear at least 

Mr. Hughes—$25.00. 

Mr. Crary—Make it ten. 

W. H. Sesrs—Well, make it ten. I move that we make it ten 
dollars. that it is our judement that we ought to pay that amount. 


tion seconded 
Mi. Roach— 1 would like to say just a word, if I can have the floor, 
hefore that motion is put. You all know that I am not very old in the 


busine bet Lamesomeowhat interested. I am with you on the support 
of a national organivation, but I have been attending the meetings of 
the Western Canners’ Association, of which I am a member, and I have 
often been very much chagrined, abashed and ashamed at the lack of 
oreanivation and the lack of co-operation and the lack of interest taken 


by the Canners in the Western Canners’ Association. Now, I just want 
to say this, if we are going to have an able organization, if we are 
going to have a good organization, let us get together and give it more 
attention. If we need money let us go down in our pockets, let us look 
after your interests, let us put it to the front. Now, I don’t believe 
there is a man in this room who will disagree with me that there is 
plenty of ability to do it, and let us do it. 
* The Chairman—Is there a second to Mr. W. H. Sears’ motion? 

The Secretary—Yes. 

The Chairman—Mr. W. H. Sears’ motion is that it is the judgment 
of this body that we favor the payment of ten dollars a year dues to 
the National body. 

Mr. Hughes—That is just exactly what we did want, but when the 
committee got together this morning Mr. Sears and myself had a more 
elaborate view than the other gentlemen, but we had to concede our 
views, because we didn’t know what the sentiment of you people on 
that point was. Mr. Crary got up so late this morning that we didn’t 


have the benefit of his views. 

Mr. More—I want to say just a word, and that is the old organiza- 
tion that was planted a year or two ago made the mistake of getting 
the fees too high, but now the committee has gone to the other ex- 
treme and made them too low. There is too much sugar for a cent. It 
looks like a gold brick proposition. It is too cheap. (Applause.) It re- 
minds me of when I was a boy; a lot of other kids and myself, when 
we wanted some ice-cream, one of the boys went in a place and or- 
dered a dish with six spoons in it. That is about what this will be with 
the one dollar proposition. Now, if you are going to accomplish any- 
thing, you have got to have funds to do it with. And if this National 
Association is going to be worth the paper it is written on, it has got 
to do something. What can you do with a dollar? If you are going to 
do anything, ten dollars is certainly low enough. You pay your ten 
dollars into the little local association. A dollar won’t do. We ought 
to get the unanimous consent of this committee to raise that limit to 
ten dollars. 

Mr. Saner—The Ohio people, as a rule, are very modest, but I can’t 
help but speak a little here on a point that probably has escaped the 
views of those people who are advocating ten dollars, and who say 
one dollar is too low a price. But here is the point: We want the in- . 
fluence of this National Association to go out to such an extent that it 
will be stronger than the local association, and to do so we must put 
this at such a price that all the Canners in the country will come here 
and not feel that they have been held up at all on price. A canning 
company may, of course, send a delegate here who may be very well 
able to pay ten dollars, but when this organization flees from here to 
Kansas City or some other place where there are many local canners, 
who not only like to have the Secretary or General Manager get the 
benefit of this business, but many of the stockholders and dircetors 
would like to attend and get the benefits of it. Now, if they have to 
pay ten dollars to get a button to get the benefit of that association 
it is a tax beyond all idea of what we have in mind. If this is to be 
a delegate association ten dollars is all right, but if we are going to 
spread the benefits to everybody that is in the canning industry, then 
I think one or two dollars would be fair. I belong to an organization 
that is an annual association in which two dollars has been charged 
for the last thirty years, and it has always been collected through the 
railroad company, by paying for the ticket one and one-third fare and 
paying two dollars, and the railroad company turns that over to the 
association. That association has $175,000 today in its treasury, and 
we have had enormous expenses. I think the idea of ten dollars is go- 
ing to cut out the very people who ought to be benefited by this and 
is a little too high. I don’t think this organization ought to go on 
record as its sentiment that ten dollars is the proper amount. 

W. H. Sears—If it is in order, I would like to say something, and 
that is, if the boys can come here and pay the price we have to pay 
for our rooms and meals and get the benefit they do get by having the 
opportunity of seeing all the machinery that is exhibited here in oper- 
ation, they can surely add ten dollars more to that expense for their 
membership, if necessary. 

Mr. Crary—Mr. Chairman, I think the guationen is laboring un- 
der a misapprehension, or, rather, a misapplication, as to the ten dol- 
lars that is to be charged. I think it is the intent of the gentleman 
who made the motion to make the fee ten dollars, and have that apply 
to each company, and that company is entitled to one representative 
when it comes to questions of votes in the operation and movements of 
the convention; isn’t that the idea? 

Mr. W. H. Sears—I hadn’t thought of that, but that would be a 
wise plan. 

Mr. Crary—With five or ten representatives from one company 
attending the meetings of this oreeentats it would be manifestly 
of affairs. 

W. H. Sears—A vote. 

Mr. Crary—Yes, and for that. reason I think if it is agreeable to 
charged ‘to each company enrolled as a member, individually, and I 
hardly see where it would be essential or ‘desirable for all of the mem- 
mers or stockholders or representatives of the company who might be 
dollars. 

Mr. Saner—The remark of the president to start out with was to 
charge one dollar each to get the privilege of the badge, which would 
entitle them to all the privileges; I supposed all of this discussion was 
based on the remarks of the president. If you are going to make 
this a delegate convention; that is, only delegates having power to 
vote, &c., and all other mmbers who might come to get the benefit 
of the machinery privileges, &c., that is another matter. We got the 
thing rather mixed. Perhaps if the mover would state clearly just 
what he means, we could vote more intelligently on it. 

Mr. W. H. Sears—I understand that that was to be the mnie 
ship, regardless of the badge—let that be for their badge. 

Mr. Saner—That is a different proposition. 

Mr. Chairman—I would ask you to change your motion, if you 
please, and say that that should be the annual dues for any canning 
firm who will be entitled to one voting member, and that money is 
to pay all the fees of this convention requiring expenditure of money 
or appropriation of money, and then if you want to do that, I would 
ask you to include in your motion also the nominal badge dues which 
would, from time to time, be regulated by the executive committee 
or some other committee. 

Mr. W. H. Sears—I accept that suggestion in that shape. 

The Chairman—Now, understand, the motion is this, that it is 
your recommendation to this organization committee—or do you want 
to put it in the form of instructions, if you will allow the chair to 
state this—I am afraid you would embarrass this committee if you 
should send them instructed; they would get up against something 
that they couldn’t overcome. 

Mr. W. H.,.Sears—Well, let us make it a recommendation. 

The Chairman—If it is satisfactory I will put the motion. The 
motion is now, as the chair understands it, that it is the sense of this 


‘body that it recommends to this committee that they include in their 
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organization arrangements a voting membership fee of ten dollars on 
each firm who becomes a member, and that there shall be a nominal 
badge charge that will be regulated from time to time by the conven- 
tion committee, which will apply not only to canners, but everybody 
who attends and gets the benefit of our convention. Now, any further 
remarks? 

The motion was put and duly carried unanimously. 

The Chairman—Now, gentlemen, if you will allow the chair to pro- 
ceed with our regular order—this was a little innovation—we started 
this little discussion while we were waiting for some more to come. 
Now, if you will let the chair proceed with the regular program and 
let the chair take up the regular order of business, I think we will ex- 
pedite matters. Mr. Secretary, what is the first thing? 


FRIEND F. WILEY, SECRETARY. 


The Secretary—Annual report of Secretary. 
Whereupon the Secretary read the annual report of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, as follows: 


Receipts— 
Cash on hand February 1, 1906............... $45.15 
Membership dues received— 
$900.00 
Chisolm, Scott Co., for badges................. 45.08 957.58 
$1,002.73 
Disbursements— 
Traveling expenses of Secretary............... 101.30 
200.00 
Traveling expenses of Dr. Wiley............... 25.00 
55.00 
Programs Nat. Canned Goods Pkg. Ass’n...... 4.08 
-50 
Cash on hand February 1, 1907................ $153.26 
REPORT OF GUARANTEE FUND. 
Receipts— 
Disbursements— 
None. 


The Chairman—I think it is the regular order to refer this report 
to the committee, and if there is no motion to the contrary the chair 
will so rule, and the Secretary and Treasurer’s report will be referred 
to the regular committee, who will report back before adjournment. 

Mr. Ellis, Mr. McReynolds and Mr. Whitmore. 

Mr. McReynolds is busy with the Grocers’ Association, and Mr. 
Ellis will take charge of this report. What is the next order of busi- 
ness? 

The Secretary—Election of officers. 

The Chair—I think the usual proceeding has been to appoint a 
nominating committee, and the chair would entertain a motion from 
somebody to appoint a nominating committee. 

Mr. Saner—I move that the chair appoint a committee of three on 
the nomination of officers, to report before the close of this session. 

Mr. Warvel—I second the motion. 

Whereupon the chair put the motion, and declared the same car- 
ried unanimously. 

The Chairman—I will appoint the mover, Mr. Saner, Mr. Warvel 
and Mr. Whitmer as that committee, and you will kindly hand in the 
report at as early an hour as possible. 

Now, gentlemen, I take it an explanation is due this convention 
regarding the fund that was voluntarily subscribed at Chicago at one 
of our special meetings last fall. It looked as though there might be 
some drastic action taken by this Congress relative to a couple of sub- 


jects, at least, covering the food bill, the food law. One of those sub- 
jects was the dating of the label, or the. dating of the can when the 
goods were processed, and the “weight and measure” clause. Congress- 
man Mann, of Chicago, had threatened in telegraph: dispatches, at least, 
interviews, that he was going to bring in a bill in Congress to have all 
our goods weighed and the weight marked on each can. Senator Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, in interviews that. he had given out, said that he 


was going to bring ina dating clause, or else vice versa, I don’t know © 


exactly who was favoring each bill, but those were the two subjects. 
We thought we had better be prepared to use our influence against 
those measures. The President was authorized, and the executive com- 
mittee was authorized to secure an attorney. I took up the matter and 
corresponded with several. Mr. Bissing, of the Chisolm-Scott Company, 
and Mr. Gorrell, who was our previous secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the old National Association, and Mr. W. H. Sears, of the 
Sears & Nichols firm, and there was a firm in Cincinnati, who was one 
of our Executive Committee, asked me to correspond with a firm of 
attorneys—I cannot recall their names—I had correspondence with four 
or five attorneys on this subject, who would act for us. I asked them 
what their attorney fees would be, etc., and it seemed to simmer down 
to one party, and that was Mr. W. H. Sears, of our concern. In the 
mean time-I was asked to co-operate with the Atlantic States Associa- 
tion, and I met Mr. Bailey at Detroit, and some other members of the 
committee of the New York State Association, but they finally declined 
to go into the arrangement, because, they said, they were working 
through Congressman Sherman, of this state, and they said he was a 
canned goods business man, or was interested in the canning business, 
and he was, therefore, very watchful of everything that was coming 
up that interested the canners, and he assured them positively at this 
session there would be nothing done, and their advice to me on that 
point was so strong and their position was so sure that I decided to 
play a waiting game and save our money; so, up to this time, there 
has nothing transpired that seemed to be alarming. We have all our 
money left, and we have the attorneys and people who were available 
still in sight, I suppose. Another point in question I think I could 
have—there was a matter came up, as I spoke to you about early in 
this convention—the fact that the foods standard committee and the 
Secretary of Agriculture are going to Congress for legislation that will 
empower the Secretary or whoever he delegates the authority to, to 
absolutely fix standards, and the ruling shall have absolutely the force 
and effect of law in every detail. At the present time they are only 
good strong suggestions or indications on what lines they will operate 
and will become law only when the federal courts confirm the rulings 
given by the Secretary of Agriculture. It may sound a little indefinite, 
but I believe it is in the best position it could be and should stay as it 
it is, and if we oppose the enactment of a law that would empower any 
set of men with whom we had no authority to act, it is an immense 
authority. I think that explanation covers the special fund for attor- 
neys’ fees. 

Now, if there are any gentlemen here who have not pledged any 
money for that purpose, I think this would be a good time to do it. 
We pledged not to exceed fifty dollars each, we have asked for only 
$25 of it, and if it is not expended the understanding is that it be dis- 
tributed back to the subscribers in proportion to their subscription. 
We won’t ask for over $50—it may be a good. deal less. While the 
nominating committee is out consulting we will try to proceed with 
the order of business. 

Now, the next thing on the order of business is the selecting of a 
place of meeting for next year. With the possibility of the national 
association. being organized, somebody may have something to offer on 
that subject which possibly might do away with taking any action on 
that topic. I would like to hear from anybody on that subject. 

Of Course, you want to understand now that the Western Associa- 
tion expects to remain intact as it is now, and it will have to have an 
an annual meeting. It would be my idea that the annual meeting, of 
course, be held previous or after the national association. If at the 
same time that is agreeable, of course; but you will find out that when 
you get so many people here together it is pretty hard to have a satis- 
factory meeting. 

Mr. More—I would suggest that we leave that matter in the hands 
of the executive committee, which has been the usual custom in the 
past, and if no action is taken it would revert to them. 

The Chairman—The Chair would so rule, with unanimous consent, 
if there are no other views on the matter. 

Mr. Crary—I move that the matter of selecting the place for the 
next annual meeting be left to the executive committee. 

Mr. Reynolds—I second the motion. 

Whereupon the Chair put the motion, and declared the same car- 
ried. 

Mr. Chairman—If the report of the nominating committee is ready, 
we will hear the report. 

The Secretary—Mr. Chairman, this is the report. 

“Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Nomination of the Western 
Packers’ Association, in consideration of the eminent services of the 
present officers of this association, respectfully recommend that these 
officers be re-elected for the ensuing year: 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the 
committee, what is your wish? 

Mr. Crary—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what are the rules pre- 
scribing our method of voting—not by ballot. I move you that the 
secretary be instructed to cast a ballot in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the nominating committee. 

Mr. Roach—I second the motion. 

Mr. Creary—In deference to the modesty of our president, I will 
put the motion. All in favor of it say aye. It is unanimous. 

The Chairman—It goes without saying, gentlemen, that the Chair 
is very grateful to you, and excepts the election with thanks, and 
will endeavor to serve you to the best of his ability. (Applause). 

The Chairman—Is the Auditing Committee ready to report? 

The Secretary—They have reported. 

The Chairman—You may read it. Whereupon the same was read 
by the secretary. ‘ 
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Mr. Martin—I move we accept it. 

Mr. McReynolds—I second the motion. 

The Chairman--The motion is that we accept the report of the 
—* Committee on the secretary and treasurer’s report. Any re- 
marks? 

oe the’ Chair put the motion, and declared the same 
carried. 

The Chair—Mr. Secretary, what further is there on the program, 
any remarks for the benefit of the association? 

The Secretary—I have a letter from one of the members of the 
association, in which he requests us to discuss the subject swells and 
damaged goods in the hands of wholesale grocers, and this applies 
more especially to the city of Chicago, where the Health Board there 
takes charge of any swells or damaged goods, and compels the whole- 
saler to have these goods or cans taken to the dump without allowing 
the seller or his broker, for that matter, to make any examination 
of the goods at any time, and he takes up the point, and makes the 
point that there is quite a number of good tomatoes or corn or peas 
that are put on the dump simply from the fact that the labels have 
been soiled or the cans damaged, possibly by the explosion of a swell, 
when the goods inside the can are practically good, but, owing to the 
— of the Health Board in Chicago, there is no recourse for the 
packer. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, have you any action to take on this 
topic. In further explanation of that, I will say that these department 
inspectors visit the wholesale and retail stores in Chicago and insist 
on seeing any defective or damaged goods—swells—in the house. They 
immediately issue to him their food inspectors’ receipt, showing how 
many cans of each kind of goods there is, and immediately put them 
on the scavenger wagon, under the charge of their policeman, and 
send them to the dump. The reason for this is that they claim there 
has been vendors of these damaged goods, who go around and pick 
them up, and reprocess them and put them in decent-looking cans, 
and then vend them on the streets from house to house in carts, and 
distribute them to everybody. We have discovered that there is a good 
many defective goods reprocessed, because they are being used. In 
order to have them under control, they have prohibited the retailers 
returning to the jobber, and prohibited the jobber returning them to 
the packer. I think that is ‘about the gist of the situation, as I find 
it in Chicago. 

Another point, the food department there, when they send them to 
a common dump, those scavengers visit those dumps and pick them 
out after the jobbers and retailers have thrown them away and have 
made an honest effort to dispose of them. They go to these dumps and 
pick out such as they think they can make use of and take them to 
their reprocessing room and fix them up. So that the city now has a 
place where they are absolutely destroyed, no one can get them when 
the food department gets hold of them. It is a hardship on the packer. 
If his goods are poor, he wants to know what there is about it, and 
wants to rectify it in the future. He don’t want to send out any poor 
goods to the jobber. He wants to have them sent back so that he can 
see them. 

Mr. Branch—Of course, you know that that matter is up to the 
wholesale grocers. The packer should not recognize the action of any 
health board in their business. Let the wholesale grocer take charge 
of the matter at the locality where the discussion is up, and let the 
packer pay for his swells as they are proven to him. 

The Chairman—Well, I will say, Mr. Branch, that I think it is 
pretty well secured. I don’t know whether they are acting—I guess 
under pretty good authority, and these receipts of the health depart- 
ment must be accepted by the jobber and the retailer, and they send 
those in and hand them along the line until they get back to the 
manufacturer, showing how many cans of this and how many cans of 
that, and that is what the jobber gets his credit on and that is what 
the retailer gets his credit on. 

A Delegate—Does this come in in the form of a request from any- 
body. 

The Chairman—There was a letter to the Secretary. 

Mr. W. H. Sears—There is a provision in our constitution which 
provides that property cannot be taken without due process of law. 
Now, the question is whether that is by due process of law, without 
any hearing. I think if they followed it up they could overturn the 
little city ordinance of Chicago on that point. 

Mr. Crary—Boards of health are often given extreme powers. 

Mr. Chisolm—Mr. President and gentlemen, I don’t see any hard- 
ship on anybody, providing the goods that are condemned are poorly 
processed, leaks or anything of that kind. The only question would be 
whether these goods are worthy or unworthy of proper consideration, if 
it is as you stated in your opening remarks, if the complaint has come 
in here that on account of damaged labels or something of that kind, 
of course that is something that should be considered. That is the 
only point I can see in the whole transaction. We can get around that, 
make some recommendation that they be delivered to some competent 
inspector of canned goods to see whether they are swells, defective cans 
or leaks or destroyed labels. I think that might help us out. 

The Secretary—I will state that this communication comes from 
the John Boyle Company, through their branch office at Parkersburg, 
Indiana, and it recites that they had this same trouble with the 
Chicago grocers. Possibly that this matter will have to be thrashed 
out between the packer and the wholesale groceryman. I have always 
refused to recognize any claim for a swell or damaged goods unless 
same are first O. K.ed by my broker. Whenever there is any claim 
for damages and it is O. K.ed by the broker, he makes an examination 
of the goods; if he recognizes the claim all right, otherwise we don’t. 
We stand pat on that. 

Mr. Chairman—Is there any further action to be taken on that 
subject. 

— Whitmer—Mr. Chairman, is this firm who) sends this letter a 
member of the association? 

Mr. Secretary—They are and they have paid their dues. 
hadn’t paid their dues I wouldn’t have brought it up. 

W. H. Sears—It may prove to us a godsend and a blessing for the 
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authorities in Chicago to take this out of our hands in Chicago and not 
allow the grocer to rob us. It may be a good thing for us. I saw an 
item a while ago where a cold storage house was seized by arbitrary 
action of the health officers without any notice; an injunction was 
obtained and they shook up the health department on that question 
pretty thoroughly, but the final hearing has not been held on that yet. 
The same question exactly, you see. 

The Chairman—The Chair don’t want to monopolize the talk 
here, but I think the general experience of the packer is, when you 
are notified that the retailer has a quantity of damaged goods, if you 
order them into your factory you can reduce it 45 or 50 or 75 per cent., 
they are not swells, but soiled labels, the majority of them. I have 
had a shipment of four or five cases come in, and they would be cans 
that would be spoiled by the labels being injured in the same way— 
by a bursted can or something. 

Mr. Dickinson—I am inclined to take that view of it, that a good 
share of them are spoiled labels; there is no reason why a man cannot 
tell the difference between a swelled can and a soiled label, by jarring 
it to see whether there is any swell in it. I have been much impressed, 
while I did not know about the affair in Chicago, I have been much 
impressed by the way that the inspectors handled it, and it looks to ' 
me as if a committee might be appointed to confer with the food 
committee of Chicago, which might possibly do some good. I am im- 
pressed by the gentleman on my right. It might be a good scheme if 
they could distinguish simply between dirty cans and swells, and give 
a receipt for swells; it would be better to take their word for it than 
the jobber’s, who says they are condemned, and simply sends the bill 
to you. 

The Chairman—Is there anything further to be said? 

Mr. Dickinson—I move that a committee of one be appointed to 
confer with the authorities. Let the Executive Committee arrange 
for somebody to confer with the authorities, and make out such re- 
port as they see fit. 

Mr. Saner—I had a communication awhile ago from the secretary’s 
office that an attorney had been retained in Chicago in our interests. 

The Chairman—The attorney is not on the pay roll yet. 

The Secretary—And we have the money? 

The Chairman—It has been moved by Mr. Dickinson, supported 
by Mr. Whitmer, that the action of the Health Department of Chicago 
with reference to damaged cans and canned goods be referred to the 
executive with power to act. Are you ready for the question? 

Whereupon the Chair put the motion, and declared it duly carried. 

The Chairman—Anything for the good of the association? 

Mr. Branch, gentlemen, has a matter which he would like to bring 
before this organization. If there is no other business, the Chair will 
be glad to hear his remarks, which will be pertinent to this subject of 
anything for the good of the association. 

Mr. Branch—At the suggestion of Mr. Whitmer, I thought it advis- 
able to pay my dues. I don’t exactly know how far I am paid up, but 
I guess I owe for sometime. I would like to have a receipt for it. 

You will pardon me for delivering this from the manuscript, but 
the matter is too large for me to retain in my small head. 

Mr, President, Members of the Western Packers’ Association and 

Western Corn Packers: 

Some of you may have noticed that for the past sixty days we have 
been questioning the advisability of future corn contracts in 1907 
through various grocery and canners’ journals. 

In this work we have carried on a correspondence with over 800 
leading wholesale grocers throughout 23 Western states and terri- 
tories, and with all known corn packers in the country, with the ex- 
ception of the New England States. 

The remarks, arguments and proofs I will submit for your con- 
sideration are not conceptions of fancy, nor are they wild theories, but 
the expressions of experienced, responsible business men from various 
sections, many of whom, to my personal knowledge, have been engaged 
in producing and distributing canned corn for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury and more. 

In other words, I have confined my statements strictly to those ad- 
vocated. and endorsed by experienced packers and wholesale grocery. 

First, last and all the time, we desire it clearly understood that in 
seeking the elimination of future corn business in 1907 we do not 
advocate the permanent withdrawal of future corn quotations. There 
is not a gentleman present in this room who can accuse us of lack of 
breadth in this matter. The future corn business is an expansive propo- 
sition. As one New York packer aptly states: It is the abuse, not 
the use of futures that has caused their baneful influence on the market 
conditions. 

We realize and fully appreciate their beneficial effect during a 
series of years in that they stimulate sales and, coupled with quality, 
increase the market demand. 

But for the year 1907 we consider future contracts for canned corn 
not only unnecessary and unwarranted, but absolutely detrimental to 
the best interests of the Western Corn Packing Industry. 

After two seasons of over production, Supply must wait for De- 
mand, and the demand must be stimulated by the production of good 
quality goods only. 

We are not of the school that advocates “Survival of the Fittest” 
as regards price when it entails not only the crucifixion of the packer 
and the jobber, but blights every hope of a firm, expanding market, 
every hope of an increased consumptive demand by the packing of 
poor quality, which goes hand in hand with an attempt to produce the 
most for the least money. 

There is room, and not only that, but actual need of every corn 
packer in the business today, if he will pack a quality which will in- 
crease consumption. 

If the 14,000,000 cases of 1905 had been of a uniformly high grade 
of quality they would have vanished like a snow ball in—June. 

There is no use mincing words; it is not so much the over-produc- 
tion of the past two seasons as it is the fact that, generally speaking, 
the quality was not such as would command the customers’ approval 
and continued patronage. 

Look at the opportunity we corn packers have had in the past two 
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years, with tomatoes, peas and every other line of canned goods so high 
that the ordinary consumer would grasp at corn like a drowning man 
at a straw. If we only had had the quality to deliver. 

The consumer of today has greater purchasing power on account 
of higher wages, larger salaries and incomes than ever before, and he 
is looking for good corn right now at 10 and 15 cents per can, fearing 
to risk a lower price article. Why? Because the quality is not as- 
sured. 

We review the history of the past that we may gain for the fu- 
ture. Will you not agree with us when we say that the poor quality of the 
1905 pack of corn was attributable to the excess of acreage, the excess 
of raw material, which could not be placed in cans during the short 
packing season at the proper stage of maturity, rather than any care- 
lessness, inefficiency, or negligence in the processing. And what caused 
the excess of acreage? Was it not future sales compelling over-con- 
tracting of acreage, which sales in 1905, from all reports, was more 
than double the amount made in 1906? 

Now each packer judge for himself whether or not in his own 
case the 1906 pack, totalling 4,000,000 cases less, was not far superior 
in quality to the production of 1905. 

Gentlemen, we do not attempt to advocate, nor do we solicit your 
consideration of any plan to enter upon an agreement to curtail the 
amount to be produced in 1907, nor any agreement concerning price, 
but what we want is Quality, Quality from the Atlantic Coast as far 
west as corn can be packed, and we know from experience, and every 
other packer who has ever sold future corn knows it too, that desir- 
able quality is not so readily obtained if the packer is loaded up with 
future contracts and forced to over-contract his acreage in the Spring 
to insure himself against possible crop failure. 

Now, from the packers’ standpoint, futures are looked upon as a 
poor proposition, though recognized by some as a necessary evil. 


E. W. BRANCH. 


First—The speculative feature places future sales on a close par- 
allel with selling short on the Board of Trade, considered rather haz- 
ardous at best, but who ever heard of selling short on a low market? 

Second—The amount of spot corn on the market at low figures, able 
to be guaranteed equal to sample and 100 per cent. delivery of the buy- 
ers’ actual requirements, would render future business on the open 
market almost unobtainable at profit-showing prices. 

Third—The inability to settle contracts at time of delivery on a 
fair, equitable basis, has caused great dissatisfaction to the packer and 
distributor alike. 

Fourth—Future sales in years of good crops causes over produc- 
tion and over borrowing with the result of a surplus in the Fall, which 
is dumped upon the market, a direct competitor of the packers’ own 
future contracts, causing a decline in price which has to be met on 
contract goods in order to settle; then again, in years of scarciety, the 
packer must deliver on his contract, and sustain a loss if the price 
advances, and mark this, the more the advance in the market the 
more the loss to the packer. 

Fifth—Any material future contracts made this year will stimulate 
production of more than the demands require. 

We realize that in the case of jobbers handling exclusive estab- 
lished brands from certain packers, there is a necessity for some future 
corn business. Why? Because the quality is there that compels the 
consumptive demand, and is immediately recognized by the consumer 
at large as a guarantee of satisfaction. 

This is the goal every corn packer in the country should strive 
to attain. It is the establishment of a demand for our goods on ac- 
count of satisfying quality rather than a 5 cent price, which will make 
each and every corn packer profit and make his brands automatic 
salesmen. 

There is a demand only awaiting cultivation by assurance of qual- 
ity, which will take care of the annual production of every corn pack- 
ing establishment in the country if strict adherence to the quality pack 
of corn is maintained. 

In discussing this matter of futures, we think it is understood that 
our aim and desire is the packing of a superior quality of goods that 
ee the sonmmmptive demand rather than to decrease the pro- 
duction. 


We hold that if the practice of selling futures, or the quoting of 
same on the open market is abolished during 1907, that we, as corn 
packers, would gain the following benefits, which you will all agree 
are essential to the upbuilding of our industry. 

First—The avoidance of continued over-production by the natural 
curtailment of acreage to more nearly the actual present requirements 
of the trade. 

Second—The elimination of the speculative feature in our business, 
making it possible for the packer to fully participate in an advance of 
the market. 

Third—Avoidance of dissatisfaction and trouble in settling con- 
tracts on a just and equitable basis in the case of good crops and the 
resulting decline in the market and avoidance of loss in case the price 
advances on account of crop failures. 

Fourth—The ultimate higher valuations on present holdings of 
spot corn is so apparent it needs no argument. 

Fifth—The betterments of market conditions as they effect the dis- 
opal of our goods, clearly shown by our quotations from the job- 

rs. 

Sixth—Most important and essential results of all, the greater 


. opporunity to give complete attention to packing highest quality of 


corn, which will command a stable market at profit-showing valuations, 
and insure the consuming public a uniform corn of quality, thereby 
increasing the demand for our products. 

Let us gain the support and approval of our.customers, and benefit 
to ourselves, by expressing to the jobbers, in the form of a resolution, 
our disapproval of future contracts for canned corn in 1907; to the 
corn packing industry the necessity of packing only such quality of 
goods as will increase the consumptive demand, and to insure to them- 
selves their customers and the public such a quality, the avoidance of 
future contracts for the year 1907, to as great an extent as possible. 

The Chairman—Please give us your attention, and we will ascertain 
what is desired to be done in connection with this paper. It ought to 
be recorded in the minutes, I think. 

Mr. Whitmer—Mr. Branch, it seems to me, has done a great work 
for us. While all the points he has tried to make perhaps cannot be 
accomplished in the year 1907, he has spent hundreds of dollars on 
this matter, and his paper, in connection with the paper somebody 
read yesterday in regard to contracts, cannot help but be of benefit 
to our association; although we cannot absorb all of those points just 
at this time; we will have to read the speeches over later on to get 
the full benefit of them; that we should give some discussion to the 
matter; in order to get it before the meeting I would make a motion 
that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Branch for the work that he 
has done, and for the expense that he has gone to in this matter, not 
only for his own benefit, but more largely for the benefit of the asso- 
ciation, and that the paper be incorporated in the minutes of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Creary—I will second the motion, although from an argumenta- 
tive standpoint, there is only one side to that proposition. We are all 
for it: we couldn’t be otherwise. 

W. H. Sears—I think a good motion like that ought to han a sec- 
ond,-and I will second it. He comes from Iowa, and I came from there 
myself. The poor corn that he speaks of there reminds me of the de- 
preciated currency during the war; it kept going down and down. 
What we want is a can of corn like Bob Ingersoll said about the dollar, 
“I know that my redeemer liveth.” So we want a can of corn that shall 
have for its motto, “I know that my consumer liveth.” 

Whereupon the chairman put the motion and declared the same 
duly carried. 


The Chairman—Now, gentlemen, is there any further business to 
come before this association? There is a topic I have overlooked, and 
that is unfinished business. So far as our business goes, we have noth- 
ing unfinished. And there is also the subject of “new business.” Is 
there anything new to offer to this association? So far as the chair 
knows, this completes the regular order of business of this association. 
I await any suggestions from you. If there is no further business to 
transact a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. Hopkins—I would like to ask what territory this Western Pack- 
ers’ Association covers. 


The Chairman—The chair in reply to that will give you his under- 
standing of it, and if I am not correct I am open to correction. It in- 
cludes all the territory east of the Upper Ohio River, west as far as 
Colorado, taking in the territory between the Ohio River north to the 
Canadian line. Am I about correct? In fact, we have some territory 
south of the Ohio River. We have some members from Kentucky, and 
possibly even farther south than that, but that is about the territory 
which we cover. We intend to cover all the territory. 

W. H. Sears—The Mississippi Valley. Is it necesssary for this body 
to take some action in regard to the position which we will take in the 
forming of the National Association? 

. The Chairman—I think it would be in order. 

Mr. Whitmer—Does the National Association mean the oblitera- 
tion of our organization? , 

The Chairman—Not in the least. It is the intention, if possible, to 
build up the local organizations stronger than ever. 

W. H. Sears—I move that this association favors the organization 
of this National Association; that we are in favor of a National organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Roach—I second the motion. 

Whereupon the motion was put by the chairman and declared 
carried. 

The Chairman—I want to make a special plea to you to be present 
at two o’clock this afternoon to take care of this final meeting of the 
joint convention. At two o’clock in the assembly room that we have 
been using, and I hope you will all do a lot of electioneering in the 
lobby and bring all the people you know to that meeting, not only of 
our own organization, but others. 

If there is no further business, the chair will—whereupon a motion 
was made to adjourn, which was duly seconded. The motion was then 
put by the chair and carried. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1907. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PACKER. 


We publish in this issue in the report of the Buffalo Con- 
vention the remarks of Walter A. Frost, President of the 
Brokers’ Association. Mr. Frost’s remarks are very interesting, 


but we are compelled to criticize them in the interest of the 


side that were present. We may be doing Mr. Frost an injustice, 
but the more carefully we read his address, the more certainly 
we become assured that he is speaking as the representative of 
the wholesaler, and that, summed up, his address could be 
called a notice that the canner is responsible for everything and 
the wholesaler is expected to be responsible for nothing. 

He says in the early part of his address the canner is the 
principal for whom the broker works, but after this the main 
part of his remarks go to show he considers that the wholesaler 
should be entirely taken care of in all matters. ‘Above all 
things, we do not desire to misrepresent Mr. Frost; we believe 
his intentions are all good. The habit of thought shows out in 
all he says, and that habit has been with him to regard the 
buyer as the one to be considered in all questions. 

Thus, in the matter of a food guarantee, he evidently con- 
siders that the advantageous side should be given to the whole- 
saler. In this regard, the great question of the name upon the 
labels comes to the front, and in spite of the fact that the 
canned goods packers everywhere have passed resolutions to the 
effect that they will not give a guarantee except where their 
name is upon the label, and have explained that it would be 
unjust to themselves to do so, as they cannot tell what goods 
their name may go upon. In this regard, Mr. Frost said ‘‘ the 
guarantee is necessary to the merchant, as he is obliged to sign 
such a guarantee to his retail customers, and he should not be 
held liable for something over which he has no control outside.’’ 
And then he goes on to impress tke fact upon his listeners, ‘‘a 
failure to sign this guarantee does not relieve the responsibility 


of the canner in the slightest degree.’’ According to that, a 
canner is responsible no matter whether he has anything to do 
with the goods or not, which would be naturally absurd. We 
doubt exceedingly if Mr. Frost’s address will change the posi- 
tion of the canners in every respect. The canners hold to the 
claim that the manufacturer has a right to have his name on 
any goods for which he is to be responsible. The wholesalers 
oppose this claim and the brokers side with the wholesalers in 
this dispute. In discussing the question, Mr. Frost rightly says: 
“It is manifestly unfair to the wholesaler. Putting the pack- 
er’s name upon the label absolutely destroys the value of that 
private label and all the work the jobber has gone to, to estab- 
lish it.’’ He quotes, for instance, as an example: If three 
rival firms submit samples of the same variety of goods under 
their private brands, two or three are often packed by the same 
canner and it is probable that all prices named would be differ- 
ent.’’ He argues from this that great harm would be done 
from it; he also reasons that if the wholesaler does all advertis- 
ing he is entitled to the same ratio, of profits as the canner is on 
work done. This looks very much as if the wholesaler wanted 
every advantage that will be gained without responsibility. 

For very many years this question of private label has been 
a sore spot between the buyer and seller, and we must admit so 
far the buyer has won the point in dispute; for private labels 
have been becoming more and more the rule with every year 
that passes. This is gained mainly by competition. Canners 
recently gone into the business are all aiming to get their goods 
into a good market, and will put on a private label for the sake 
of making a good sale, but so much have the labels been abused 
that the long-established packers have arrived at the conclusion 
that they do a great injury to a business that has been worked 
up for a score of years. Thus we will say in a case of peas we 
have positive knowledge of brands of peas, it not only required 
years of careful application to produce, but a score of years to 
attain a fine reputation upon, and wholesalers have insisted upon 
having their private label put upon them, thus usurping at one 
stroke the reputation which the packer had attained through 
many, many years of hard work. As a matter of fact, a fine 
article has no sooner made a reputation than some jobber will 
want it for his private label, and the packer makes the loss. 
After having gotten possession for his private label, the jobber 
can almost force the packer down in his prices at will by the 
assertion that he can get any amount of peas he wishes, which 
will go under the same label, and thus he has the canner at his 
mercy. It was thought the Pure Food Law would put an end 
to this injustice, but the position the jobber takes in regard to 
the private Jabel continues the. old trouble indefinitely, and we 
are sorry to see the President of the Brokers’ Association advis- 
ing his membership to take sides with the buyer in this question. 
It is manifestly unjust to the packer, more especially that it is 
intended that the packer shall be held responsible under the 
guarantee for all that is under the label. 

We have to agree entirely with Mr. Frost in his remarks 
upon the question of rejection. This is a very considerable 
question upon which there should be a method of settlement 
agreed upon by both parties, and Mr. Frost’s suggestion as to 
procedure is very timely and proper. 

He says also that one of the most difficult questions they 
have to deal with is the sale of futures. He believes, as we do, 
that many of the best-informed in the business would be glad if 
this could be entirely done away with, and he goes on to suggest 
several methods that would tend to such a solution of the diffi- 
culties, but in this case he again seems to reason that, if the 
canner will take all the trouble, the matter will come out right. 
This is an implication that the jobbers’ assistance is not needed 
nor would it amount to anything. 

Altogether, however, Mr. Frost’s address was very instruct- 
ive, and it is well for the canner that he, the canned goods 
packer, should understand the position the broker takes, 
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although we are inclined to think the broker is making a mis- 
take in leaning the way he does. The Brokers’ Association has 
become an influential matter, difficult as it was for years to get 
them together; but they must not make the mistake of thinking 
the Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association is the 
whole show. 

It is also a fact that the wholesalers and their association 
will force matters to their way of thinking if it can be done. 
The packer is right in thinking the Pure Food Law offers him 
protection in regard to his label when he takes the responsi- 
bility for what is under the label when his name is upon it. 
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SUPPLIES of every kind of said Cannery; $2,500 worth of cans, cases and 
other material on hand; capacity 10,000 cans daily; terms of sale, $4,000 
cash; balance on credit of eight months. Possession given at once. 
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PosITION WANTED—An experienced Hawkins Machine Man wishes a 
place for the coming season; state salary and how long the job will be 
good for; references. J. W Kingan, 1654 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Matinees Monday, Friday and Saturday. 


BURT LABELING AND 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


DO SO MUCH BETTER, FASTER AND CHEAPER WORK 
THAN IS POSSIBLE BY HAND 


That you wouldn’t be without them if you knew what a difference 


there is between ‘hand’ and ‘machine’ work. 


See a Burt Machine in operation and you’ll wonder why you em- 


ployed ‘hand work’ so long; the point is—you have not realized 


how much of an improvement the ‘machine way’ is over the old- 


way. And you never will until you investigate—no better time 


than now, why not write us? 


The Burt Machine Company, 


Baltimore. 
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THE TRADE. 


A LIST OF THOSE ATTENDING. 


The full attendance reckoned at about 1600—From every section of the country 


and Canada—The name of the visitor, the firm he is with, and the address. 


John Adam, Broker, Richmond, Va. 

James Abernethy, Sunset Packing Co., West Pembroke, Me. 

H. G. Avery, No. Lubec Mfg. & Cang. Co., No Lubec, Me. 

Harry A. Angell, Frank D. Fishback, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. A. Allinger, W. M. Hoyt Co., Chicago, Il. 

T. A. Agnew, Cannon Falls, Minn. 

J. H. Andrews, Reedsburg Cang. Co., Reedsburg, Wis. 

H. H. Allison, Sac City Cang. Co., Sac City, Iowa. 

W. W. Abbott, Illinois Cang. Co., Hoopeston, Il. 

Wallace R. Ayers, Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 

A. O. Alexander, McMechen Pres. Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Geo. W. Ayers, Daretown, Packing Co., Salem, N. J. 

J. W. Acton, Delray Cang. Co., Delray, Fla. 

A. R. Adam, Sun Prairie Cang. Co., Sycamore, Il. 

W. L. Anchus, L. Anchus & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Frank Achilli, American Can Co., Indianapolis. 

Frank W. Abbott, Geo. Wm. Bentley Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. George D. Anssell, W. B. Winslow Co., N. Y. 

D. W. Archer, Streator Cang. Co., Streator, Ill. 

George Anderson and wife, M. E. Stohoer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arthur Allen, Lakeside Cang. Co., Wellington, Ont. 

Arthur Afrdiel, Wm. Somerville, Hamilton, Ont. 

A. F. Anderson, Havre de Grace, Md. 

A. J. Allen, Old Homestead Cang. Co., Picton, Ont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Ams, Max Ams Machine Co., N. Y. City. 

oy M. Archer, E. C. Hazard & Co., Shrewsbury, N. a 
B. S. Ayars, Jr., B. S. Ayars & Son Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

B. Archer, N. R. Streator & Co., Rochester, i 


A. Andrew and wife, C. A. Andrew Co., Berkley, Md. 
R. Andrus, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

B. Agnew, Pacific Seed Growers Co., San Francisco. 
P. Allen, London Cang. Co., London, Ont. 

J. Austin, Hemingway Co., Auburn, N. Y. . 
E. Arderlay, Canadian Canners, Dunnville, Ont. 

H. Ackerman, Fredonia Pres. Co., Watson, N. Y. 

W. Ardiel, St. Thomas Cang. Co., Ont. 

M. Allen, National Food and Dairy, Lex., Ky. 

A. Aplin, J. K. Armsby & Co., N. Y. 

P. Assmann, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


H. M. Brush, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. W. Branch, Marengo Canning Co., Marengo, Iowa. 

John B. Bellamy, Montclair Jam Kitchens, Montclair, N. J. 
Cc. L. Brandon, The Marlou Chem. Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
F. N. Barrett, American Grocer, New York. 

John Bailor, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

A. L. Brewer, Riverdale Cang. Co., Ogden, Utah. 

J. H. Besier, Iroquois Cang. Co., Onarga, Il. 

Henry Burden 2nd., Cazenovia Cang. Co., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Newton D. Blakesler, Cazenovia Cang. Co., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
William J. Burns, Cobb Preserving Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Julius Brenzinger, Max Ams Mach. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Millard J. Bloch, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Armstrong, wife and Miss Smith, Beansville Prev. Co., Beansville. 


O. D. Brand, Grimes Cang. & Pres. Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
John Burnett, Canadian Canners, St. Eustache, Ont. 

W. M. Blodgett, Randolph Cang. Co., Randolph, Wis. 
Joseph Bertling, Canadian Canners, Delhi, Ont. 

E. A. Batzell, Iroquoise Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. Batz, Sun Prairie Cang. Co., Sun Prairie, Wis. 

G. A. Begeman and wife. Gladstone Cang. Co., Gladstone, III. 
David Bertling, Canadian Canners, Delhi, Ont. 

F. H. Brede, Wieneke Hoerr Co., Dubuque, Ia. _, 

J. Irving Bedford, Utah Cang. Co., Provo, Utah, 

G. A. Burnham, Wayne Co. Pres. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

R. W. Ball, Essex Cang. & Pres. Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
O. D. Bullerdink, H. C. Bullerdink & Son, Richmond, Ind. 
James F. Burns, Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Gustav Bissing, Chisholm-Scott Co., N. Y. City. 

L. Babcock and wife, Sprague C. M. Co., Chicago. 

D. W. Bills, F. W. Gunther Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

H. G. Barker, the Springville Cang. Co., Springville, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Brooks, John Boyle Co., Baltimore. 
Edward H. Brooks, Am. Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Billinesley, Am, Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

George G. Bailey, Fort Stanwix Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Turner Buswell, Crosby Mercantile Co., Solon, Me. 

C. E. Barclay, Barclay, Brown & Bird, Boston. 

W. H. Bird, Barclay, Brown & Bird, Boston. 

W. C. Bischman, National Lead Co., Cincinnati, O. 
George A. Buse, Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburg, Pa. 

E. E. Brass, Virginia Cang. Co., Petersburg, Ill. 

Charles J. Barton, Charles E. Moody & Co., Boston. 

D. F. Baldauf, Hamburg Cang. Co., Eden, N. Y. 

W. A. Bowler, Windfall Cang. Co., Kohomo, Ind. 

H. D. Barnes, Elgin Packing, Elgin, Il. 

Herbert Beoren, Talbot Pack. & Pres. Co., Easton, Md. 
William L. Bates, Dayton, O. 

F. E. Brownell and wife, Curtice Bros. & Co., Vernon, N. Y. 
Perry Boone, Comley & Flanegan, Philadelphia. 

Amos H. Baker, the Old Homestead Cang. Co., Picton, Ont. 
Harmon Bradshaw, Am. Cang. Co., Lebanon, Ind. 

Frank A. Brown, Squire Dinger Co., Chicago. 

A. H. Bartlett, Empson Pack. Co., Logmont, Col. 

C. A. Boller, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

D. H. Bethard, John Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. 

H. N. Brown, Odessa Cang. Co., Odessa, Del. 

John H. Buning, The J. M. Paver Co., Indianapolis. 

A. Bowlby, Canadian Canners, Ltd., Waterford, Ont. 

M. S. Bailey, Chippewa Falls Cang. Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
J. C. Buck, J. C. Buck & Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Geo. A. Buck, Monroe Cang. and Pack. Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Jerome E. Baker, Wilson Cang. Co., Mexico, N. Y. 

R. G. Bowie, Gorman, Eckert & Co., London, Ont. 

H. E. Buck, Bay City, Mich. 

E. E. Ball, Erie Pres. Co., Forestville, N. Y. 

F. H. Bidenham, U. S. Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 

Alfred M. Burton, Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit. 

Frank L. Boothly, Boothly & Tucker, Portland, Me. 
Austin L. Baker, Eldridge Baker’s Co., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. D. Bill, Chicago. ; 
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THE TRADE. 


THESE ARE THE MACHINES WHICH HAVE CREATED COMMENDATION DUE TO THEIR 
Simplicity. Quantity, Quality, and Variety of Work. 


THE ORIGINAL ADJUSTABLE TRIANGULAR BOX DOES THE WORK. 
(PATENT PENDING.) 


THE HAMMOND 


is rapidly displacing other makes of machines, due to 
its ability in successfully handling the great variety 
of labels, viz:— 
VARNISH a varnished label without moistening ) 
SIZED, BACKGROUND, 
SILVER, EMBOSSED, ete. 


Our machines when installed, stay; pleasing the most 


exacting. Write us in reference to our 


EXCHANGE PROPOSITION. 


THE HAMMOND LABELER. 


THE WEIGHTS 


FRUIT—VEGETABLE FILLER AND BRINEING MACHINE. 
—THE LEADER FOR— 


VARIETY OF WORK, 
SIMPLICITY, 


AND PRICE. 


This machine we build it two styles 
—Standard, for 2 lb. cans only, and 
Universal, for 1 1lb., 2 1]b., and 3 Ib. 
cans. ‘Lhe change from one size can 
to another can readily be made in 


FIVE MINUTES. 


—DID YOU SAY— 
SANITARY CAN? 
Our special large grooved mouth 
piece adapts the machine for use on 
sanitary cans. 


THE WEIGHTS FILLING MACHINE. 


The variety of goods this machine will fill and brine, the handling of 
different Styles and Sizes of Cans, and the very LOW PRICE, produces 
a combination of features, we believe, deserving your consideration. 


We will be pleased to furnish on application special detailed information regarding these 


LABELING axo FILLING MACHINES. 


THE ATLANTIC MACHINE WORKS, 


Baltimore, - Maryland. 
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A. W. Bitting and wife, Lafayette, Ind. 

Walter H. Baker, National Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Bullock, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
M. H. Butler, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
Floyd J. Butler, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Bowne, Stittville Cang. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Tom Brown, Tom Brown Mdse. Pkge. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
S. S. Burnside and wife, S. S. Burnside, Erie, Pa. 

W. P. Boyle, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Burton L. Boyle, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., New York. 
Wm. Y. Boyle, Sanitary Can Co., New York City. . 

W. E. Broad, W. E. Broad, Broker, Buffalo. 

Mrs. Geo. S. Beall, Grant-Beall Co., Chicago. 

John A. Badenoch, R. H. Macy & Co., New York. | 
Martin Brunswick, K. M. Davies Co., Williamson, N. Y. 
C. L. Block, The Silver Lake Cang. Co., St. Davids, Ont. 
Richard Bewley, Lockport Cang. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

M. A. Blood, Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

E. J. Bronson, E. J. Bronson & Co., Middleport. 

Peter P. Bishop, Bishop Bros., Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
James Bishop, Bishop Bros., Niagara, Ont. 

R. M. Breckenridge, Norton Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

W. H. Bingham, H. C. Baxter & Bros., Brunswick, Me. 
H. C. Baxter, Baxter Bros. Co., Brunswick, Me. 

James P. Baxter, The Baxter Bros. Co., Brunswick, Me. 
Chas. Brown, LeRoy Cang. Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

B. F. Butler, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Emil E. Brandt, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

C. S. Bucklin, National Cang. and Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

C. S. Buckler, Jr., National Cang. and Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
A. Budde, Anchor Line, Chicago. 

G. T. Burlingame, J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
D. H. Brown, S. E. Comstock & Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Chas. M. Butts, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

E. K. Burnham, Wayne’s Co. Presv. Co., Newark, N. Y. 
J. Breault, Tecumseh Cang. Co., Tecumseh, Ont. 

J. Belks, U. S. Cang. Co., Buffalo. 

J. Benzenburg, U. S. Cang. Co., Buffalo. 

Harry M. Bentley, The Haserot Cang. Co., Forestville, N. Y. 
John Baker, Sprague Cang. Machy. Co., Hoopeston, Il. 
R. W. Box, Rechland Cang. Co., Pulaski, N. Y. 

Earl Buck, Waterloo Pres. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 

J. L. Beldon, Crothersville Cang. Co., Crothersville, Ind. 
Wm. B. Winslow, Alart & McGuire, N. Y. City. 

W. E. Blardford, Ayars Machine Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

M. Blackmore, Goodwin Pres. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

A. S. Blackledge Nellis Co., Indianapolis. 

J. R. Blanshard, Chisholm-Scott Co., Suspension Bridge. 
Geo. W. Barker, Springfield Cang. Co., Springfield, N. Y. 
Jno. Barthel, Springfield Cang. Co., Springfield, N. Y. 
Norman E. Bedell, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

W. H. Barrett, Adrian, Mich. 

W. E. Robinson, Belair, Md. 

Ben C. Budd, Howen Litho. Co., Toronto. 

S. B. Orr, Pressing & Orr Co., Circleville, Ohio. 

Wm. H. Baldridge, Phillips Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
Geo. E. Boulter, W. Boulter & Sons, Picton, N. Y. 

E. H. Buker, Union City Cang. Co., Union City, Pa. 

H. N. Baldwin, H. N. Baldwin, Aberdeen, Md. 

J. L. Blood, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Chas. F. Below, The Wm. Edwards Co., Cleveland, O. 

4. W. Bates, St. Thomas Cang. Co., St. Thomas, Ont. 

W. C. Breckenridge, The Norton Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
G. H. Brushaber, Robt. Crooks & Co., N. Y. 

Geo. H. Bock, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 
Carl Behuk, Genesee Vailey Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 

J. J. Butler, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 

Frank Biggar, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls. 

D. S. Beardsley, Hamburg Cang. Co., Eden, N. Y. 

A. H. Baker, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Lorenzo Benedict, Worcester San. Co., N. Y. 
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B. G. Casler, National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

B. L. Cooley, Curtis Bros. Co., Vernon, N. Y. 

George W. Cobb and wife, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Albert Clark, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

P. E. Crissey, Fred H. Knapp & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

E. E. Chase, Golden Gate Packing Co., San Jose, Calif. 

O. F. Carmichael, Martin & Narre, Blair, Nebr. 

M. S. Carmichgel, Hampshire Cang. Co., Hampshire, Il. 
Geo. Cooper, Valley Pkg. Co., So. Lebanon, Ohio. 

C. W. Cooke, American Can Co., Chicago. 

H. H. Clark, Wm. Clark, Montreal, Can. 

A. H. Comnering, Toronto, Can. 

William H. Clark, Luke F. Smith & Co., Salem, N. J. 

N. S. Cerbright, Chillicothe Cang. Co., Chillicothe, Il. 
Ralph McCrary, The Waukesha Cang. Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
C. H. Colby and wife, Supt., East Baldwin, Me. 

H. J. Canis, The Empson Pkg. Co., Longmont, Colo. 

H. L. Cannon, H. P. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 

Wm. J. Clarke, Otis Litho. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Amos H. Cobb and wife, Cobb Presv. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
F. A. Conway, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Clarence S. Cobb, Cobb Presv. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

B. F. Cosier, Stathem Cosier & Co., Newport, N. J. 

H. M. Chopman, Torry Park Pres. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

John M. Colbert, Sprague Cang. Mach’y Co., Wenonah, N. J. 
Clarence F. Colbert, Sprague Cang. Mach’y Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ben F. Cake, The U.S. Printing Co., Phila. 


James S. Carmer, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Henry H. Classen, A. C. Soper & Co., N. Y. City. 
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W. R. Childs, New Hartford Cang. Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 

Fred. M. Clark, The Everett B. Clark Co., Milford, Ct. 

N. Collwell, Sachem Head Cang. Co., Mystic, Conn. 

W. E. Collins, J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Henry Colberg, Chicago. 

Arthur B. Clark, The Everett B. Clark Co., Milford, Conn. 

W. A. Carson, Napanee Cang. Co., Napanee, Ont. 

H. P. Cannon, Bridgeville, Ill. 

A. Chisholm, Beutel Pickling and Cang. Co., Bay City, Wis. 

W. R. Conover, Clemmer & Conover, Boston, Mass. 

A. A. Carlin, Leroy Cang. Co., Leroy, N. Y. 

James Cummins, Cummins-Hastings, Wheeling, W. Va. 

George Cross, Kaysville Cang. Co., Kaysville, Utah. 

George W. Chase, Buffalo, N. Y. 

James B. Campbell, Acme Can Works, Montreal, Can. 


Andrew Clark, L. D. Clark & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

Theo. Cobb, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. P. Chisholm, Chisholm-Scott Co., Oakville, Ont. 

J. L. Cooper, Main Belting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. A. Crosby, Crosby Mercantile Co., No. Fairfield, Me. 
H. W. Cameron, J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Cooper, Mexico, N. Y. 

John Cham, J. Mullam, Boston. 

Howard W. Clark, W. N. Clark Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wayne Caldwell, the Scioto Cang. Co., Circleville, O. | 
A. H. Curtiss, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. | 
R. S. Church, Fredonia Pres. Co., Wilson, N. Y. . 
J. B. Crofoot, Turin Cang. Co., Turin, N. Y. 

I. E. Crampton and wife, I. E. Crampton & Son, Celina, O. 

W. S. Carpenter, the Canner, Chicago. 

A. A. Chapmann and wife, Olina Cang. Co., Olina, Minn. 

F. D. H. Cobb, Cobb Pres. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. M. Carroll and wife, Crampton & Son Cang. Co., Celina, O. 

James Cummins, Cummins & Hastings, Wheeling, W. Va. 

S. E. Croll, Buffalo Box Factory, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. P. Crowley, Federal Cang. Mch. Co., Indianapolis. 

James Curtis, Willoughby, O. 


~ Joseph Carter, Demming & Gould Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


George Cram and wife, Bonne Meade Co, Cang. Co., Randolph, Wis. 
Albert E. Clark, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

James Chasely, West Lorne Cang. Co., West Lorne, Ont. 

H. M. Crites, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville, O. ‘ 

F. Cromnecker, Sprague Cang. Mach. Co., Hoopston, III. 

Louis J. Clark, the Richland Cang. Co., Pulaski, N. Y. 

M. J. Chesebro, Oshaira, Ont. 

W. A. Chisholm, Chisholm-Scott Co., Oakville, Ont. 

C. S. Crary, Ill. Cang. Co., Hoopeston, Il. 

Mabel A. Clark, W. W. Clark & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard W. Clark, W. N. Clark & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Harry Cramer, Am. Can Co., N. Y. City. | 
John Cameron, Pure Food, St. Orleans, Ont. 

C. A. Carter, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

W. M. Carter, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

George Chesbro, the Springville Cang. Co., Springville, N. Y. 

J. W. Corner, Aylmer Cang. Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

James Chalmers, Jr., James Chalmers’ Sons, Williamsville, N. Y. 
A. E. Christien, Pennelleville, Cang. Co., Camden, N. Y. 

F. N. Christien, Pennelleville Cang. Co., Camden, N. Y. 

J. E. Cueny, Cheboygan Pea Cang. Co., Cheboygan, Mich. 

J. W. Cuykendall, Atlantic Cang. Co., Atlantic, Iowa. 

L. J. Coryell, L. J. Coryell Seed Co., Oshawa, Ont. 

Edwin Clark, Waterloo Pres. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 

F. W. Coulin, Bethlehem Foundry and Mach. Co.,-Bethlehem, Pa. 
F. L, Cranson, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

M. B. Craw, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

L. H. Corwin, Fredonia Pres. Co., Newfaire, N, Y. 

George E. Coleman, St. Thomas, London, Ont. 

Daniel Churchill, Buffalo. . 

F. A. Cruikshank, Cruikshank Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Frank Cruikshank, Cruikshank Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. Carpenter, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport. 

Morris F. Clark, the Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 

G. H. Chudd, Canadian Canners, Bloomfield, Ont. 

E. J. Carey, Fairport, N. Y. 

W. H. Collins, Genesee Valley Bros. Co., Rush, N. Y. 

J. D. Cummins, the D. Cummins Co., Conneaut, O. 

E. M. Cobb, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 

L. A. Colton, Seneca Kraut & P. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 

W. A. Carrell, X. J. Henry Co., Pittsburg. 

T. D. Crist, Supt. U. S. C. Milk Co., Deansboro, N. Y. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore, Md. 


_ H. T. Daniels, Huntington Maple Syrup & Sugar Co.,East Providence,R.I. 


W. H. Dodge, Dodge Metallic Cap Co., Montclair, N. J. 
Wm. R. Daniels, New York. 

O. C. Dusossoit, Hohmann & Mauser Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
E. P. Daggett, Stecher Litho Co., Chicago. 

E. B. Dickinson & Co., Eureka, III. 

H. F. Drabisch & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

H. A. Dubois, Cobden Cang. Co., Cobden, Ill. 

Wm. Davies and wife, Fogg & Hires Co., Quinton, N. J. 
James M. Ethridge, Clinton Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 

John C. Doeller, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Balto. 

R. C. Eckert, Lyman, Eckert & Co., London, Can. 

A. L. Day, B. F. Cummins Co., Chicago. 

Geo. E. Diament, John E. Diament Co., Cedarville, N. Y. 
C. Ocumpaugh, Cobb Presv. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fred W. Dusold, Manitowoc, Wis. 

J. E. Delany, Slaysman & Co., Balto. 

A. L. Duncan, Fruit Vale, Calif. . 
Oscar T. Day, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AMALIE BRAND 
SOLDERING FLOX... 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW GERMAN AMERICAN CHEMICAL WORKS, AVONDALE, N. J. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


THE FLUX THAT MADE THE FACTORY 
THE FACTORY THAT MAKES THE FLUX 


Did You See Our Representatives at Buffalo Convention ? 


German 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, | St. Louis, 
Boston, Avondale, N. J’ 
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B. R. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Pkg. Co., Waterbury. 
R. N. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Pkg. Co., Waterbury, Vt. 
J. L. Danzeabacker, W. L. Stevens & Bro., Cedarville, N. J. 
Wm. Dugdale, Broker, Indianapolis. 

Chas. H. Dold, Erie Presv. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ernest Dub, Kain Machinery Co., Cincinnati, O. 

E. A. DeBott, Geneva Pre. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

O. L. Deming, Chicago, Ill. 

Roscal Deming, Chicago, 

W. E. Dibble, Hudson & Co., Holley, N. Y. 

Chas. H. Doeller, Simpson & Doeller Co., Balto., Md. 

K. M. Davies, Williamson, N. Y. 

F. G. Dickerson, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 

John W. Dietzer, Dietzer Sale Litho. Co. 

W. G. Daugherty, Am. Can Co., Balto. 

M. E. Dunkley, Dunkley Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

F. M. Dugan, Karle Lith. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. Dodge, Thompson, Conklin & Co., New York. 
Richard Dorsey, Am. Label Mfg. Co., Balto. 

G. W. Drake, Anderson Cang. Co., Anderson, Ind. 

A. W. Drake, Avoca Cang. Co., Avoca, Iowa. 

Wm. A. Dail, National Lead Co., Columbus, O. 

Sol H. Davis, Seymour Cang. Co., Seymour, Ind. 

O. H. Duell, Am. Condiments Co., N. Y. City. 

Geo. W. Devilbiss, same, Stewartstown, Pa. 

Cecil M. Dashiell, Princess Anne, Md. 

J. C. Danheiser, Canada, St. Catharines, Ont. 

E. W. Dugkwail, National Canners’ Laboratory, Aspinwall, Pa. 
Geo T. Dealy, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 

C. G. Davis, Burlington Cang. Co., Freemont, Ont. 

Geo. S. Dalzell, Johnston, North & Co., N. Y. City. 

Otto Deck, Erie Presvy. Co., Model City, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Davey, Meaford Cang. Co., Ltd., Meaford, Ont. 

J. K. Davies, K. M. Davies & Co., Williamson, Ae 

Wm. D. Dyer, The Jersey Packing Co., Hamilton, O. 

Jno. T. Dorrance, Joseph Campbell Co., Camden, N. J. 

W. A. Dennison, W. A. Dennison Seed Co., Ellisburg. 

P. C. Doyle, Phoenix Can Co., N. Y. City. 

T. B. Deen, Conserve Co., Knightstown, Ind. 

E. C. Deen, Farmers’ Cang. Co., Dunreith, Ind. 

Edward Day, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

S. W. Dengler, W. P. Davies, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dan’! B.’ DeLand, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

W. C. Darling, Sycamore Presvy. Wks., Sycamore, III. 

M A. Day, Pressing & Orr, Norwalk, O. 

Martin Dorp, Sprague Cang. Machinery Co., Hoopestown, III. 
E. W. Davies, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

S. Elbert Douglas and wife, Phillips & Douglas, Preston, Md. 


L. A. Darling and wife, Vincennes Cang. & Pkg. Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


W. B. Dudley, Merrill-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

M. B. Dent, Chisholm-Scott, Niagara Falls. 

P. J. Doyle, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

A. J. Darling, Webster Pres. Co., Webster, N. Y. 

Harry Dalton, Miller X Co., Trenton, Ont. 

Mrs. W. C. Darling, Sycamore Pres. Works, Sycamore, III. 
A. G. Dakim, Fredonia Pres. Co., Newfane, N. Y. 

Louis Charles De Lisle, Campbell Pres. Co., Camden, N. J. 
Henry Doeller, the Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Alfred H. Deckmann, National W. Gro. Asso., New York. 
D. M. Dailey, Thomas Roberts, Rome. 

J. H. Dyer, H. F. Webb Co., Portland, Me. 

Fred De!man, Seneca Kraut & Pickling Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Charles P. Dewitt, Skeneatles Kraut Co., Skeneatles, N. Y. 
W. R. Doynan, Canadian Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 


Raymond C. Eiss, Corydon Cang. Co., New Albany, Ind. 

D. C. Eby, Trotwood Cang. Co., Trotwood, O. 

A. G. Ensign, National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

P. J. Eby, Trotwood Cang Co., Trotwood, O. 

F. M. Elphinstone, Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Julius S. Edwards, Spokane, Wash. 

W. L. Evans, Bloomington C. Co., Bloomington, III. 

W. C. Ellis, Iowa Cang. Co., Vinton, Iowa. 

M. Eiler, Oregon Cang. Co., Oregon, Mo. 

W. H. Eagle, W. H. Hughes & Co., Chicago. 

A. O. Edwards, Fremont Cang. Co., Fremont, Mich. 

George H. Ellis, Batavia Pres. Co., Brockport, N. Y. 

James Edgecombe, Canadian Canners, Strathrog, Ont. 

Carey Emerson, Emerson & Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 
William McEwing, South Haven Presv. Co., South Haven, Mich. 
J. E. Eagan, Shrigley, Salem, III. 

George F. Eskine, W. H. Stone Co., Boston, Mass. 

T. C. Edwards, Continental Cang. Co., Continental, O. 

W. R.-Engleman, Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
F. B. Ervin, Roch. Lead Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

John S. Edgecomb, London Cang. Co., London, Ont. 

Charles H. Essig, Canton Cang. Co., Canton, O. 

A. H. Evans, Kirkland Cang. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

P. S. Edington, Haserot Canneries Co., Gowanda, N. Y. 

B. L. Edgecombe, F. R. Lalor Cang. Co., Dunnville, Can. 
James C. Ewing, Youngstown, O. 

W. H. Erdich, The Bellum Kraut and Pickling Co., Bellum, O. 
H. H. Ellsworth, Ellsworth & Filley, Windsor, Conn. 

H. C. Elwood, Megr., Colonial Salt Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


B. T. Fraser, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
G. J. Furman, Lakeside Cang. Co., Rochester. 

H. L. Forhan, same, Portland, Me. 

D. B. Fuller, Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport. 

H. H. Ferry, H. H. Ferry & Co., Kingsville, O. 


H. W. Fisher, W. A. Fisher & Son, Cleveland. 

Maurice Fels, Allvine Co., Norma, N. J. 

W. A. Ferguson, Canadian Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 
James Frantz, Nininger & Frantz, Daleville, Va. 

E. H. Flagg, E. T. Cowdrey & Co., Inc., Littleton, Mass. 
H. G. Fink, N. E. Presv. Col., Erie, Pa. 

Allan Fraser, Fraser Cang. Co., Wallaceburg, Ont. 

Chas. E. Foxwell, American Grocer, N. Y. 

A. D. Fellows, Fairport, N. Y. 

W. J. Fulton, ‘Keokuk Cang. Co., Keokuk, I. 

E. H. M. Daniel. Cayuga Packing and Mfg. Co., ‘Cayuga, Ind. 
H. S. Drake, Erie Presv. Co., North Collins, N. Y. 

Ernest Davidson, Alvinston Cang. Co., Alvinston, Ont. 
Mrs. K. M. Davies, K. M. Davies & Co., Williamson, N. Y. 
J. Ellis, Ellis Cang. Co., Angola, N. Y. 

Geo. P. Early, Am. Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wm. M. Fluker, National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, SF 
Frank A. Fuller, National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Frank §S. Fishback, Broker, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Walter A. Frost and wife, Walter A. Frost Co., Chicago, II. 
W. C. Fox, J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. L. Flannery, Jr., same, Chicago, II. 

Roy M. Fletcher, Husherford Cang. Co., Husherford, Wis. 
S. T. Farner, Auburn Cang. Co., Auburn, Neb. 

A. T. Ferrell, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. F. French, Fredonia Presvg. Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
Orin French, Gowan Eckert & Co., London, Ont. 

‘W.N. Fleckenstein, Easton Pkg. Co., Easton, Md. 

L. French, Home Cang. Co., Blissfield, Mich. 

C. F. Floyd and wife, Olney & Floyd, Westernville, N. Y. 


°W. E. Flynn, Beamsville Pres. Co., Beamsville, Ont. 


F. H. Flounders, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely, Md. 

John L. Freeman, Calvert Litho. Co., Chicago. 

Mrs. A. J. Fleming, J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
L. S. Fleckenstein, Eastern Packing Co., Easton, Md. 

Louis Follett, Standard Tinplate Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 

C. M. Fenton, Erie Presv. Co., Fenton, N. Y. 

Ira S. Fallin, Ira S. Fallin & Co., Phila., Pa. 

M. W. Fay, same, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Jessie M. Fergus, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 

Edwin Fallas, Lowell, Mich. 

J. D. Fuller, Cleveland, O. 

Jas. L. Ford, Ford & Doan, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Flynn, Beamsville, Pres. Co., Beamsville, Ont. 

E. S. Frey, W. R. Roach Co., Hart, Mich. 

N. H. Fooks, N. H. Fooks & Co., Preston, Md. 

Thomas Flynn, Miller & Co., Trenton, Ont. 

B. F. Fernald, Fernald, Keene & True, West Poland, Me. 
Dr. H. H. Fries, Fries Bros., N. Y. City. ‘ 
Wm. Fries, Pres. Calif. Fruit Canners’ Association, San Francisco. 
J. H. Fortmiller, Wayne Co. Cang. Co., Newark, N. Y 
Daisy R. Frink, Ft. Lupton, Colo. 

Dick Frink Silver State Creamy Co., Ft. Lupton, Colo. 
Ruby Frink Silver State Creamery and Pro. Co., Ft. Lupton, Colo. 
W. E. Fisher, Burlington Cang. Co., Burlington, Ont. 

A. R. Frome, Joseph Cempbell Co., Camden, N. J. 

Robt. L. Fogg, Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 

H. T. Foster, Burlington Cang. Co., Burlington, la. 

Wm. W. Finney, Belair, Md. 

L. A. Faber, U. S. Smelting Wks., Phila., Pa. : 

J. A. Fuller, West Lorne Cang. Co., W. Lorne, Ont. 

F. F. Felts, U. S. Cang. Co., Farnham, N. Y. 

E. W. Ferguson, Utica Cang. Co., Frankfort, N. Y. 

F. A. Fuller, Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Katheryn Flynn, Wayne Co., Presvy. Co., Newark, N. Y. 
F. B. Furniss, Waterloo Pres. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 

John Flynn, Garden City Cang. Co., St. Catharines, Can. 
Joseph Flynn, Garden City Cang. Co., St. Catharines, Can. 
William Frear, U. S. Food Standards Comr., State College, Pa. 


G 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Gill, Central Lake Cang. Co., Central Lake, Mich. 
C. J. Gainol, Clay City Pkg. Co., Clay City, Ind. 

Geo. I. Garland, Garland Vila Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

H. H. Gunther, The F. W. Gunther Co., Racine, Wis. 

Emie Gunther, Racine, Wis., with F. W. Gunther Co. 

J. H. Grant, Grant Beall Co., Chicago. 

J. H. Gliews, Lebanon Packing Co., Lebanon, Tenn. 

B. R. MecGirr, Tipton Canning Co., Tipton, Iowa. 

W. R. Guile, Wayland Cang. Co., Wayland, N. Y. 

Edward B. Gage, Colo. Condensed Milk Co., Fort Lipton, Colo. 
G. W. Glass, Homeworth Cang. Co., Homeworth, O. 

L. Chr. Grecht, Wm. Grecht Co., Baltimore. 

Frank Geiber, Fremont Cang. Co., Fremont, Mich. 

E. Greenabaum, Greenabaum Bros., Seaford, Del. 

Harry W. Garney, Kuhner Pickle Co., Denver, Colo. 

Adolph Goldmark, Northern Maine Packing Co., New York. 
H. C. Gardner, Ridenour Baker Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Asa Groseclose, Beutel Pickling and Cang. Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Davis Gardner, Exeter Canning and Pres. Co., Ltd., Exeter, Ont. 
J. Frank Grower & Wife, Olney & Ford, Westernville, fe 
Howard Goff, G. W. Develbiss, Verona, N. Y 

Joseph M. Goetz, Goetz Pres. Co., Buffalo. 

H. E. Gill, Geo. O. Mendes & Co., N. Y. City. 

M. T. Grant, Mr. and Mrs., Am. Can Co., Chicago. 

A. G. Gentz, Lineboro Can Co., Lineboro, Md. 

C. A. Geattey, A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 

Chas. P. Guelf, J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

C. H. Godfrey, Wife and Wife’s Sister, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
J. A. Goddard, same Co., Muncie, Ind. 

John Gudridge and Wife, Hamburg Cang. Co., Akron, ie 
Floyd G. Gudridge, Hamburg Cang. Co., Akron, N. Y 
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CANS MINUTENO LEAKERS 


AT LEAST 25 % SAVED ON LABOR. 


One man can feed at the rate of 18,000 Cans---1-4 Oils or 3-4 


Mustards in 10 hours. | 
This was donein Eastport, Me., last season, and will be done 


again next season. 


4 Closing Machine 
Sold Outright. 


The Can 


(PATENTED.) 


This Machine was Sealing Cans at the 


CANNERS’ CONVENTION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
February 1th to 16th, 1907. 


18,000 CANS SEALED 


In Less Time than could be done on Round Cans. 


SANITARY CAN MACHINERY Co. 


71 BARCLAY STREET, ’ NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


tands Sti fe) | 
— 
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E. Everett Gubbs, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Thos. A. Gessler, Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New York. 

J. G. Gnener, Western Canners, New Holstein, Wis. 

A. T. Gahan, Essex Cang. & Pres. Co., Essex, Ont. 

John §S. Gibbs, Jr., Gibbs Presv. Co., Baltimore. 

J. R. Gentry, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

N. J. Griffith, Stittsville Cang. Co., Stittsville, N. Y. 

Ralph E. Goodlett, Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City, Mo. 

R. C. Green, Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis. 

H. C. Gilbert, Gettys & Gilbert, St. Louis. 

J. H. Garahan, Garahan Cang. Co., Luzerne, Pa. 

Geo. G. Glass, Sprague Cang. Mach. Co., Hoopston, III. 

Geo. G. Glass, Jr., Sprague Cang. Mach. Co., Hoopston, III. 
A. Guage, Webster Presv. Co., Webster, N. Y. 

W. H. Grenell, same, Saginaw, Mich. 

A. B. Griffen, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., N: Y. 

Frank Gebbie, Mohawk Cond. Milk Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Arthur W. Guest, Silver Creek Presvy. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Louis Grebb, Louis Grebb, Baltimore. 

Fred B. Greene, Monmouth Cang. Co., Portland, Me. 

Frank Gorrell, Secy. National Association, Belair, Md. 

Orton R. Guile, Wayland Can Co., Wayland, N. Y. 

G. Gardhouse, Chisholm Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Otis L. Goodwin, Goodwin Bros. & Conwell, Milton, Del. 

C. H. Griffin, H. C. Hemmingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jas. N, Gregory, Dearborn Chemical Wks., Chicago. 

Geo. Griffin, Fredonia Pres. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 
L. E. Gillmore, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 
C. Gedmaul, Geneva, N. Y. 

F. D. Gaylord, Sodus Cang. Co., Sodus, N. Y. 
M. S. Griffin, Nellis Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Giullanden, National Cang. & Mfg. Co., N. Y. City: 

W. M. Gillespie, Fredonia Pres. Co., Fredonia, a as 

C. W. Graham, Utica Industrial Co., Union Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 
John Gimble, Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport, i 

Miss Cora Greek, The Trade, Buffalo. 


H 


N. R. Halbrett, same, State Hill, Pa. 
H. Harding, Vernon Cang. Co., Clarksville, O. P 
Hoxie M. Howe, Auburn Cang. Co., Auburn, Neb. ‘ 
F. Hohenadel, J. F. Hohenadel, Jr., Co., Janesville, Wis. x 
Norwood J. Hitz, Madison Packing Co., Madison, Ind. 

Edward Hansen, Ft. Atkinson Cang. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Otto Hansen, Ft. Atkinson Cang. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Math Huerth, Sauk City Cang. Co., Sauk City, Wis. 

Geo. E. Hopkins, The Wash. Cang. Co., Wash., Ind. 

F. W. Henning, Wm. Henning Co., Chicago. 

P. P. Hubbard, Colonial Salt Co., Perry, N. Y. 

C. F. Hanson, Berea Cang. & Pack. Co., Berea, Ky. ; 
James M. Hobbs, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Chicago, IIl. © 
Stanley E. Hawkins, same, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. H. Heerwagen, The New Circleville Cang. Co., Circleville, 0. 
G. B. H. Hall, Bowling Cang. Co., Quincy, Mich. 

E. J. Hussey, Hussey Bros., New York, Buffalo. 

W. B. Hayner, J. M. Hayner & Co., So. Lebanon, O._ - 

Chas. H. Hemp. Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
S. P. Hambleton, Galax (Va.) Cang. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

H. Chris. Hansen, Garland Vila Mfg. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

W. B. Holly, Worcester Salt Co., New York. 

C. S. Hogle, Invincible Grain Co., Indianapolis. 

_Geo. A. Hathawan, Home Canning Co., Blissfield, Mich. 
Curtis M. Hilliard, People’s Ice Co., Butte, Pa. 

W. E. Hearn, The Hearn Co., Cambridge, Md. 

F. C. Havmar, Franklin MacVeigh & Co., Chicago. 

Geo. E. Hannan, Pope Tin Plate Co., Steubenville, O. 

N. L. Hutto, Sharpsville Cang. Co., Sharpsville, Ind. 

Chas. L. Honck, Gaston Cang. Co., Gaston, Ind. 

John S. Hughes, Minn. Canneries Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. W. Hourne, Central Canning Co., Fabius, N. Y. 

Lodeska Hoslip, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 

Miss Edith Holzlin, Morrow, Ohio. 

John Harding and wife, So. Lebanon Cang. Co., 
E. E. Hingsley, Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. M. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Mattituck, L. I., N. Y. 

S. T. Hallett, Beech-Nut Pkg. Co., Canojoharie, N. Y. 

J. D. Hopkins, Lowell Cang. Co., Lowell, Mich. 

F. A. House, Napanee Cang. Co., Napanee, Ont. 

Jas. P. Harris, Tulsa Cang. Co., Tulsa Indian Territory. 
Mrs. C. S. Harris, same, Rome, N. Y. 

J. P. Halsinger, J. P. Halsinger & Son, Ridgely, Md. 

Robert O. Harris, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

El Hall, El Hall Co., Brockton, Mass. 

H. P. Hilton, U. S. Printing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ellis L. Howland, Journal of Commerce, N. Y. City. 

D. P. Holsinger, Ridgely, Md. 

Joseph B. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Holly, N. Y. 

A. R. Hatfield, New Hartford Cang. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

A. C. Hermann and wife, A. C. Herrman & Co., N. Y. City. 

S. M. Houghton, Griffin & Skelly Co., San Francisco. 

J. H. Havens, Burlington Cang. Co., Burlington, Ont. ° 

Jno. J. Hallowell, James & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 

W. L. Hinchman, Martin Wagner Co., Balto., Md. 

H. M. Holt, same Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. B. Hohmann and wife, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., New York. 
J. A. Hannemann, Wis. Cang. Co., Winneconne, Wis. 

H. C. Hecker, Hamburg Can. Co., Eden, N. Y. 

W. L. Hooker, Jeffersonville Cang. Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
James D. Hutchins, self, Boston. 

W. Holbrook, W. H. Stone Co., Boston. 

R. Hunt, Oswego Presv. Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


So. Lebanon, O. 


J. 
A. 


John Hewell, Burt Machine Co., Balto. 


A. T. Hipke, Western Canners, New Holstein, Wis 


’ E. R. Hale, Oshawa Cang. Co., Oshawa, Ont. 


Mrs. H. Hall, Olivia Cang. Co., Olivia, Minn. 

L. R. Havilahd, same, Camden, N. Y. 

Walter O. Hoffacker, J. H. Hoffacker Cang. Co., Smyrna, Del. 

H. C. Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hibbard, Silver Creek Presvy Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Chas. Hadden, Webster Presvy. Co., Webster, N. Y. 


-F. F. Hubbard, self, Canastota, N. Y. 


Wm. J. Haecker, Elyria Cang. Co., Elyria, O. 

O. Hubbell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. D. Hufford, W. D. Hufford, Lebanon, O.' 

W. C. Heed, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburgh, N. Y. 

C. B. Hugg, Cazenovia Cang. Co., Cazenovia. 

B. Hamburger, H. J. McGrath & Co., Baltimore. F 

Wm. R. Halstead, Yager & Halstead, Cortland, N. Y. 

S. F. Haserot, Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland. 

R. B. Hyson, Bridgeton Cang. Co., Bridgeton, Pa. 

C. J. Hughes, Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Boston, Mass. 

T. J. Hetchler, Franklinville Cang. Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 
Jas. F. Haller, Jas. F. Haller Mach. Co., Sheridanville, Pa. 
J. L. Hannaberry, Sprague Cang. Mach. Co., Hoopestown, III. 
C. E. Herr, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
Geo. Hayes, London Cang. Co., London, Ont. 

Henry Hiecks, Globe Pack. Co., Eastport, Me. 

Ralph Hindley, Bruce & Cook, New York. 

R. W. Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Harold C. Hansen, N. Y. Commercial, N. Y. 

Louis H. Hersil, Hersil Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Albert Hare, Chisholm & Scott, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

T. L. Hall & Wife, Winters & Prophet, Genesee, N. Y. 

A. H. Hunchcliffe, Fredonia Presvy. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 
John A. Hanna, Chisholm Scott Co., Cadiz, O. 

W. A. Hopkins, U. S. Cang. Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 

Frank W. Hoe & Wife, The Darby Cang. Co., Columbus, O. 
W. A. Hawley, Wyoming Cang. & Pres. Co., Wyoming, N. Y. 
John Hardiman, Wyoming Cang. & Pres. Co., Wyoming, N. Y. 
C. G. Hammond, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Chas. N. Howes & Wife, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek. 
J. J. Harman, Canton Cang. Co., Conton, O. 

J. G. Harman, Canton Cang: Co., Canton O. 

L. L. Hyman, Wabash Cang. Co., Wabash, Ind. 


» S. P. Hagerman, Belleville Cang. Co., Belleville, Ont. 


Mrs. J. W. Hourne, Central Cang. Co., Fabius, N. Y. 

M. J. Hawkins, Sprague Cang. Machy. Co., Hoopston, Ill. 
H. W. Holmes, Franklinville Cang. Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 
A. O. Holmes, Franklinville Cang. Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 
C. D. Hatch, A. J. Toen Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 

H G. Huntley, Fredonia Presvy. Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
Joseph Hauer, Eden Center, N. Y. 

L. G. Hutchinson, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. . 
Will Hanson, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

V. Huestis, Wayne Cang. & Presv. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

J. A. Hemminger, The Teare Cang. Co., Willoughby, O. 

E. A. Hey, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Geo. E. Hyde, Jr., Boston, Mass 

Geo. I. Hovey, Mer. U. S. Condensed Milk Co., ientinee, N.Y. 


. E. T. Irvin, Fredonia Presv. Co., Sinclairville, N. Y. 


A. J. Irwin, Silver Creek Pres. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
W. L. Innes, Canadian Canners, Ltd., Sincoe, Ont. 
W. E. Illingworth, same Co., Buffalo. 


Oliver J. Johnson, Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
A. P. Jacobs, The Fred H. Knapp Co., Chicago. 

Isidor Jacobs, Pres. Calif. Canneries Co., San Francisco. 
John Jennings, P. Hohenadel, Jr., Rochelle, Ill. 

B. J. Junker, Howard Thomas & Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cc. A. Jones, C. M. Kemp, Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Ora S. Johnson, Fredonia Pres. o., Wilson, N. Y. 

S. Johancen, S. Johancen Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Chas. A. Junker and wife, Markesan Cang. Co., Markesan, Wis. 
F. E. Judson, U. S. Cang. Co., Buffalo. 

E. J. Judge and wife, Judge Machine Co., San Francisco and Baltimore. 
Grafton Johnson, same, Greenwood, Ind. 

S. J. Jones, Mohawk Valley Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 

R. Bryson Jones, Gabel, Johnson & Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 
Arthur I. Judge, “The Trade,” Baltimore. 

Edwin E. Johnson, The Johnson Co., Boston, Mass. 

Henry A. Johnson, The Johnson Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. N. Jagger, Wayne Co. Cang. Co., Marian, N. Y. 

Herbert O. Johnston, Circleville, O. 

George B. Jacobs, E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont. 

Jno. J. Johnson, Geneva Pres. Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

T. Jacobs,. Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

R. Johnson, Oneida Community, Kenwood, N. Y. 

Mrs. John V. Jenkins, Jenkins & Tibby, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jno. V. Jenkins, Jenkins & Tibby. : 

E. A. Johnson, Fredonia Presvy. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 

Alonzo Jacobs, Cohocton Cang., Cohocton, N. Y. 

B. Jasperson, Imperial Cang., Co., Kingsville, Ont. 

Jae Jingo, Hamburg Cang. Co., Eden, N. Y. 


D. C. Kingsley, The Townsville Coop. Cang. Co., Townville, Pa. 


*Geo. H. Klare, Wabash Cang. Co., Wabash, Ind. 


Horton E. Kelsey, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

J. S. Kinnie, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington, III. 
H. M. Kronau, Jr., Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
George Kerner, Max. Ams. Co., New York City. 
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New Seam 
SANITARY CAN. 


Huss ° 
“We § 

o 

< 

NO HOLES NO CAPS 


The Entire Top Open. 
SEALED WITHOUT 


HEAT, SOLDER, 


or objectionable 


FLUXES, 


PREVENTING SCORCHING AND 
BLACK SPOTS. 


Impossible in packing to lacerate delicate food products. Will 
stand both retort and bath processing. A perfect sanitary 
can is obtained, eliminating all the faults of the old unsani- 
tary type, making an ideal package, as cheap, more attrac- 
tive, wholesome and better than anything yet devised. 

A descriptive illustrated catalogue and sample will be sent upon 
request. 


We furnish complete outfits for 
making these Cans. 


Round, Square or Irregular Shapes. 


All Packers, Brokers,.Jobbers and Retailers 
should recommend goods packed 
only in this package. 


MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


EUREKA 
SOLDERING 


TRADE MARK 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


We have good reasons for asserting that Eureka 


Soldering Flux is second to none in quality and 


uniformity. Our own knowledge of the subject con- 


firms this statement; our customers tell us it is so, 


and prove it to us by sending their orders. The 


constantly increasing demand is the best proof of its 


merits. 


It will reduce leaks to the minimum, and sdve 
much worry and trouble to the user. 

We can supply you from any of the branches 
or agencies named below. Let us send you our 
booklet; better still, let us ship you a barrel. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRANCHES: 


New York, 60 Wall St. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, 117 Michigan St. New Orleans, La. 
Cincinnati, O. Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Robert C. Griffith & Co., Maryland Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 

C. W. Pike Co., 9 Mission St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Chi 
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Jack Kimmel, Hohmann & Maur Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
W. Wallece Kemp, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

H. M. Kronau, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Edmund Kemble, Chas. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., New York. 

H. W. Krebs, Am. Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wm. Kelly, The Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, O. 

Wm. Kilgus, The Jeffersonville Cang. Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
A. R. Kennedy, Van Camp Packing Co., Martinsville, Ind. 
George Koeck, Pioneer Cang. and Pickling Co., St. Nazianz, Wis. 
J. F. Koeck, Pioneer Cang. and Pickling Co., St. Nazianz, Wis. 
C. E. Kniffen, Bloomington Cang. Co., Chenoa, III. 

John F. Kraft, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Harlow Kelty, S. L. Kelty, Salem, N. Y. = 

W. Kemmer, Jr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Max Kuhner, Kuhner Pickle Co., Denver, Colo. 

Fred K. Knapp, Knapp Co., Chicago. 

F. H. King, H. J. Heinz, Medina, N. Y. 

F. P. Knowles, The Knowles Lombard Co., Guilford, Conn. 

J. I. Kimball, The Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, O. 

John E. Kearns, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. H. Kline, The B. W. Housman Co., Cleveland, O. 

Thos. W. Kinney, A. C. Miller & Co., Picton, Ont. 

A. G. Kidder, Canadian Canners, St. Catherines, Ont. 
Charles Kidder, Canadian Canners, St. Catherines Ont. 

L. E. Kidder, Canadian Canners, St. Catherines, Ont. 

Geo. P. Karst, The Haserot Canneries Co., Forestville, N. Y. 
W. A. Kirby, Trappe, Md. 

R. P. Katz, Sprague Cang. Mchy Co., Hoopestown, Il. 

H. S. Kneeland, Traverse City Cang. Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
John F. Kally, Foley Bros. & Kelly, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. R. Kinsey, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Alton Klem, Webster Presv. Co., Webster, N. Y. 

A. H. Kiler, Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
Worth D. Kyser, Mich. Cond: Milk Co., Frankfort, N. Y. 
Martin Kimmel, Cohocton Cang. Co., Wayland, N. Y. 

C. N. Keeney, LeRoy Cang. Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

Warren Kelly, Granger Co., Buffalo. 

Henry Kline, Granger & Co., Buffalo. 

Wm. Kronenberg, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 

C. B. Kirwan, Wife and Daughter, Baltimore, Md. 

O. F. Knight, Cleveland, O. 

M. T. Knight, Cleveland, O. 

F. T. Keeler, Prince, Keeler & Co., New York. 

J. E. Kimmel, Wayland Cang. Co., Wayland, N. Y. 

John Kimmel, Cohocton Cang. Co., Cohocton, N. Y. 

William Karle and Wife, Karle Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
S. R. Kelsey, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

E. A. Kitzmiller, P. Duff & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chas. S. Klinfelder, John Boyce, Echnard, T. 


L 


H. F. C. Lilian, Bogle & Scott, New York City. 

Geo. Lanzon, Canadian Canners, St. Eustache, Ont. 

Mansfield Lovell, 2d V. Pres. Hunt Brothers Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
D. J. Lee, Bell Plain, Iowa. 

G. D. Kelsey, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

T. E. Lester, U. S. Printing Co., Chicago. 

Chas. Latchem, Wabash Cang. C@., Wabash, Ind. 

F. P. Leatherbury and Wife, Drenthe Cang. Co., Drenthe, Mich. 
E. C. Lawerence, No. Lubec Mfg. & Cang. Co., Lubec, Me. 

Wm. W. Leyler, Maclean Pubs. Co., Toronto, Can. 

Robt. M. Laughlin, North American Smelting Co., Phila., Pa. 

S. F. Lenord, Chicago. 

John S. Lusk, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. C. Langbridge, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Geo. Lancashire, Waterloo Presg. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 

Cc. A. Lawson, Townville Coop Cang. Co., Townville, Pa. 

P. H. Lahey Batavia Pres. Co., Middleport, N. Y. 

J. F. Logan, J. H. Withney, Ltd., St. Catharines, Can. 

Bert Littell, Island City Pickle Co., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Joseph Lemon, Thames Cang. Co., Thamesville, Ont. 

C. D. Longfellow, Genesee Valley Pre. Co., East Rush. 

M. L. Leahy, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. 

J. M. Lunig, Ridgely, Md. 

E. M. Lannisco, No. Quebec Mfg. Co., No. Quebec, Mon. 

Mr. & Mrs. E. M. Lang, Jr., E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 

W. S. Long, Shenandoah Cang. & Presv. Co., Shenandoah, Va. 
H. A. Lockwood, The Gypsum Cang. Co., Port Clinton, O. 

Frank H. Landon, Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

B. H. Larkin, Continental Can Co., Chicago. 

Geo. E. Lockwood, Jr., G. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 

A. V. Lane, Kirkland Cang. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

A. H. Lippincott, Fairport Pkg. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Olive Langworthy, Hamburgh Cang. Co., Akron, N. Y. 

Clark E. Livermore, Fredonia Pres. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 

James E. Lyon & Wife, M. L. Hall & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. H. Lytle, U. S. Cang. Co., Farnham, N. Y. 

Philip Larmon & Wife, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

F. P. Leatherbury & Wife, Drenthe Cang. Co., Drenthe, Mich. 
Jeff Livingston, Snider Pres. Co., Cincinnati. 

Chas. F. Loudon, Loudon Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Geo. E. Lockwood, same Co., Phila. 

E. G. McLaughlin, Geneva Pres. Co., Geneva, N. Y. ‘ 
Thos. C. Lewis, Empire State Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. ; 
W. G. Lyman, Erie Preserving Co., North Collins, N. Y. a 
W. H. Leister, Atlantic Machine Wks., Westminster, Md. ri 
W. H. Lusk, The Farmers’ Cang. Co., Bloomfield, Ont. *. 
E. J. Lewis, E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. * 
Arnold J. Lamb, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Isaac K. Lippincott, Davis & Lippincott, Woodstown, N. J. 

C. J. Lapey, Batavia Pres. Co., Brockport, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Lester, John H. Lester & Co., Chicago. 


_ A. H. Lombard, The Knowles Lombard Co., Guilford, Conn. 


G. W. Layman, Old Dominion Can Co., Troutville, Va. 

Tim Leroux, The Leroux Cider & Vinegar Co., Toledo, O. 
A. F. Liggett, Sprague Cang. Mchy, Co., Hoopeston, III. 

R. J. Loveland, Monticello Cang. Co., Monticello, Iowa. 

H. H. Lyche, Torris Wood & Co., Chicago, III. 

S. Liebstein, J. Leibstein & Son, Newark, N. J. 

John Lyon, Waterloo Pres. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 

A. Laurin, The Ste. Dorithie Cang. Co., Ste. Dorithe, Quebec. 
L. J. Laurin, The Ste. Dorithie Cang. Co., Ste. Dorithie, Quebec. 
N. Lapage, Hatte Lepage & Giarel, Bord a Plouffe, Quebec. 
John Lawr, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. M. Logan, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Frederick J. Lowe, J. H. Wethy, Ltd., St. Catharines, Can. 
Geo. Leutwielder, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

E. B. Lardworth, Union City Cang. Co., Union City, Pa. 
F. H. Longley, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

J. M. McLaugiar, N. E. Presvy. Wks., North East, Pa. 

Jno. F. Lozies, Kirkland Cang. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Edward Loney, Egypt Cang. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

I. L. Leonard, Hearn Co., Cambridge, Md. 

L. D. Lloyd, St. Thomas Cang. Co., St. Thomas, Ont. 

D. M. Lowe, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 

Douglas Little, Purcellville, Va. 

Joseph Lipp, Erie Pres. Co., North Collins, N. Y. 

Wm. Lowe, J. H. Wethey, Ltd., St. Catharines . 

A. C. Leonard, Wayne Co. Presv. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Ed. Leonard, Wayne Co. Presv. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

H. E. Lowry, Canadian Canners, St. David. 

F. H. Lowry, Canadian Canners, St. David. 

W. J. Latchford, Sprague C. M. Co., Chicago. 

J. A. Latzer, Helvetia Cond. Milk Co., Delta, O. 


W. Matthews, Boonville Cang. & Pkg..Co., Boonville, Ind. 
D. S. Mackie, Catawba Valley Cang. Co., Frewsburg, N. Y. 
J. S. Miner, Dysart Cang. Co., Dysart, Iowa. 

C. W. Miller, Vinton Cang. Co., Vinton, Iowa. 

W. G. McNab, Am. Can Co., Chicago. 

E. E. Manhard, Waterloo Can Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

I. Mitchell, Kelly Cang. Co., Waverly, Iowa. 

J. P. McCurdy, Columbian Cang. Co., Lubec, Me. 

Joseph P. Mitchell, L. D. Clark & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

W. L. Manning, same, Buffalo. 

B. Meyer, Louisiana Molasses Co., Ltd., New Orleans. 

E. E. Metz, Silver Creek Presv. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Thos. J. Meehan, same Co., Baltimore. 

E. H. Miller, Miller Bros. & Co., Baltimore. ‘ 
B. F. Moomaw, J. A. Jemison Co., Roanoke, Va. 

B. L. Marsh, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

J. H. Mackie, Frewsburg Cang. Co., Frewsburg, N. Y. 
Morgan Mitchell and Wife, Morgan Mitchell, Aberdeen, Md. 
T. J. McCormick, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

James T. Morron, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

Harry McCartney, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

H. S. Mill, H. S. Mili Cang. Co., Springtown, Pa. 

Cc. L. Mill, H. S. Mill Cang. Co., Springtown, Pa. 

Frank W. McGrail, U. S. Printing Co., Boston, Mass. 

P. A. Marsh, Chicago, with same. 

Frank R. Meyer, Triumph Catsup & Pickle Co., E. St. Louis, III. 
Mrs. W. M. Miller, Wayne Co. Pres. Co., Newark, N. Y. 
John J. McCarthy, Main Belting Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. C. Mayhall, Naomi Cang. Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

R. W. Messenger and Wife, Federal Can Co., Federalsburg, Md. 
J. C. Morgan, Austin Cang. Co., Austin, Ind. 

J. S. Morgan, Austin Cang. Co., Austin, Ind. 

W. C. Mills, The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

J. S. Michael, Sioux City Seed Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Wm. A. Morris, The U. S. Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wm. M. McCartty, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

I. S. Merrell and Wife, Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. G. McAuliffe, Cobb Preserving Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Wm. F. Mills, Chas. T. Howe & Co., New York City. 

Jacob Martin, Monroe Cang. Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Cornelius Madson, Manitowoc Pea Pkg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
C. E. McIntosh, Clay City Pack. Co., Clay City, Ind. 

G. F. Mason, Chemist, Avalere, Pa. 

W. W. Morral, Morral Bros., Morral. 

Chas. T. Moses, Northern Maine Packing Co., Corinna, Me. 
T. F. Martin, Martin & Nurre, Blair, Md. 

C. C. McDonald and Wife, Elyria Cang. Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
A. MacKeigan, Canadian Canners, Strathroy, Ont. 

L. I. Moore, Oregon Cang. Co., Oregon, Mo. 

H. Moller, Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Joseph Merritt, Beech-Nut Packg. Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
G. E. Morral, Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

E. B. Murphy, The U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

J. H. Mitchell, The John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, Md. 
C. W. McReynolds and Wife, Kokomo Cang. Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
J. J. Mulligan, Canner Pub. Co., Chicago. 

Mrs. E. E. Metz, Silver Creek Presv. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
H. E. Miller, Green Mt. Packing Co., Portland, Me. 

Carlos M. Murray, Est. of Geo. M. Murray, Odenton, Md. 
George F. Murray, Est. of Geo. M. Murray, Odenton, Md. 
Wm. Melvin, E. P. O’Brien Co., Buffalo. 

J. S. Macgill, North Am. Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. E. Morris and Wife, David Morris & Son, Philadelphia. 
Chas. C. Miller, Chas. C. Miller & Co., Philadelphia. 

C. A. Merten, Canadian Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 

John S. Musselman, Musselman Cang. Co., New Holland. 
G. W. McKay, Sprague C. M. Co., Hoopstown, IIl. 

Geo. McMillan, Mt. Herman School, Mt. Herman, Mass. 

G. Murry, Oneida Cang. Co., Verona, N. Y. 
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PEELED MACHINE 


ARE SUPERIOR TO HAND WORK. 


WE ARE SHOWING 


WHY AND HOW. 


Ask About the California Peach Pitter, Frees and Clings. 


JUDGE CO. 


Baltimore. San Francisco. 
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D. C. Munro, The Alvinston Cang. Co., Alvinston, Ont. 
James W. Means, Kaw Valley Cang. Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
W. B. Morgan, Anderson Tolly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

H. Y. Miller, Sugar Grove Cang. Co., Warren Co., Pa. 

L. E. McCann, Golden State Fruit Co., Ontario, Calf. 
John F. Mixer, H. C. Hemmingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
S. Edgar Mastin, Farmers’ Cang. Co., Bloomfield, Ont. 

S. Mittenmaur, L. Mittenmaur & Sons, Rome, N. Y. 
Joseph M. MecNice, F. L. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Lawrence Meulendyke, W. N. Clark & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Robert Mulhen, Burt Olney Cang. Co., Oneida, N. Y. 
James N. Montgomery, Loveland Cang. Co., Loveland, O. 
C. W. Merville, Jno. F. White .Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

N. F. Malcalenson, Kent Cang. Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Frank Monihan, Fairport, N. Y. 

F. McKee, Chisholm-Scott, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

W. McDonald, Chisholm-Scott, Green Bay, Wis. 

A. I. MeCord, D. McCord, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. D. Mallory, Excelsior Cang. Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 
Wilson S. Moore, Alymer Cang. Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr..M. Moore, Chatham, Ont. 

Nail McMillan, National Can Co., Detroit. 

D. Millman and wife, Egypt Cang. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

F. W. Myers, Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

J. C. Nahlan, Austin-Nichols & Co., New York. 

William Moore, Illinois Cang. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 

W. H. Meriman, J. H. Wethey Ltd., St. Catharines, Can. 
H. B. McKay, Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

B. O. Miner, U. S. Cang. Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 

O. T. McBride, Robinson Bro., Dundee, Mich. 

J. Martindale, Egypt Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Wm. Murphy, New Castle Cang. Co., New Castle, Ind. 

H. C. Martin, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

R. B. Morden, Belleville Cang. Co., Belleville, Ont. 
Julian A. Morris, Weyland Cang. Co., Wayland, N, Y. 

N. B. Maynard, Waterloo Preserving Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 
James Murphy, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, N. Y. 
Chas. McCartney, Canadian Canners Co., Grinsly, Ont. 

A. Mack, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 

G. A. Malcolinson, Canadian Canners Ltd., Sandwich, Ont. 
Arthur Mather, Canadian Canners Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Geo. Mowers, Silver Lake Cang. Co., St. Davids, Ont. 

M. Moore, Jr., Wellington Pk. Co., Wellington, Ont. 

D. M. Marshall, M. P., Canadian Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 


N 


Wm. N. Norman, Johancen & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. H. Newell, National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Arthur B. Newman, Cobb Preserving Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
W. D. Nagle, Keene Cang. Co., Freeport, II. 

C. C. Neckerson, Talbot Packing and Preserving Co., Easton, Md. 
F. F. Noyes, Wilton, Me. 

F. B. Neuhoff and wife, same, Detroit. 

C. I. Norris, Turle Skidmore, New York city. 

Wm. H. Nichols, N. H. Nichols Co., Chicago. 

T. D. Nichols, Yale Cang. Co., Yale, Mich. 

F. R. Nichols, N. E. Preserving Works, North East, Pa. 
T. W. Nicol, Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Naulty, U. S. Smelting Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alex. Noble and wife, Alex. Noble, Preston, Md. 

Milton C. Nellis, Milton C. Nellis & Co., New York city. 
A. L. North, Johnston, North & Co., New York city. 
Wm. L. Nusser, Nusser Cedar Co., Whitehall, Mich. 

Sam Nesbitt, Canadian Canners, Bushton, Ont. 

Irving R. Neiss, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Albert Nelson, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

C. D. Northrup, The McCoy Cang. Co., Urbana, O. 

C. J. McKee, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 

J. J. Nairn, Canadian Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 

M. J. Nevins and T. W. Church, Nevins-Church Pres., New York. 
W. P. Niles, Canadian Canners, Wellington, Ont. 

F. E. Noonan, The J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 

B. C. Nott,, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 


O 


Chas. D. Orr, Warrenburg Cang. Co., Peoria, Ill. 

A. A. Oldenburg, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington, III. 
Edgar P. O’Brien, Buffalo. 

W. R. Olney, Burt Olney Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 

J. P. Owens and wife, Valley Packing Co., Lebanon, O. 
Lyman E. Ott, Grafton Johnson, Franklin, Ind. 

Jno. S. Ogburn, Lindale Cang. Co., Lindale, Texas. 

D. C. Ottman, Buffalo. 

T. J. O'Byme & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Almer H. Orr, P. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

G. B. Olney, Olney & Floyd, Westernville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Olney, Olney & Floyd, Westernville, N. Y. 

W. H. Osbarn, Wilson Cang. Co., Mexico, N. Y. 

T. J. O’Byme, same company, Chicago, II]. 

James P. Olney, Fort Stanwix Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 
W. E. Ozard, Newfane, N. Y. 

Burt Olney, Burt-Olney Cang. Co., Oneida, N. Y. 
Frank W. Owen, Turin Cang. Co., Boonville. 

W. M. Osborne, Excelsior Cang. Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 
H. A. Oldenburg, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
John R. Odell, Jas. Campbell Co., Camden, N. J. 

C. P. Olmstead, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Orr, Pioneer Cang. & Mfg. Co., Celina. 


H. B. Peolee, H. B. Peolee, Cincinnati. 


W. B. Palmer, Am. Can Co., Chicago. 


.O. H. Pfersdorf, Am. Can Co., Chicago. 


W. J. Parker, Star Cang. Co., Ray, Utah. 

W. B. Phinney & Wife, Canners’ Engineering Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
C. H. Pearson, same, Pearson, Md. 

Jay H. Pratt, Verona, N. Y. 

R. M. Peacock, Erie Presy. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. C. Puetz, Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago. 

A. CG. Park, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 

Wm. H. Peacock, Erie Presv. Co., North Collins, N. Y. 

H. N. Powell, Fairton Cang. Co., Fairton, N. J. 

Ralph Polk, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind, 

J. E. Partridge, Geo. Wm. Bentley Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. C. Pollock, U. S. Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

P. W. Pauer, The J. M. Pauer Co., Chicago, III. 

John M. Pauer, The J. M. Pauer Co., Chicago, III. 

Geo. T. Phillips & Wife, D. E. Foote & Co., Ins., Baltimore, Md. 
R. E. Payne, Owosso Cang. Co., Owosso, Mich. 

E. J. Payne, Owosso Cang. Co., Owosso, Mich. 

W. F. Pillmore, Mohawk Valley Cang. Co., Westernville, N. Y. 
R. C. Peddicord, The Fayette Cang. Co., Wash. C. H., O. 

W. C. Pressing, Pressing & Orr Co., Norwalk, O. 

Chas. W. Pancoast, same, Delaware City, Del. 

Frank B. Priest, J. K. Armsby Co., Boston. 

W. E. Prostor, Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, O. 

E. Pritchard, N. Y. & Bridgeton, N. J. 

Miss Bessie Phillips, Preston, Md. 

G. H. Poyneer, W. E. Broad, Broker, Buffalo. 

H. H. Pease, The Cleveland Seed Co., Avon, N. Y. 

J. W. Peacock & Wife, Kane Cang. Co., Kane, II]. 

F. B. Perry, O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 

Francis Pattersor, Cazenovta Cang. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

R. B. Page, Hires’ Cond. Milk Co., Malvern, Pa. 

D. B. Piene, Hamburgh Cang. Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 

T. E. Owens & Wife, Bloomfield Packing Co., Bloomfield, Ont. 
Geo. H. Poleroy, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburgh, N. Y. 

D. C. Pierce, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburgh, N. Y. 

Chas. Neelson, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 

E. F. Palmer, Jr., Demeritt & Palmer Pkg. Co., Waterbury, Vermont. 
E. P. Price, Norwalk, O. 

Miss Isabel Phinney, Canners’ Engineering Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
W. H. Payne, Canastota Cang. Co., Canastota, N. Y. 

H. W. Phelps, Am. Can Co., New York City. 

O. H. Perry, O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 

A. Phillips, Phillips Pkg. Co., Cambridge, Md. 

James Park, Chisholm, Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Jacob Phillips, Chisholm, Scott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dhrissie E. Parrish, Cedar Hill, N. J. 
Geo. H. Parrish, Cedar Hill, N. J. 
J. N. Packin, Kent Cang. Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Thos. Pound, Chisholm & Scott Co., Niagara Falls. 

H. M. Parker, Clyde Produce Co., Clyde, O. 

Wm. Payne, Kirkland Cang, Co., Taberg, N. Y. 

E. Pintler, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

L. A. Prentice, Batavia Presv. Co., Batavia, N.Y. 

M. E. Taber, Canastota Cang. Co., Canastota, N. Y. . 
Arthur L. Pierce, Hamburgh Cang. Co., Eden Center, N. Y. 
C. W. Pope, New York Commercial. 

E. R. Philip, Am. Can Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas Phillips, Hamburgh Can Co., Eden, N. Y. 


Edward Quinn, Oakville, Ont. 


J. L. Quance; Orleans Co. Cang. Co., Newark, N. Y. 


R 


T. K. Robinson, T. K. Robinson Co., Necksburg, Miss. 
W. S. Reynolds and Wife, The Reynolds Presv. Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
E. Reynolds, The Reynolds Presv. Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
J. F. Rutter, Rossville, Il. 

W. B. Rutter, Gibsonburg Cang. Co., Gibsonburg, O. 

J. B. Reener, Green Forest Cang. Co., Green Forest, Ark. 
Amos W. Reagan, J. C. Leroy & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank A. Rogers, Canners’ Engineering Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. J. Risser, Iroquois Cang. Co., Onarga, III. 


* Geo. D. Russell, W. B. Winslow, Iroquois Hotel. 


O. F. Redshaw, Hamburg, Iowa. 

W. H. Rife, Sinclair, Scott .Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. W. Rowan, Van Wert Pack. Co., Van Wert, O. 

Geo. T. Ridden, same Co., Denton Md. 

Chas. Wm. Roberts, Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia. 

J. B. Rice and Wife, J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. . 

F. W. Rolf, Sachem Head Cang. Co., Guilford, Conn. 

Wm. B. Richardson, M. L. Veasey & Co., Pocomoke City, Md. 
Jas. F. Rounder, Grand Island Cang. Co., Grand Island, Neb. 

R. T. Ravenel and Wife, Patapsco Storage Co., Baltimore. 

S. O. Randall, Baltimore, Md. 

J. A. Robinson, Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

S. M. Ryder, Chisholm, Scott Co., Cadiz, O. 

M. F. Ready, Erie Presv. Co., Model City, N. Y. 

John H. Roth, Adam Roth Gro. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. S. Reynolds, same Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 

Mrs. Chas. W. Ross, Jr., Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick, Md. 
Charles W. Ross, Jr., Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick, Md. 
Geo. J. Ross and Wife, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick, Md. 
Bradley A. Rogers, Canners’ Engineering Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Ross, E. C. Ross, Seaford, Del. 

T. J. Ries, Bromfield Colvin Pres. Co., Bay City, Mich. 

0. C. Raymond, Van Camp P. Co., Indianapolis. 

G. A. Richey, Penn Cang. Co., Penn, Ind. 

P. H. Roberts, Peru, Ind., Cang. Co., Peru Ind. 
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- phur is set free. 


THE TRADE. 


THE METHOD OF PACKING SWEET CORN IN TIN CANS HAS BEEN 


RE VOLUTIONIZED! 


THIS SOUNDS LIKE A STRONG STATEMENT, BUT THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE 
THE STATEMENT CAN SATISFY YOU OF ITS CORRECTNESS IN SHORT ORDER. 


DISCOLORATION IN CANNED CORN—METHOD THAT 
PREVENTS IT. 


The following is an extract from a communication 
received by the Sprague Canning Machinery Co. from 
Prof. Duckwall, while he was at Onarga, III., inspect- 
ing the processing of corn with the Polk Agitating 
System: 

“Unless the process on pure corn is cut down to at 
least 35 minutes at 250 degrees Fahrenheit it will be 
impossible to produce canned corn without discolora- 
ation, and I beg to explain this statement as follows: 

“When processing corn at 250 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 65 minutes or more the corn which lies next to the 
tin is subjected to 250 degrees Fahrenheit for such a 
long time that the proteids are disintegrated and sa/- 
This sulphur unites with the hydro- 
gen, which is liberated by the action of the soldering 

ux on the metal, tin and lead in the solder and body 
of the cans. Sulphur and hydrogen for sulphuretted 
hydrogen, H,S. This is the gas made and used in 
all laboratories for precipitating metallic salts, such as 
tin, lead, iron, etc. These metallic salts are of vari- 
ous colors, black, brown and pinkish purple. Conse- 
quently the corn will become discolored in proportion 
to the amount of metallic salts precipitated and this 
phenomenon cannot be avoided by any known means 


where H,S is formed in the presence of metals in 


solution. Now, the ordinary tin can has considerable 
solder on the inside of the can, both in the crease at 
the top and bottom and also along the side seam. In 
proportion to the amount of lead exposed will be the 
discoloration of the corn. ‘Therefore, until a can is 
made which shall be soldered entirely on the outside, 
or with a solder practically free from lead, it will be 
impossible to can corn without bleaching or chemical 
agents now prohibited by law. 

“T find that the agitating system overcomes the 
difficulty entirely. 

“In this system you are constantly shaking the 
corn away from the tin. No part of the contents is ex- 
posed to the action of 250 degrees Fahrenheit for more 
than 18 minutes, as we demonstrated by inside ther- 
mometers. ‘This time is not sufficient to disintegrate 
the proteid molecule—hence no sulphur is set free, 
consequently there is no formation of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, H,S, and then, of course, there is no precip- 
itation of metallic salts, even though they should be 
in solution. As a matter of fact there are some metallic 
salts in solution, but since there is no HS to precipi- 
tate them, they remain in solution and the inside of the 
can after empting is found to be just as bright as it was 
before filling. While in the case of the regular process 
the whole inside is discolored, all of which discoloration 
is taken up more or less by the corn increasing with 
age 4o a limit. Yours truly, 

“E. W. Duckwa.t.” 


You are packing your corn without Bleach—the 


Law forbids its use. You may or may not have used . 
Bleach in the past, but if you did the aim was to im- 
prove the appearance of your corn or hold as near as 
possible to the natural, original color. Why was this 
effort necessary? Because everyone knows that the 
longer you cook the corn in the can the darker it 
becomes, and the sterilizing process has called for a 
long cook—65 to 70 minutes and even longer, accord- 


ing to temperature used,etc. You were and are unable 


with your present method to insure the sterilizing of 


entire contents of the can without over-cooking and 


discoloring a large portion of same. 


Why does the corn become discolored? 


At what period in cook does the darkening 


commence? . 
How can discoloration be avoided ? 


Is the remedy for discoloration a theory or 


an accomplished fact? 


Read Professor Duckwall’s remarks opposite and 
write us for more data. The packing of Sweet 
Corn in tin cans has been revolutionized. We 


can satisfy you of the fact. 


Yours truly, 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


DaniEL G. TRENCH & Co. GEn’L Ac’Ts. 


42 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
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J. Redman, New York Commercial, N. Y. 
Frank Robbins, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, N. Y. 
F. P. Roe, F. P. Roe & Bros., Greensboro, Md. 
John V. B. Roome, Jr., Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., New York. 
Wm. Rittelberger, Webster Presv. Co., Webster, N. Y. 
F. N. Randall, Randall Grape Juice Co., Ripley, N. Y. 
G. E. Russell, Silver Creek Cang. Co., Stanford, Ont. 
J. Robinson, Continental Commercial Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas Roberts, Jr., Thomas Roberts & Co., Phila., Pa. 
W. R. Roach & Wife, Hart Cang. Co., Hart, Mich. 
E. P. Rondebush, Nentonsville Cang. Co., Nentonsville, O. 
John Romicle, The Is. City Pickle Co., Creston, O. 
Hugh Ross, Delta Packing Co., Woodbine, Pa. 
F. Rudolphi, Am. Can Co., Chicago. 
C. F. Ruschaupt, Princeton Cang. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Arthur Richard, Erie Pres. Co., North Collins, N. Y. 
Austin L. Rogers, Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich. 
Jas. Reichelderfer, Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 
Ralph Royston, Sheridan, N. Y. 

E. Ratz, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
J. C. Ryan, Martinsville Cang. Co., Martinsville, Va. 
Louis Roth, Kirkland Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 
H. E. Robinson, Ingersoll Cang. Co., Ingersoll, Ont. 
L. H. Rummage, The V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, O. 
W. H. Richards, Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 
W. S. Roberts, Curtice Bros. Co., Woodstown, N. J. 
W. B. Reinke, Beth. Foundry & Mach. Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Wm. Rittler, The Rittler Box Co., Baltimore. 
Geo. Robbins, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, N. Y. 
Willard G. Rouse, Thos. Roberts & Co., Phila., Pa. 
Jno. Reiser, Erie Presv. Co., No. Collins. 


Ss 


H. J. Scheurer, Morrow Pckg. Co., Morrow, O. 

S. J. Steele, Continental Can Co., Chicago. 

Geo. E. Stocking, P. Hohenadel, Jr., Cang. Co., Rochelle, Il. 
J. H. Swartzbaugh, Sac City Island, Sac City, Iowa. 

W. C. Schow, Sauk City Chang. Co., Sauk City, Wis. 

Sam M. Sibley, Leonard Seed Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Edward L. Scherab, Fred H. Knapp Co., Chicago. 

John C. Sanders, Lebanon Packng. Co., Lebanon, Tenn. 

F. F. Stetson, same Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wm. H. Souder, Porto Rico Cang. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

L. C. Shash, L. C. Shash Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A. W. Sisk & Wife, same Co., Preston, Md. - 

James Stoops, Van Wert Packing Co., Van Wert, O. 

H. Spaulding, Dodge Cap Co., Montclair, N. J. 

Howard F. Schaeffer, Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
C. A. Schrader, Indianapolis. 

Geo. W. Schultz, S. Johancen & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. E. Sawyer, Atkinson, New Hampshire. 

L. A. Sears & Wife, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 
Clarence H. Sears, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 

W. H. Sears, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, O. 

E. C. Shriner, E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

S. F. Sherman, Union Can Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Sanford, The Burt Olney Cang. Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Henry S. Susmann, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb. 
John T. Staff, Jr., Terre Haute, Ind. 

James R. Seward, John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. S. Schroeder, Wisconsin Cang. Co., Winne Conne, Wis. 
Frank D. Smith, The Springville Cang. Co., Springville, N. Y. 
Donald Stuart, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
. Geo. Shaw, Mer. Canner & Dried Fruit Packer, Chicago. 
Clarence Stuart, N. Y. City. 

R. P. Scott, Chisholm Scott, Cadiz, O. 

Richard Stringham, Woods Cross Cang. & Presv. Co., Woods Cross, Utah. 
William Schwaeble, Max Ams Co., New York. 

A. F. W. St. John, Worcester Salt Co., Columbus, O. 
C. A. Snow, Fayette Cang. Co., Fayette, O. 

Luke F. Smith, same, Salem, N. ba 

Fred C. Smith, Supt. Windholz Co., Parish, N. .& 

I. T. Saulsbury, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely, Md. 

Guy Salisbury, Orleans Co. Cang. Co., Albion, N. Y. 
S. D. Sauer, Homeworth Cang. Co., Homeworth, O. 
Cc. F. Shumaker, Silver Creek Presg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Chas. B. Staley, Wife & Daughter, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick, 
Md 


G. E. Sexton, The Fayette Cang. Co., Wash. C. H., Ohio. 


Henry R. Stickney, N. E. Agent Sprague Cang. Machy. Co., Portland, Me. 


A. C. Soper, same & Co., N. Y. City. 

Alexander Slaysman, Jr., & Wife, Baltimore, Md. 

E. T. Shants, Broker, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. L. Stevens, Cedarville, N. Y. 

E. H. Sawyer, The Allivine Co., Vineland, N. J. 

A. E. Slessman, Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, O. 

E. B. Smith, Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont, O. 

L. W. Staquen, Tripoli Cang. Co., Tripoli, Iowa. 

J. T. Sheppard, The F. E. Nelson Co., Columbus, O. 

R. O. Seeley, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

H. E. Scheid, Covington Cang. Co., Covington, Ky. 

A. G. Shope, Hummelstown Cang. Co., Hummelstown, Pa. 
John T. Staff & Wife, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Anna Staff, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Frank S. Schrauder, Monroe Canning & Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
C. T. Smith & Wife, Alliance Pres. Co., Ridgeley, Md. 
Samuel B. Steele, Steele Waddles Co., Chicago. 

Geo. L. Shaw, J. S. Farren & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. L. Stratton and Wife, C. S. Harris & Co., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Cc. H. Sterling and Wife, Invincible Grain Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 


William Silver, Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen Md. 
L. Satterfield, The Gypsum Cang. Co., Gypsum, O. 
J. T. Snook, Waynesville Cang. Co., So. Lebanon, O. 
Roger I. Sherman, E. T. Cowdrey & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
A. F. Schroeder, Wis. Cang. Co., Winneconne, Wis. 
Chas. Sampson, Fredonia Presv. Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
Thos. T. Silliman, North East, Pa. 
D. F. Snow, Mexico Cang. Co., Mexico, N. Y. 
J. Cecil Smith, Hanna & Smith, Baltimore. 
Allen Swoper, Seymour Cang. Co., Seymour, Ind. 
F. Jas. Schuler, Crothersville Cang. Co., Crothersville, Ind. 
Chas. Stockton, Burt Olney Cang. Co., Albion, N. Y. 
E. A. Simpson, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 
R. S. Sale, Dietzer-Sale Litho. Co., Buffalo. 
J. Russell Shearman, Shearman Mercantile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. H. Smith, LeRoy Cang. Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 
W. S. Shrigley, Boston, Mass. 
John G. Schoss, Martin Wagner Co., E. Baltimore St. 
Wm. C. Schwartz & Co., Baltimore. 
A. L. Stanton, Grafton Johnson, Greenwood, Ind. 
R. L. Stone, Fairport Packing Co., Fairport N. Y. 
Samuel B. Steele, Steele, Waddles Co., Chicago, III. 
. Scott, Chisholm, Scott Co., Cadiz O. 
Suydam, Continental Can Co., Chicago, II. 
Smith Great Western Canning Co., Delphi, Ind. 
Sindall and Wife, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stratton, same, Schiller Building, Chicago. 
Simmons, Broker, Utica, N. Y. 
Selk, Columbus Cang. Co., Columbus, Wis. 
Smith, Jr., The E. D. Smith Cang. Co., Blanchester, O. 
. Slater, “Le Prit Courant,” Montreal, Can. 
Willard Smith, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
C. Smith, U. S. Cang. Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
G. Stanton, Naomi Cang. Co., Edinburg, Ind. 
. Schott, Burlington Cang. Co., Burlington, Ont. 
Philip Schaefer, Sacket & Wilhelms Litho. Co., New York City. 
John W. Stemhart, Otoe Presv. Co., Nebraska City, Neb. 
Jas. F. Shepard, Rochester Lead Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
B. C. Salisbury,.Orleans Co. Cang. Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Chas. Seawright, Union City Cang. Co., Westfield, N. Y. 
M. H. Stetson, Erie Presv. Co., Model City, N. Y. 
M. T. Smith, Oshawa Cang. Co., Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
Daniel A. Skuse, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
C. H. Scott, Wayne Co. Cang. Co., Marion, N. Y. 
J. M. Sullivan, Cobb Presv. Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Chas. G. Summers & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Albert Silvernail. 
Russell Z. Sadler, Wife and two Friends, Syracue Cang. Co., Syracuse. 
W. L. Schroeder, Arthur Koppel Co., New York City. 
Geo. Snell, Oneida Community, Kenwood, N. Y. 
F. ‘W. Smith and Wife, R. O. Conant Co., Portland, Me 
D. C. Stevens, same Co., Chicago. 
Geo. E. Scharrer, Woerner Prev. Co. & Packing Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 
D. H. Shireler, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hoopeston. 
T. H. Shriver and J. N. Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. 
E. H. Sayre, R. C. Williams & Co., New York. 
A. L. Sharp, Crampton Sons Cang. Co., Celina, O. 
Geo. Slissman, Comstock & Slissman, Clyde, O. 
J. B. Schrott, The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, O. 
L. M. Smith, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hoopeston, III. 
Chas. L. Sybold, Wayne Co. Cang. Co., Marion, N. Y. 
Wm. T. Sherron, same Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donald Soper, Alvinston Cang. Co., Alvinston, Ont. 
H. Brooke Sale, Sale, Blackledge, Nellis Co., Indianapolis. 
Dan C. Swander, The Am. Mul. (Mulbigraph) Co., Cleveland, O. 
W. H. Sells, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Bernard Sculey, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Geo. H. Silver, Waterloo Presv. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 
D. Swift, Waterloo Cang. Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 
W. E. Stewart, Aylmer Cang. Co., Aylmer, Ont. 
B. M. Sixberry, Will & Sixberry, Cleveland, N. Y. 
H. D. Scoville, Constantia, N. Y. 
William J. Small, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls. 
Carl Schuster, Koenig & Schuster, New York city. 
Frank C. Soule, Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
C. P. Scovill, The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland O. 
Robert Seibert, Beth, Foundry and Machine Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
R. Stillman, North East Pres. Co., North East, Pa. 
Samuel B. Steele, Steele Wadles Co., Chicago. 
Frank Stamp, Haserot Canneries Co., Forestville, N. Y. 
C. P. Schofield, Prince Kerber Co., New York. 
W. E. Sherman, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 
F. A. Stare, Federal Cang. Co., Frankfort, Ind. 
C. F. Smith, Old Homestead Cang. Co., Picton, Ont. 
M. D. Seymour, A. J. Tanner & Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 
. C. Stocking, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, N. Y. 
rank E. Seeley, Tanner Bros., Belfast, N. Y. 
C. M. Smith, Tanner Bros., Belfast, N. Y. 
Phillip Snutzer, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 
Charles K. Stone, Elyria Cang. Co., Elyria, O. 
Elijah Sexton, Franklin Cang. Co., Franklin, Ind. 
E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont. 
C. J. Schocher, Hamburg Can Co., Eden Center, N. Y. 
Martin Sorenden, Sycamore Pres. Works, Sycamore, III. 
W. C. Schmitt, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
C. H. Saylor, The A. B. Saylor Cang Co., Bloomfield, Ont. 
Charles Steubing, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
S. Strout, Canadian Canners, Delhi, Ont. 
W. T. Shufeldt, Batavia Presvy. Co., Brockport, N. Y. 
F. M. Shook, Urbana Cang. Co., Urbana, O. 
J. A. Steward, L. & J. A Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
A. E. Stonesifer, B. F. Shanon Co., Littletown, Pa. 
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After an experience of 40 years in building the Springfield Gas Machine, we offer this 


Entirely New and Wonderful Apparatus 


We utilize either CrupE DisTILLATE, GAS NAPHTHA, STOVE GASOLINE, or any product of petroleum, 
of a gravity of 68 to 72 degrees. The most efficient. The most simple. Send for pamphlet dealing 
in Facts written by Experts. It costs nothing for the information. 


DID 
YOU SEE US 
J BUFFALO. 
SH E 


GILBERT BARKER. MFG. CO. Street, New York. 


Ss. O. PINEAPPLE CORER. 


The cut below represents a machine for the coring of Pineapples. The 


coring tnbe or cutter is made of brass and can be sharpened with a saw 


file; the hollow spindle is also lined with brass so that the core may pass 


406 Marine Bank Building, through readily and fall out in the rear of machine. 


Baltimore, Maryland. | Capacity from $,000 to 10,000 per day of 10 hours. Speed of machine 


400 to 500 revolutions per minute. Size of pulley on machine, 3% inches in 


diameter, 2 inch face. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Cans, Boxes, Box-Shooks, 
Solder, Etc. MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Southern Agent, Agent, 


Delaware aud Maryland, Canning and Canmaking 
t 
E. J. JUDGE. 


lux, Machinery, 


Peach and Tomato Peeler. 
Foot of Washington Street, Pes 
I Was There---At Buffalo. Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 2 
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F. W. Traxler, same, Hartford, Mich. 

John H. Teiger, Lake Mills Cang. Co., Lake Mills, la. 
George H. Taylor. Fort Atkinson Cang. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
L. K. Tuisley, Lebanon Packing Co., Lebanon, Tenn. 

F. L. Taliaferro, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. H. Trethewey, Toronto, Can. 

Horner Tupper, Burt Olney Cang. Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Walter Tuhey, Tuhey Cang. Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Edward Tuhey, Tuhey Cang. Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Wm. H. Travers and wife, same Co., Hartford, Mich. 
Daniel G. Trench, Sprague Cang, Machy. Co., Chicago. 

Edith G. Trench, Sprague Cang. Machy. Co., Chicago. 
Daniel G. Trench, Jr., Sprague Cang Machy. 'Co., Chicago. 
M. E. Taber, Taber Pump Co., Buffalo. 

C. S. Tate, wife and daughter, C. S. Tate & Co., Arnold, Md. 
Miss Kate V. Tyler, Tyler Can Co., Ba!timore | 

Frank S. Tucker, Scarboro Beach Pkg. Co., Portland Me. 
George M. D. Tyler and wife, Tyler Can Co., Baltimore. 
H. W. Tanner, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, -N. Y. 

L. C. Taylor, The Gibsonburg Cang. Co., Bibsonburg, O. 
James H. Taylor, Clinton Cang. Co., Clinton, N. Y. 

A. J. Tanner, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield, N. Y. 

Elwin Truth, Invincible Grain Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

W. W. Tingle, Western Maryland R. R., Baltimore. 

F. W. Thornton, Thornton Bros., Springboro, Pa. 

R. H. Thomas, Utica Cang. Co., Utica, N .Y. 

Walter B. Timms, Austin Nicho's & Co., New York city. 
Sheldon Thompson, National Lead Co., Buffalo. 

W. A. Tesd, The J. M. Paver Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. W. Tugwell, Fredonia Tres. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 

A. H. Tugwell, Fredonia Pres. Co., Wilson, N. Y. 

R. A. Titus, Cobb Pres. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. D. Throop, Am. Can Co., New York city. 

Stacy Thayer, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

John M. Skillman and wife, J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
George B. Tooney, E. F. Coudrey Co., Boston, Mass. 
Edgar F. Towns, E. P. O’Brien & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. A. Templeman, Batavia Pres. Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

F, S. Taber and wife, Canastota Cang. Co., Canastota, N. Y. 
W.H. Teare, The Teare Cang. Co., Willoughby, O. 

Clarence B. Taylor, Duame & McCord, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. H. Temple, Am. Can Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

W. J. Tugwell, Fredonia Presv. Co., Sinclairville. 

Bert Ter Haar and Wife, Drenthe Cang. Co., Drenthe, Mich. 
C. W. Tanner, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, N. Y. 

Wm. D. Troth, Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W.S. Thomas, Howard Thomas & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sidney Thursby, Kemp, Day & Co., New York City. 

J. C. Taliaferro, Continental Can Co., Baitimore. 

E. S: Thorne, Geneva Presv. Co., Geneva, N.Y. 

Martin Thalman, Kirkland Cang. Co., Utica or Rome, N. Y. 
E. S. Thayer, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Edward Turner, Aylmer Can Co., Aylmer. 

M. L. Turner, Aylmer Can Co., Aylmer. 

Rickard Tanner, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield. 

E. F. Trego, Hoopeston Cang. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


U 


Isaac Usher, Isaac Usher & Son, Queenstown, Ont. 
F. S. Ulery, Sprague Cang. Mchy Co., Hoopeston, III. 

V 
E. W. Virden, Cedar Rapids Cang. Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Frank Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis. 
Geo. Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis. 
T. S. Vallette, Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York City. 
O. M. Vance, Wash. Cang. Co., Wash., Ind. 
Hiram Van Meter, Luke F. Smith, Elmer, N. J. 
W, G. M. Thewey, same Co., Toronto, Can. 
J. S. Vary, Batavia Preserving Co., Middleport, N. Y. 
Milton L. Veasey, M. L. Veasey & Co., Pocomoke City, Md. 
Walter J. Vary, Batavia Presv. Co., Middleport, N. Y. 
Wm. W. Vaughan, Wm. W. Vaughan Co., Detroit, Mich. 
C. A. Vanduzer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. N. Vandewark, Frewsburg Cang. Co., Frewsburg, N. Y. 
John Vandewark, Frewsburg Cang. Co., Frewsburg, N. Y. 


Ww 


W. E. Wilson, John Boyle Co., Brownsburg, Ind. 

Ira S. Whitmer, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington, III. 
J. C. Worvel, Waseon Cang. Co., Waseon, O. 

R. C. Weishampel, Sanitary Can Mch. Co., N. Y. City. 
Lansing B. Warren, Chicago. 

J. T. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

J. L. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

C. L. Winkelmann, Erie Pres. Co., North Collins, N. Y. 
Albert Wagenhauer, J. C. Buck & Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. Woodruff, S. D. Woodruff Sons, Orange, Ct. 
Theo. F. Whitmarsh, Francis H. Leggett Co., N. Y. City. 
L. Weiscopf, self, New York City. 

Adam Wode, Erie Pres. Co., North Collins, -N. Y. 

F. B. Welch, Wife & Son, Fredonia, N.Y . 

L. A. Wemple, U. S. Cang. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Walker, Genesee Valley Pres. Co., Rush, N. Y. 
Wilmer Wickersham, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. H. Wilson, Wilson Canning Co., Mexico, N. Y. 


D. E. Winebrenner, Jr., & Wife, The D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, 


Pa. 
Dudley G. Woodard & Wife, Nave-McCord Mer. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
H. Weigand, Jr., Traverse City Cang. Co., Traverse City, Mich. 


Frank Watts, Traverse City Cang. Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
T. W. Watson, Watson Bros. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
.-T. Wilmore, Wilmore Cang. Co., Denver, Colo. 

. E. Waddle, Harry W. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Pa. 

. H. Weil, L. Sonneborn Sons, Baltimore, Md. 

. J. Weier, Monroe Cang. C.:& Pack. Co., Monroe, Mich. 
F. J. Wainwright, O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 

F. Wegner, Sanitary Can Go., Fairport, N. Y. 

A. Williams, R. C. Williams Co., N. Y. City. 

Wm. Worsuop, Canadian Canners’ Co., Grinsley, Ont. 

W. J. Wasmund, Invincible, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Henry P. Williams, Williams Bros. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

I. J. White, Blossvale Cang. Co., Blossvale, N. Y. 

A. F. Wentworth, Lee Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 

M. N. Wentworth, Lee Cang. Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Robt. J. Wilson, J. F. White Co., Mt. Morriss, N. Y. 

Geo. G. Worthley, Matawan, N. J. 

Edward S. Walker, Green Mountain Pkg. Co., Portland, Me. 
F. A. Warner, New Wooster Presv. Co., Wooster, O. 

J. H. Waugh, The Twitchell Champlin Co., Portland, Me. 
J. Lloyd Wolfrom, Lenox, N. Y. 

G. E. Winkelimann, Princeton Cang. Co., Princeton, Ind. 
W. W. West & Wife, Cleveland, O. 

Winfield Webster, same, Vienna, Md. 

Noah Webster, S. Webster & Son, Cambridge, Md. 

J. W. T. Webb, same, Vienna, Md. 

Jno. J. Wagner, Silver Creek Pres. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
John W. Watkins, Watkins Pkg. Co., Odessa, Del. 

John Wust, Watkins Pkg. Co. 

J. W. Windsor, self, Montreal, Can. 

R. E. Wright, A. C. Meller & Co., Picton, Ont. 

D. C. Woerner, Woerner Presv. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 

W. W. Wilder, The Clyde Kraut Co., Clvde, O. 

Harry D. Wilson, The Clyde F. Co., Jackson, Mich. 

F. C. Wheeler, Jr., Brokers’ Assn, Pittskurg, Pa. ~ 

E. R. Weachser, A. W. Colserang Co., Mt. Wash., O. 

Otis B. Wescott & Mrs. Geo. F. Wescott Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Claude Wiley, Tyler Cang. and Pickling Co., Tyler, Texas. 
John H. Wassar, Waynsville Cang. Co., So. Lebanon, O. 

J. 'T. Wilcox, W. W. Barnard Co., Chicago. 

Wm. A. Wagner, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. M. Wiedemer, John E. Smith, Sons & Co., N. Y. City. 
R. B. Waite, Springville Cang. Co., Springville, N. Y. 
Herbert Wilker, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., N. Y. City. 

B. M. Warner, self, So. Dayton, N. Y 

Jacob Weller, The J. Weller Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Alex Wiley, The J. K. Ansby Co., N. Y. City. 

D. E. Winebrenner, Sr., & Wife, Hanover, Pa. 

F. W. Wild, Jr., & Wife, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

C. O. Whitaker, Fairton, N. J. 

Friend F. Wiley & Wife, Naomi Cang. Co., Edinburg, Ind. 
Miss Myrtle Wiley, Naomi Cang. Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

Geo. F. Wescott, same Co., Buffalo. 

F. Watters, The Scioto Cang. Co., Circleville, O.  . 
Louis Wittenburg & Wife, Phila. Packing Co., Phila., Pa. 
A. J. Witherell, Chicago Solder Co...Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. A. Windholz, Windholz Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Geo. A. Wallan, Broker, Buffalo, N. Y 

W. H. Webb, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis. 

E. C. White, W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

H. A. Williamson, U. S. Cang. Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 

I. Newton White, J. B. White, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

Herb. Wallace; The Alvinston Cang. Co., Alvinston, Minn. 
H. E. Wood, Wood & Stearns, New York. 

W. G. Winterbottom, Phillips Pkg. Co., Cambridge, Md. 
F. T. Woodruff, Leroy Cang. Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 

F. W. Williams, same, New York city. 

Chas. B. Woodward, Sanitary Can Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
W. Scott Whiteford; Whiteford, Md. 

J. H. Wescott, Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris. 

Mrs. I. N. White, J. S. White, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

James Waystaffe, same, Hamilton, Ont. 

Wm. Wiekel, Am. Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

W. M. White, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse. 

L. S. Watcher, Teare Cang. Co., Willoughby, O. 

Louis T. Weis, Am. Label Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

E. E. Wheeler, Franklinville Cang. Co., Franklinville, N. Y. 
Wm. Wittenbeck, Mohawk Con. Milk Co., Corry, Pa. 

D. M. Weir, Phillips Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wm. Wardell, T. R. Lalor Cang. Co., Dunnville, Can. 
Mrs. F. Wegner, Santiary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

P. R. Welch, Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 

W. O. Wheeler, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport. 

John F. White, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

G. Worthing, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport. 

R. E. Wheeler, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport. 

E. S. Woodborne, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

W. Wilkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 

F. M. Wright, Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, O. 

J. C. Winters and wife, two daughters, Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris. 
J. S. Whiteford, Whiteford, Md. 


H. Wm. Young, Green Corn Husker Co., Gibson City, II]. 
A. H. Yingling, Smith-Yingling Co., Westminster, Md. 
J. E. Young, Batavia Preserving Co., Batavia, N. Y. 
Geo. P. Yager, Yager & Halstead, Cortland, N. Y. 


Z 


Geo. S. Zones, Am. Can Co., Chicago. 
M. Zurndorf, Am. Label Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
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YOU 
SHOULD 


SOLDER APPLIED CAPS 


THE LATEST AND BEST FOR CAPPING. 


THEY SAVE 


TIME MONEY LABOR SOLDER 


WRITE. FOR PARTICULARS TO ANY 


INDEPENDENT CAN MAKER 


.OR ADDRESS.. 


SCHULTZ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


SOLDER 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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1 Crosby Lock Seamer, equipped for No. 2 and No. 3 
standard cans. 

1 Crosby Header for No. 2 standard cans. 

1 Crosby Rotary Crimper for No. 2 and No. 3 cans. 

1 Crosby Rotary Crimper for No. 2 and Gallon cans. 

1 Utica Industrial Co. Header for No. 2 and No. 3 cans. 

1 Utica Industrial Co. Header for No. 2 and Jersey No. 
3 cans. 


2 McDonald Testers for sizes up to gallons 
1 Ayars Automatic Tester for No. 2 and No. 3 cans. 
1 Bliss No. 3 Press for gangs of dies. 

1 Rotary Resin Pulverizer. 

1 Fay & Scott End Soldering Machine. 

3 Sprague Corn Cutters, 1893 model. 

3 M. S. Corn Silkers. 

2 Conant double filler corn Cookers. 

1 Burnham double filler corn Cooker. 

2 Huntley No. 6 Pea Graders. 

1 Stevens foot power Tomato Filler. 

1 Lockwood Carburetor. 

1 4 H. P. Upright Engine. 

1 12 H.‘P. Horizontal Engine. 

1000 reams 10x14 Tissue Wrappers. . 

350 reams 12x16 Tissue Wrappers. 

2 Knapp No. 2 Labeling Machines. 


ALL OF ABOVE IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
PRICES AND TERMS ON APPLICATION 


SHERMAN. 
Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
STONE TOMATO SEED, 75 cents per Ib. 


1—25 H. P. Vertical Boiler. 1—6 to 8 H. P. Engine. 
Lot of Steam Traps, 3 styles. 
Haines and Stevens Tomato Fillers. Copper Jacket Kettles, 15 
to 20 gallons. 6x6 Clayton Air Compressor. 1—Crowell Press- 


ure Blower, 134.inch outlet. Lot 4 wheel Floor Trucks. 


1—4x2x4 Duplex Steam Pump. 


WM. L. ANDERSON, 
Hightstown, N. J. 


FOR SALE.—FOR RENT. 


Five (5) ton good second-hand Ice Machine cheap. 
North Milford (Delaware) Cannery For Rent. 
Address Gro. S. GRIER, 
Milford, Del. 


WANTED. 


A Canning Factory to be leased or sight for a new factory 
in Indiana or Illinois. 
Address, ‘‘L. P. Co.”’ 
Care of The Trade. 
FOR SALE. 
Four SPRAGUE CORN CUTTERS, Model M, 1900. 
One ULLERY, MERRILL & SOULE SILKER, 1899. 
One CUYKENDALL MIXER FEEDER. 
One MERRILL & SOULE UPRIGHT COOKER. 


All machines in first-class condition. Address ‘“‘TRAVERS,”’ 
Im Care THE TRADE. 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE BARGAINS, 
IN GOOD CONDITION. 


One AYARS MACHINE CO. POWER PRESS. 

One FERRECUTE MACHINE CO. POWER PRESS, 
C No. 1. 

One FERRECUTE MACHINE CO. POWER PRESS, 
P No.i2. 

One AYARS MACHINE CO. POWER SLITTERS. 

Two AYARS MACHINE CO. BODY ROLLS. 

One AYARS MACHINE CO. GALLON SEAMER. 

One CRIMPER. 

One POWER GALLON FLOATER. 

One AYARS MACHINE CO. HEADER AND CRIMPER. 

Two STEWART’S CONTINUOUS FLOATERS. 

One AYARS MACHINE CO. POWER 2s and 3s TESTER. 

Two 22-INCH SQUARE SHEARS. 

One GOULD AIR COMPRESSOR. 

One CLARK AIR COMPRESSOR. 

One ROOT PRESSURE BLOWER. 

One ACME GAS PLANT, complete. 

Two LEWIS TESTERS, Nos. 2, 3 and gallon power. 

Five JERSEY SIZE DIES, complete. 

Three’ 2-LB. SIZE DIES, complete. 

Five MARYLAND SIZE DIES, complete. 

All SIZES CAP DIES. 

Signed, B.S. AYARS & SONS CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


OR SALE. 


1 STEVENS’ GALLON TOMATO FILLER. 

1 STEVENS’ 3 LB. TOMATO FILLER. 

1 SPRAGUE CORN CUTTER (Old Style.) 

1 BUCKLIN PEA FILLER. 

1 HUNTLEY PEA GRADER. 

1 AYARS’ HEADER AND CRIMPER COMBINED. 
2 LEWIS FLOATING MACHINES 

1 3-LB. AYARS’ TOPPER AND WIPER. 

1 CYCLONE PULP MACHINE. 


Address MACHINE, 
4w Care THE TRADE. 


2501 to 2515 Boston St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Packing Boxes. 


Made up or in Shooks, Cargo or Carload. 


oO CANTON BOX COMPANY, 


_THE TRADE. 


Ready Reminder 


Of Machinery and Supplies 


and Those who Sell Them 


ACIDS. 
(Salicylic, Boric, Benzoic, etc.) 


wus American Chemical Works. Baltimore- 
Sonneborn Sons. 
AIR PUMPS. 
Clark Novelty Co., _ Rocheater 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York City. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
APPLE FILLERS. 
See String Bean Fillers. 
ANTI-FERMENTS. 
German American Chemical Works. Baltimore. 


L,. Sonneborn Sons. 


APRONS, Gum and Canvas. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


AUTOMATIC CANMAKING MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. f. 
Slasyman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


AUTOMATIC CANNING SYSTEMS. 


E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
BARRELS, Pulp, etc. 

See Canners’ Supplies. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Canners Engineering Co. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BELTING. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
BOTTLE CAPPING, CORKING, FILLING 
MACHINES. 

Dodge Metallic Cap Co. Montclair, N. J. 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York City. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Chicago. 


BROKERS. 
Baker & Morgan, 
A. W. Sisk & Co., 
-J. M. Paver Co. 


Aberdeen, Md. 

Preston, Md. 

Chicago—Indianapolis. 
CANS. 

New York, Baltimore, 

Chicago, San Francisco. 


American Can Co., 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Chicago 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, | >< 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Southern Can Co. Baltimore. 
Union Can Co. Rome, N. Y. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY. 


(Crimpers, Testers, Seamers, etc.) 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Utica Industrial Co., Utica, N. Y. 


CAN RIGHTING MACHINE. 


Henry ar: 2nd Cazenovia, N. Y. 
CANNERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


German American Chemical Works. - Baltimore. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 

Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Geo. F. Wescott Co. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland. 
CAN STRAIGHTENERS. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CAN TONGS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Power. 


Ayars Machine Co., 
M Howard, 


Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
David C. Woerner, Liverpool, N. Y. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Hand. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CAP PLACING MACHINES. 


Cooper & Owens, 
E. M. Lang Co. 


CAPPING STEELS. 


Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
M. E. Howard, Indianapolis. 
Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
‘H. R. Stickney, Portland. 
Geo. W. Zastrow. Baltimore. 


CATSUP MACHINES. 
S. Howes Co., 


Sinclair Scott Co., F Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
H, Cottingham, Baltimore. 
CHAINS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
CHEMICAL EXPERTS. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Baltimore. 
W. L. Hinchman, Baltimore. 
CHEMICALS. 

Baltimore Chemical Co., Baltimore. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
Marlou Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
German American Chemical Works. Baltimore. 


L,. Sonneborn Sons, 
CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. 


Baltimore Chemical Co., Baltimore. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
Marlou Chemical Co. Jersey City. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CLUTCH PULLEYS, ETC. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
COATED CANS. 
National Canning & Mfg. Co. Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Co., 
CONDENSED MILK FILLERS. 


Henry R. Stickney, Portland. 
CONTINUOUS LINE. 
Judge Machine Co. Baltimore. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


Salem, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lebanon, O. 
Portland, Me. 


Silver Creek, N. y. 


Fairport, N. Y. 


Chicago. 


CONVEYING AND MACHIN- 


Bethlehem Foundry & Mach. Co., 


S. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
COPPERS, Soldering. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
COPPER JACKETED KETTLES. 


Geo. E. Lockwood, Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


CORN COOKERS AND FILLERS. 


‘Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Morral Bros., Morral. O. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CORN HOSKERS. 


Conover Machine Co. Philadelphia. 


L. J. Coryell, Oshawa, Ont. 
Sprague Canning Mach. Co. Chicago. 
CORN MIXERS. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CORN SILKERS. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
eo Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
CRANES. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 

Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


DIES, PRESSES AND TOOLS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Jno. R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. ° 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, FITTINGS, ETC. 


E. J. Judge, San Francisco 

E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


FILLING MACHINES. 
Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Ayars Machine Co., Saiem, N., J. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago, 


FAUCETS. 
See Canners’ Supply List. 
ENGINE AND CYLINDER OILS. 
German American Chemical Works, Baltimore: 
Sonneboru Sons, 
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FIRE POTS. 
Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney. Portland. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Slaysman & Co., 
GAS MACHINES. 
Gilbrt & Barker Mfg. Co., 
GRATES, Furnace. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
HANGERS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
HEADERS, Can. 
Utica Industrial Co., 
HOISTS, Traveling. 
HOIST AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
JACKET KETTLES, Steam. 


New York. 


Utica, N. Y. 


H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


KEROSENE OIL SYSTEMS. 


Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
KNIVES. 

See Canners’ Supplies. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

Ivan Josephs, New York 
Jno. E. Smith Sons’ Co., Buffalo. 

LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Fred H.,Knapp Co., Chicago. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


Atlantic Machine Works, 
LACQUER. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
LACQUERING MACHINES. 


Westminster, Md. 


Burt Machine Co. Baltimore. 
LINK BELTING. : 
Jaffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. 
LOCKERS, CANS. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
MEASURES. 

See Canners’ Supplies. 

METALS. 
A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 
S. Johancen & Co., Baltimore. 
E. M. Lang Co., Porltand. 


METALS, Perforated. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


MIXERS, Corn, Mincemeat, etc. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
The John E. Smith Sons’ Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


METALLIC CAPS. 
Dodge Metallic Cap Co. Montclair, N. J. 
MOURIATIC ACID. 


German American Chemical Works, Baltimore. 
Sonneborn Sons. 
OYSTER CARS 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
OYSTER MEASORERS. 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


OYSTER STEAM BOXES. 


Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


THE TRADE. 


Baltimore. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., 


OVERHEAD TRACKING. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 


South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Chicago. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
PACKING, Asbestos. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
PAILS, TUBS, BOWLS AND PANS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PARING KNIVES. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PARING MACHINES, Apple, Ete. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
ASTE. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
PAY 


See Canners’ Supplie 
PEA BLANCHINING BASKETS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
PEA BLANCHERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 
PEA CLEANERS. 
Geo. F. Wescott Co. 
S. Howes & Co., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 
PEA FILLERS. 
Atlantic Machine Works, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


PEA SEPARATORS or GRADERS. 
S. Howes Co., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 


E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
PEACH PITTER. 

Judge Machine Co. : Baltimore. 


Mapes Machine Co.° 
PEELING MACHINES. 
E. J. Judge, 
PIG LEAD AND TIN. 


S. Johansen & Co., Baltimore. 

E. M. Lang & Co., Portland. 

A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 
PRESSES, DIES, ETC. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


The John R. Mitchell Co., Buffalo. 
Sinclair Scott Co. Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


PROCESS KETTLES. 
See Kettles, process. 
PULLEYS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
PULP MACHINES. 
S. Howes & Cor, 
Sinclair Scott Co., 
RETORTS. 
See Kettles, process. 
REVOLVING SCREENS. 


Baltimore. 


Sinclair Scott Co., 
H. Cottingham, 
ING. 
National Roofing 
SANITARY CANS. 
Sanitary Can Co., 
L. & J. A. Steward, 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
Max Ams Machine Co., 
L. & J. A. Steward, 
Sanitary Machinery Co. 
SCRAP TIN. 
Ammidon & Co., 
SEEDS. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
S. Howes Co., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 
Sinclair Scott Co., 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Sealders, Tomato, Ete. 
Ayars Machine Co., 
H. Cottingham, 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Westminster, Md. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


South Haven, Mich. 


San Francisco. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Fairport, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 
New York. 


Baltimore. 


Cambridge, N. Y. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Baltimore. 


Chicago. 


Salem, N. J. 
Baltimore. 


E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. . 
SOLDER. 

North American Smelting Works, Philadelphia. 
& Co., Baltimore. 

g & Co.,, Portland. 
A. Sieber. & Co,, Baltimore. 

SOLDERING FLUX. 
Baltimore Chemical Co., Baltimore. 
The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
German American Chemical Works. Baltimore. 
Sonneborn Sons. : 

Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
Marlou Chemical Co. Jersey City. 


Solder Applied Caps and Machines. 
A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 
Solder Hemmed Caps. 
American Can Co., New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, San Francisco. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago. 
E. M. Lang Co. Portland, Me. 
SOLDERING FURNACES. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
STEAM COILS. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


STEELS, Capping. 
See Capping Steels. 
STENCILS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Canners Engineering Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
H. Cottingh .m, Baltimore. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


TANKS, Iron. 
See Kettles, process: 


TICKET PUNCHES. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
TIME CHECKS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
TIN PLATE. 

Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
TOMATO FILLING MACHINES, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
TO BUY OR SELL MACHINERY, ETC. 
For Sale ad in The Trade.. Baltimore. 
TOPPING AND WIPING MACHINES. 


Ayars Machine Co., - Salem, N. J. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


TRUCKS. 
See Factory Trucks. 


TUBS, PAILS AND PANS. " 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS. 


The John E. Smith Sons’ Co., Butfalo. 
WIPERS, Can, 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
WIRE BASKETS. ‘Fr 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
WIRE CLOTH, Canners. : 
See Pea Separators and Graders. a 
WRAPPING MACHINES. i 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 


ZINC, Perforated. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
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THE TRADE. 


BALTMIORE CANNED GOODS MARKET. 


REPORTED BY BROKERS. 


F. O. B. Baltimore. 


UNLABELED GOODS ABOUT 2c. LESS. 


Regular. 
50 
60 62% 
I go 2 90 
31 35 
4o 45 
40 45 
55 75 
47% 
65 70 
I 95 2 00 
42% 45 
65 70 
I 75 1 80 
65 7° 
I 25 I 40 
go 
BERRIES 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 

Extra Blackberries I 20 

_T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore 

Blackberries, 2s 57% 60 

I 00 

Blueberries, 2s oem 95 I 00 

ae 

BOA 7° 75 

CORN. 
T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 

No. 2 Full Standard, Shoepeg ................. 60 65 

T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 2 Standard Sugar | Corn, Harford 
.Ex. Sugar Corn, dry pk’d. 
H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 

No. 2 Full Standard, Moist..................... 52% 60 
New York or Maine Style Dry Pack 55 65 

E. C. SHRINER & Co., Brokers, Baltimore. 

2s Stowell’s Evergreen Corn Standard...... ieic “edges 50 55 

Stamdara Shoe Peg 6c 70 

2s Extra Standard Corn, Maine Style...... 0 0000.00... 50 55 

CORN AND TOMATOES. 

OKRA. 

‘ OKRA AND TOMATOES. 


Country Goods, F. O. B. Cannery. 


OYSTERS. 
Cash. 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
1s Lunch, Selects, Oval 
Is, 6 Ounce Selects ee 
T.G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
5 oz. Standards, tall CATS... 
‘ 
PEARS 
PEACHES. 
H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 3 Standard, Yellow 
T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 3 Extra Standard Yellow Peaches... eS 1 I 70 I 75 
No.3 ‘ Selected | 1 80 1 85 
No. 3 Standard, Yellow, Balto. packed... 1 60 I 65 
I 30 I 35 
No. Standard, I 15 I 20 
Gallons, 2 75 2 85 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 1s Extras, Sliced for Cream.............. I 00 
I 25 I 30 
PEAS. 
H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 2 Early June, Full Standard.............. |) ne I 05 I I0 
I 25 
I 50 1 60 
T. G. CRANWELL & Co., Brokers, Baltimore 
** Second Early June. .................... 
Standard 
“oe Extra “se 
‘* Sifted 


Ex. Sifted ‘ 
Ex. Fan.Sf’d 


APPLES. 
j 
Petit Pois......... 9S aad 


THE TRADE. 
PEAS—Continued. NEW YORK CANNED GOODS MARKET—Continued. 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. go 97% 
2 120 I 25 Ounce Standards 4 
2 Extra Standard Early PEAS—No. 2 Early June ery I 50 1 65 
2 I 10 PINE APPLE—No. 2, Rycless and Goreiens, 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. SALMON—Columbia River talls, 1-lb 1 60 I 75 
2s Standards i in Syrup, Not 2, go as ss 107% ...... 
2s Grated, in | I 20 Medium Red, talls, I 00 I 05 
2s Fancy Extra Selected, Preserved Sliced... 0.0... 175 1 80 
1s Standard Grated, Heavy Syrup, go Cohoes, talls, 97341 I 00 
1s Fancy Grated, go Cohoes, I 15 117% 
2s Pie Grated. Solid Packed... .50 in Syrup 50 2% 
Gallon Pie Grated, Solid Packed 1.85 in Syrup ...... I 90 State pack, 2s....... 75 80 Southern...... 67% 70 
TOMATOES—- No. 2 Standard Maryland Spappaabavenssabasoseaans 85 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers. Mo. 97% 
CANS AND CANNERS’ METALS. 
No. 1 Ex. Fancy Sliced, Eyel’s F. O. B. BALTIMORE, MD. 
No. 3 Pie Grated, in 65 Wire $ 26 25 24 
TOMATOES. No. Standard Cans, ¥% inch per thousand. 
85 SOLDER HEMMED CAPs. 
S. H. f10o i. $145 P.A.H. $1 90 per thousand. 
SD ks. 3 75 Continental Can Co., prices same as above, Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
PENDENT PRI 
H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. No. 1 2S.H “% x m 3 nosey “ No. Io. 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. No. ERS 16.50 20.00 
Gallon Standard Tomatoes SOLDERING COPPERS MATERIALS, ETC. 
E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. Capping J 
92% TIN PLATES. F. O. B. MILL. 
97% I. C., 14x20, 107 lbs. Bessemer Steel... 
82}2 1936%27, 95 Ibs. Bessemer Steel...... 7 15 
75 PIG TIN. 
go sto sotons 1 to4 tons 
NEW YORK CANNEP GOODS MARKET. | ,,.., dig: 
(Reported by Special Correspondence.) Ss Sizes for Cans 
2 30 @ 2 35 DIAMETER. HEIGHT 
ASPARAGU be No. Cans, to contain doubie the quantity 
BEANS—No. 80, I 00 No. 10 Cans, 6% in. 6% in 
75 go All outside measure at largest parts. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CANMAKING MACHINERY AT BARGAIN PRICES. FOR SALE. ce 
— FOOT POWER FERRECUTE PRESS, No. 3. One No. O. Crosby Press, suitable for lard pails or for com- 
ne FOOT POWER FERRECUTE PRESS, No. 243. bination dies. Same is in first class order, and can be shipped at 
One FOOT POWER 24-INCH EXCELSIOR SQUARING any time. Full description furnished upon request. 
SHEARS. Four GALLON SEAMING CYLINDERS. THE SEARS & NICHOLS CO 
All in good condition; will be sold cheap; write for prices. Im CHILLICOTHE OHIO 
E., care THE TRADE. 
FOR SALE. Gal. Steel Enamel Lic 
1—700 Gal. Steel Enamel Lined Steam Jacket Kettle. 
<n So st in good order, just been 30 Peach Paring Machines. 16 ‘‘Clipper’’ Bean Picking Tables. 
1 Boomer and Boshart Cider Press and Grinder. 
One Cox Hand Capper. 1 Mason Campbell Fanning Mill and Bagger. 
COX BROTHERS, 1 ‘‘Giant’’ Bean Picker. 1 Bean Cleaner and Seperator. 


1-25-tf. Bridgeton, N. J. Address, ‘‘WARREN”’ care of The Trade. 


PATENT 


CHARACTER: NOMERALS. 


HERE WE HAVE IT, 

The most perfect and rapid means of placing Identification Marks on C nned 
goods, by means of a number cut in the end of label. The characters outlined above, 
each representing one of ten figures, make it possible for each packer to have a definate 
number under which he may be registered (if desired) in the Registration Bureau, thus 
avoiding all possibility of confusion or duplication in the selection of identification marks. 
The characters donot in any way deface the label or the appearance of the can as they 
are on the reverse side of the can when placed upon the shelf; or they may be cut from 
the end of the label under the lap and not be exposed except when soaked off to identify 
the goods. The machine will easily cut 500 labels at one operation of the leaver, thus 
affording a rapid method of.marking at a very small expense. Under this system packers 
can safely guarantee under jobbers’ labels as well as their own, as identification is absolute 
For further particulars address, 


H. A. ALLISON, Sac City, lowa. 


THE MORRAL DOUBLE CUT CORN 


A machine that will interest every canner who packs 
the large varieties of sugar corn. 


We are now making the well-known Morral No. 2 
Corn Cutter with an attachment whereby the grains of 
corn may be cut in two pieces at one operation, and the 
large varieties of Evergreen Sugar Corn will look 
like Country Gentleman Sugar Corn when ‘cut 
with this cutter. 

This cutter is more desirable than any recutting ma- 
chine, as it will cut the corn twice at one operation, and 
the corn has a better appearance after it is cut. 

: ‘ Every canner who packs the large varieties of corn 
should have the Morral Double Corn Cutters. 

We also manufacture corn silk brishing machines, 
®\ corn cooker fillers, can wiping machines, labeling ma- 
chines and other canning machinery, and we had a full 
line on exhibition at the Canners’ Convention at Buffalo, 
N. Y. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. - 


MORRAL NO. 2 CUTTER 


MORRAL BROTHERS, - - - Morral, Ohio 
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88 THE TRADE. 


COMPLETE COURSE 
CANNING... 


The book that should be in every cannery. Full and complete Practical 
Working Formule for the packing of every article in the food line. Every 


formule is a tried and proven success—no experiments. 


IMPROVE YOUR PACK—BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT 


_ And this you can do if you have this book to consult. It may save you 


thousands of dollars in one season. And yet the price is but $5.00. 


THE TRADE, - © Baltimore, Md. 


BODY LOCKER AND SIDE SEAM SOLDERING MACHINE 


WITH SIDE FEED FOR FEEDING THE BLANKS ALSO SEAM SOLDER WIPER. 


PATENTED NOV. 19,1901. JUNE 30, 1905. 


STEVENSON & CO. 


601-7 S. CAROLINE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE TRADE. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers cari use this column Fee for securing either positions 
or hands. To all others the charge is 20c. per line, one time, or 50c. per 
line, eye cash with order. ere the address is care of THE TRADE, 
pope 4 should be sent for answers, as the P. O. requires renewed pestage 
on such. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED.—Massachusetts concern manufacturing bakers’ snd confec- 
tioners supplies wants thoroughly competent foreman to take charge of 
department where pie filling, preserves, jellies, jams, crushed fruit extracts, 
ice cream supplies, etc. are made, State salary expected. 

Hapcoops, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED.—Competent man to manage canning plant soon to be estab- 
lish. One who will take some stock preferred. Great opportunity for a 
hustler; fine fruit and vegetable lands, Ideal facilities. Address, T. W. 
Larkin, Denison, Texas. A 


WANTED:—Experienced Pickle Salter and Processor, who has had 
experience in handling help and can take charge of all departments of a 
Bulk Pickle Factory. “D” Care of H. W. Tayior, 

3827 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


WanTED—Experienced man to take charge of Can Making Plant. To 
acompetent man, steady position and good wages. Address, 
Stevenson & Co., 601 South Caroline Street, Baltimore. 


WANTED—Canning Factory, in best market, wishes to add a winter 
pack; practical, experienced man, capable of building up the business, and 
willing to invest some capital, wanted; state what goods you have packed 
and give references. Address E., care of THE TRADE. 


WANTED—A thorovghly competent Man, with modern ideas on the 
packing of peas, to take charge of manufacturing end of a factory in 
New York State; particulars and highest references required. Address 
“Travers,’’ care of THE TRADE. 


WANTED—An _ experienced Foreman-Processor on. peas, tomatoes, 
corn, apples, etc.; new plant. Apply to Davis GARDINER, Manager, 
Exeter, Ontario. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position by an experienced processor of all grades of jellies, 
jams, catsups, sauces and pickles; also canning of fruits and vegetables. 
Am a good manager of ver and strictly sober. Ohio or Indiana preferred. 
Address, Modern, care of The Trade. 


Notice to packers and canners---Your attention is called to the fact 
that the Superintendent Processors’ Association furnishes you with first-class 
expert processors and superintendents free of charge, therefore, when you 
desire to make a change or are in need of a good superintendent or pro- 
cessor, kindly drop the Secretary a card or send stamps and he will furnish 
full particulars, so you can be placed in communication with several, and 
thereby select your own choice and make your own terms with them. For 
full particulars, address Wm. Smith, Secretary, Superintendent Processors’ 
Association, care The Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


An Expert Condensed Soup maker will be open for Engagement very 
soon, makes full line 21 varieties, also Chille Condensed Carne and Potted 
Meats, would especially wish to Negotiate with firm desiring to enter upon 
the manufacture of Condensed Soups. Could render good service as man- 
ager of help in any department, especially Tomato or Peach Packing. Ad- 
dress, B. C. care The Trade. 


PosITION WANTED—By Processor and Manager having years of ex- 
perience packing fruit and vegetables of all kinds, also winter goods and 
making of cans. Am familiar with all the latest and most approved ma- 
chinery; can give best of references as to character and ability. 

Address, ‘‘T. C.’’, 330 Girard Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—Position by reliable man with 12 year experience in the 
manufacture of high grade Preserves, Jellies, Jams, Catsup, Fruit Butters, 
Chili Sauce, Woster Sauce, Olives, Pickles, Relish, Baked Beans, Maple 
Syrup, Mangoes, can render good service as manager of Help. At present 
head of a large local concern. Address W. McHugh, gor Union Avenue, 
Allegheny, Pa. ‘ 


WANTED—Situation as manager or processor, practical, understand 
ing of all kinds of fruits and vegetables, winter goods, sauer kraut, 
aked beans, cove oysters, sweet potatoes, and extra fine flavor catsup, etc. 
Can make cans by hand or machinery, and attend to all machinery for can 
making, and all kinds of pipe fittings, also all kinds of capping. Twenty 
years experience, best of reference. 
LAWRENCE KING, 2208 Fairmount Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—Position as Cook, catsup, Chili sauce, preserves, butters, 
etc.; practical in putting up the highest grade, as well as compound. 
Address Arnold A. Uller, 1418 East Fifth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—An all around man with 20 years experience in packing 
nearly all kinds of fruits and vegetables, is now open for engagement for 
1907. I would like to correspond with parties putting in a new factory and 
if all things were favorable, I would like to take some stock with them, if 
we could make the right kind of a deal; this is my fourth season with my 
present employers. Best of references furnished as to ability and character. 
Address, H 44. Care of THE TRADE. 


WANTED.—Situation as processor of fruits, vegetables and poultry. 
‘Peas and corn a specialty. Address, Box 219 “elhi, Ont., Can. 


WANTED—Position by a reliable man with years of experience, in the 
manufacture of high class catsup, jellies, preserves, sauces and relishes, etc. 
Am also a good processor of canned goods and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences, Address, ‘‘Preserver,’’ 3rd House, Julent St., Madisonville, Ohio. 


WANTED—Clerical Position in Baltimore caunery; am at present em- 
ployed with well-known concern; can refer tothem. If you desire a man 
who means business, kindly address ‘‘J. B. F.’’, care of The Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A Chef with long experience, wishes position in 
canning factory; understands the putting up of first grade soups, potted 
meats, plum pudding, salad dressing, chili sauce, baked beans, etc. Can 
give the best of references from first class hotels in Paris and London. 
Have been 16 years in America, am 42 years old and married. Address, 
Theo. Petit, The Hazard, Suit No. 24, Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED.—Competent man with years of practical experience 
is opened for a position as manager or superintendent. Packing fruits and 
vegetables of all kind, also jellies, preserves and winter goods. Am fami- 
liar with all the latest and most improved machinery. Can give best of 
reference as to character and ability. 

Address, C. Thomas. Care of The Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of large canning 
factory; am an expert processor of all fruits and vegetables and practical in 
every way; have had large experience and can furnish best of references as 
to ability and character. Address Money Maker, care THE TRADE. 


SITUATION WANTED.—As Foreman. Maker of sauces, pickles, catsup, 
salad dressing, table condiments, etc., pure foods. Can handle help and 
understand all branches of the business; 20 years’ experience, London, 
England and America. 

R. G. ADAMS, 1604 W. Market St., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED.—By a reliable practical man a position as managing superin- 
tendent in the canning business, am thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of the business as well as the latest and most modern machinery. 
Would give my 20 years active experience for a moderate living salary, and 
to prove my confidence and ability would be willing to accept a reasonable 
percentage of the profits at the close of the year. Address ‘“PACKER’”’ 
care of The Trade. 


WANTED—A position as a Processor and Superintendent for 1907. Can 
furnish the best of references. “C.F. S.”? UNION City, Pa. 


WANTED—A position as Superintendent; years of experience; can pack 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables ag¢cording to the Pure Food Laws; under- 
stand all up-to-date machinery; can build or remodel plants to the best of 
advantage; also, willing to go into partnership with a good reliable party; 
can give the best of reference; inquire through trade. Address Position, 
care of THE TRADE. 


WANTED POsITION—As superintendent processor; have had 15 years 
experience in packing and processing all kinds of fruits and vegetables. I 
am up-to-date in steam fitting and the installation, care and working of all 
machinery used in a factory—in fact can give plans and superittend the 
building of new plants complete; am a good manager of help, am strictly 
temperate and can give the best of reference. Address, ““G. G. W.” 

612 East Grand River Street, Clinton, Mo. 


WANTED—A position as processor in first-class plant, and can pack all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits. I have packed in seven different States, and 
the brokers all know my goods to be first-class. I can give references if 
desired. Address 697 Hopkins St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PosITION WANTED.—An experienced manager and processor, desiring 
a change, is open to a proposition. Can take entire charge packing the 
full line. Best of reference. Address, C. D. F. Care of The Trade. 


WANTED POSITION.—By an experienced can maker, understanding all 
automatic machinery. Can take charge of entire plaut. Good manager of 
help, best of references. Address, D. D. Care of The Trade. 


WANTED.—Position as salesman or processor, understanding the pack- 
ing of all fruits, corn, tomatoes, etc. Eight years —— best of refer- 
ence. I prefer the Middle West. Can commence about October 15, 1906. 
Address, L. W. M. Care of The Trade. 


WANTED.—Position as processor and superintendant, capable of pack- 
ing peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. Prefer packing peasas main pack. Kindly 
address, ‘‘J. M.’’ Care of The Trade. 


FOR SALE. 


CANNING FACTORY, equipped with modern machinery; 
situated in fine section for tomatoes and small fruits; well- 
established line which keeps the plant running the entire year. 

Address 806, 

Im Care THE TRADE. 


FOR SALE. 


A Delaware Canning Plant in good condition and well 


equipped for Tomatoes. 
Address ‘‘ DELAWARE,”’ 


1-10-tf. Care of ‘‘ THE TRADE.”’ 
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THE TRADE. 


CAPS SyruP GooDs WITHOUT SCORCHING 


We have been told by different canners and 
workmen of large experience that our capper 


BEATS ANY OF THE HIGH 
PRICED CAPPERS 
40 DIFFERENT WAYS. 


It will do work that no other capper will 
do—that is Cap Syrup goods without trouble 
or scorching; also, tall cans and No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 2% and Standard, without any adjustment 


NO FACTORY LARGE OR SMALL 
1S COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


The canner who now packs from 10,000 to 
{5,000 cans per day, or less, by hand, can save 
the cost of this Capper in one season. Make no 
mistake—Labor is getting scarce and more in- 
dependent every day, and you must overcome 
it by doing with less labor. 


WE CAN PROVE OUR WAY OF CAPPING IS THE CHEAPEST, surest and best way, excepting ncae. We have the best and stand 


ready to prove it. 


If anyone buying a capper this winter, will send us the top of a can, we will have a pair of steels made free of charge, send a man to start the capper 


and give all necessary points. Do not délay. 


DAVID C. WOERNER, Liverpool, N. Y. 


S. O. RANDALL, 
416 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, 
Southern Agent. 


BETHLEHEM 


BEST HOIST EVER BUILT. 


Friction Clutches Throughout. 
Sure Limit Stops. Greatest Daily Capacity. 
MOST DURABLE. 
No Hard Work For Operator. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We are Specialists in Hoisting Machinery. 


STICKNEY 
SYRUPING MACHINE 
$125.00 


Instantly adjustable while running. 
Will handle one, two or three pound 


cans, and do perfect work. 


CONDENSED MILK 
FILLER 


Standard machine of its class, in use 


by all the largest concerns. . 


SPECIAL FILLING MACHINES for 
any purpose or capacity. EVAPOR- 
ATED CREAM, BAKED BEANS, 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, etc., in 


round or square cans or glass jars. 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL AGENT 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
FOR 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
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THE GRASSELLI. CHEMICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


Will tell you they have now in 
store and transit a hundred barrels 
subject to the order of 


ROBT. C. GRIFFITH & CO. 


Maryland Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


They don’t carry it here for fun, but to 
supply the demand for the Best. Most Reliable, 


- Safest and Most Economical Flux made. 


ASK ANY USER HIS OPINION. 


Our booklet tells how and why. 


Oyster Steam 


Send for it today: 


Box 


With Improved Sliding Doors, doing away 
with the hinged tracks, giving in- 
creased service. 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SON, 


Machine and Boiler Works, 
1917 AND 1919 ALICEANNA STREET, 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


W. BAKER 


31 South Frederick St., 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
246 S. BROADWAY. 
President, HucH S. OREM, 


Treasurer, 


Joun C. Rost. CHARLES GLASER. 


Vice-President, 
. H. Murr. LEANDER LANGRALL. 
Secretary, N. F. ASSAU. 
Arbitration Committee : : 
C. C. WHITE, BEN]. HAMBURGER, . 
C. J. SCHENKEL, Louris GREBB, 
W. F. Assav. 
Committee on Commerce : ; 
RuFus M. C.J. Brooks. 
E. C. SHRINER, E. H. MILLER. Wm. A. WAGNER. pe 
. Legislative Committee : Bit: 
GEORGE PHILLIPS, H. J. McGrata. . 
B. J. MEEHAN, SCHALL, 
Counsel, Chemist, 


W. E. MORGAN 


BAKER &. MORGAN 


Canned ‘Goods Brokers 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 
CORN AND TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 


TIN STRIPS AND CIRCLES 


BOUGHT BY 


AMMIDON & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MFG. CO. 


125-127 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H | 


Manufacturers of 


PATENT GASOLINE BURNERS, 
FIRE POTS AND HEATERS. 


_ Repairs Promptly Attended to. 


CANNING HOUSE SUNDRIES. 
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P. ASSMANN, SEc. & TREAS. 
Cc. TALIAFERRO. 
H. LARKIN. 


ConTINENTAL Can Company 


DIRECTORS FACTORIES 


G. CRANWELL, PREST. 
W. NORTON, VICE-PREST. 


Cc. A. SUYDAM, SALES AGENT. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We beg to announce to the Canning Trade that we will have in operation for the 
Canning season of 1907 a thoroughly up-to-date Can Factory at Baltimore, Maryland. 
Our Baltimore Factory will have both Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Tracks on our own property, thus giving us the only Can Factory in the East with 
such shipping facilities, and will enable us to ship to all points in the Country. 


Taking our three Factories together SyRACUSE, BALTIMORE, and CHICAGO, the 


Buyer and user of Cans is protected against any contingency that may arise. 


This new Factory at Baltimore is made necessary by the growth of our business, 


‘ and we bespeak for the Baltimore Factory the same kind preference extended to both our 


Syracuse and Chicago Factories. 


We can only add that the “CONTINENTAL CAN” produced at BALTIMORE will 


be in every sense equal to the best produced either at Syracuse or Chicago, and we are 
entirely confident that our Baltimore Factory will soon be the recognized headquarters in 
the Baltimore District for the best Can, just as our Chicago and Syracuse Factories are 


regarded in their respective districts. 


Remember, we make the Can with the “C” in the bottom. 


Awaiting your commands, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


T. G. CRANWELL, President. 


CHICAGO 
SYRACUSE 
BALTIMORE 
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